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CHAP. VIIL 



Pius V. A. D. 1566, to Gregory XV. A. D. l631.— 
Excommunication of Queen EKzabeth — Massacre 
of St. Earths lend — Wars of the League in Prance 
— Excommunication of the Republic of Venice. 



U PON the death of Pius, and after a very long ando««feii<rf 
It very factious conclave, the Cardinal Alessandro was Hit chap 
chosen Pope ; who, to shew the veneration hfe had 
for his predecessor, assumed his name, and was called 
Pius the Fifth; but quickly shewed that he had much 
more affection for the memory of Paul the Fourth 
than of Pius the Fourth, by reversing the memorable 
and just judgment pronounced by his predecessor 
himself in ftjll consistory upon the two nephews of 
Paul the Fourth, for several the most horrid assassin 
nations and murders, and other crimes and misde* 
meanors; which, with those circumstances, have been 
in all times and all ^untries capital ; and for which 
/diey were both put to death; the Cardinal, by the 
privil^e of his purple, having been strangled in 
prison, and the Duke publicly beheaded on a scaf-* 
fold, with two of his nearest friends and kindred. 
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CHAP. And now, near six year& after, this new Pope caused 
^the process to be re-examined, reversed the sen- 
tence, declared the family restored to its honour 
without blemish, and to inherit all the lands and 
.goods which had been forfeited, and (which was a 
thing monstrous and unheard of) caused the Trea- 
surer Pallantieri, a man of an unblemished reputa- 
tion, to be beheaded for having deceived the late 
Pope, and haying overcharged those miserable m6n 
in the drawing up and relation of their trial ; when 
the whole process had been (as hath been said be- 
fore) deliberately read and perused in consistory, 
and the sentence given by the Pope himself; which 
proceeding made all men observe that the temporal 
law did not less depend upon the determination of 
,the Pope's private spirit, than the spiritual. Of the 
last of these he found that the so late Council of 
Trent had already so much need, that by a Bull, in 
which he declared, that ^ ad Romaimm spet^at Pon- 
** tificem SU& soiKcitudine diligenter promdere, ut set-- 
** cTOrum Qfnciliorum decreta, ita stuB declarationis 
'^ admnieulo dilucidentur quod nulla destiper dubi- 
** tandi oceasio cuiquam reHnqtsatur :^ and thereupon 
he made an interpretation upon the third chapter in 
"the four and twentieth session, *^ circa spdmtalia vel 
" 7natritno7uA^ manifestly contrary to the sense and 
purpose of the Council. Indeed this Pope scattered 
abroad his Bulls into all quarters of the worfd, as if 
he had been universal Monarch, as well as universal 
Bishop; nor doth he assume a less -style to himself 
in his Bull, by which '^ Cosivms Me(Kces reipub. Flo^ 
** rentincb dux, ejusque successorts magni duces JEtru- 
^^ tlcp creantur j** in which he says, that ^^ Romanus 
" Pontifejc in ewcelsd militantis' eccleskB throno^ dis- 
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FROM PIUS V. TO GREGORY XV. 433 

^ panente Domino super gtnies ei regno constUu^ CHAP. 
" ius Sfcr But the Princes of that time wefe so far ^"'' 



from believing him, that not only men out of Italy, 
but the Princes in Italy of the age in which he lived, 
not one ever gave him that tide, and many are of 
opinion that the wise Cosmus never had desired it 
from the Pope : but certain it is, that he did after^ 
wards much endeavour to procure the Emperor to 
confirm it, which he always refused to do. 

TTiat he mi?ht rive as ereat an instance of hisExamwro- 
power in pulling down, as he had done in building Qaeen EU- 
up, and that he might shew how much more power dJpnw"** 
the Pope hath than a General Council pretends toJl^^**** 
have, he made no scruple of doing what that had so 
lately refused to do ; and he issued out his Bull of 
excommunication s^inst Queen Elizabeth, and aU 
who adhered to her ; with that horrible preamble, to 
the scandal and reproach of all the Kings and 
Princes of the earth ; " Regnans in ejpcelsis, cut data 
" est omnis in cmlo, ^ in terra potestaSy unam Sanc^ 
" tam CathoRcam et Apostolicam JScclesiam, ewtrk 
^ quam nMa est solus, uni soH in terris, videlicet 
" Apostolorum Principi, Petro, Petrique successori 
^ Romano Pontifici in pt^estatis plenitudine trcuiidit^ 
" gubernandam ; hunc unum super ommes gentes, et 
" omnia regno Prindpeni constituit qui evellot, destruat^ 
" dissipet, disperdat, plantet et ctdkficet 8fc. Illius ita- 
" que aulhoritote suffulti, qui Nos in hoc supremo jus- 
^^ titiiB thronoy licet tanto oneri i/ru^ares, votuit colh* 
^^ care, de Apostoliccs potestatis plenitudine, declaro" 
'^ nms pradictani EK&abeth fuereticam, et futreticorum 
'^ fautricem, eique adhdsrentes in pradictis, anathemo'- 
" Hs sententiam incurrisse, esseque a Christi corporis 
^^ imitate prudcisos^ And so he {nx>ceeds to the ab- 
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CHAP, solving all her subjects from the oaths of fidelity 

^ which they had taken to her, deprives her of all her 

kingdoms and dominions, and condemns all who 
shall adhere to her, or submit to her government, 
under the same censure and excommunication. Amd 
can any body wonder that this great Queen (to whom 
all Christian Princes of the Bge paid more reverence 
than to any other King or Queen in the world) 
should comply with the just jealousy of her sub- 
jects, in providing the strictest laws against the emis^ 
saries of such a ^rannical usurper, and against all 
those who, submitting to his authority, were like to 
conspire with them against her person, and the peace 
of the kingdom ; of which they gave too frequent in- 
stances. This is the greatest monument that un^ 
godly Pope raised and left to the world of his being 
Pope, and for which all good Catholics themselves 
detest his memory. Nor is there, over and above 
that frantic Bull mentioned before against the Queen 
and Kingdom of England, any other memorial of 
bim, than that he was ao poor and obscure a person 
in birth and fortune^ that, fifteen years bqfore he was 
^ chosen Pope, he came to Rome on foot for want of 
a beast to carry him ; and except the notable actions 
which have preserved the memory of the time of his 
six years reign, namely, the battle of Lepanto, the 
loss ' of the island of Cyprus, and the woftd tragedy 
of the greatest Prince in Christendom put to death 
by his own father. 
Grtgofy Upon the death c^ Pius the Fifth, there was so 
great a consent in the conclave, that, within less than 
four and twenty hours after it met, all the Cardinal^ 
by adoration elected the Cardinal Buoncompagno^ 
who took the style of Gregory the Thirteenth: which 
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gives us occasion properly in this place to observe CHAP. 
(for after this time there is, I think, no difference in ' 

the account) the irreconcileable disagreement that is 
between the Catholic writers of the Pontifical his- 
tory; for In some^ this Gregory the Thirteenth is 
reckoned the two hundred fifty-fourth Pope from St. 
Peter, as by the Spaniards^ I think all ; whereas by 
others, both French and Italian, he is looked upon 
but as the two hundred and thirtieth ; and this pro- 
bably proceeds from the different concessions and ac- 
ceptations of the several nations, which in the fre- 
quent schisms that have fallen out, have preserved 
the memory only of him who was by them received 
and acknowledged to be Pope. It is harder to find 
a reason hoi;f some come to be recorded as Popes 
when no schism hath been, who not only were never 
in that station, but want good evidence of having 
been in the state of nature ; as of him who passed 
under the name of John the Eighth in some Ponti- 
ficals^ and who, they say^ was an Englisli woman, 
who is. reckoned to have succeeded Leo the Fourth 
about the year eight hundred fifty-nine, and was suc- 
ceeded by Benedict the Third ; and there are her 
tween Leo the Fourth and that John, (who is gene- 
rally accounted the Eighth,) three or four Popes. 
Be it true or false, (as I am inclined to think it to be 
a mere fable,) it owes its original to Catholic autho- 
rity ; the first mention of it being only to be found 
amongst them. However that, and the different ac- 
count of the number, (as in this of Gregory the Thir- 
teenth,) shews how hard a *task they have to trace 
that authority they would have to reside in the 
Pope, in a direct line from St. Peter, when they do 
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CHAP, not agree who have been his successors, or upon the 

number of them. 

His cha. Gregory the Thirteenth was seventy years of age 
when he was chosen Pope, but had all the frantic 
passion of anger and rage that youth was ever pos- 
sessed with, and outdid all the Gregories who had 
been before him in acts of blood and cruelty, and 
kindled that civil war in France which destroyed so 
many millions of men, and could not be quenched 
with the blood of the greatest Princes of Europe, 
and was inflamed by Jiini till the whole royal family 
was consumed, which by his instigation had de- 
stroyed so many. And if the actions of this one Pope 
and his successor (though they did but tread in the 
footsteps of some of their predecessors) were but well 
weighed and considered by all Kings and Princes c^ 
the Christian faith, there would need no other argu- 
ment to convince them how impossible it is that 
God should ever, give the Bishop of Rome that 
power and authority which he impiously assumes 
and usurps as his deputy ; and how insecure and mi- 
serable they must always be, (because in some time 
they may be so,) whilst those men do but imagine, 
and other men believe, they have a supreme power 
in what case soever over their persons subjects or do- 
minions. 

Massacre of He was choscu in that infamous year fifteen hun- 

leini. drcd scvcuty-two ; and, as soon as he was chosen> 
very cheerfully, and without any of those pauses 
which naturally attend such transactions, he granted 
the dispensation for the Prince of Navarre (who was 
afterwards Harry the Fourth) to be married to the 
Princess Margaret ; which no importuni^ could pre- 
vail with his predecessor to consent to; and his 

doing 
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4oing so made it believed that be was privy to the chaf. 
end and purpose of that marriage. Notorious it is, — — >^ 
that he had no sooner notice of that barbarous and 
inhuman Massacre of St. Barth^lemi, than he went 
himself ip the most solemn procession to the church 
of St. Letvia in Rome^ to give God thanks for that 
happy victory; and shortly after sent an extraordi- 
nary Nuncio to that King to congratulate with him 
for his conquest ov^ so nutny of his enemies, and to 
advise him to prosecute the same method of revenge 
and justice until he had rooted out all the heretics, 
and not left a single man to reproach him with it : 
a Massacre, in which, in the first night in Pa^pis, 
where it begun, there were killed above five thousand 
men, of whom there were between six ^nd seven 
hundred gentlemen of quali^, whereof no one had 
his sword in his hand ; and, within few days after, 
in Thoulouae, Boufdeaux, Lyons^ Orleans, and two or 
three other towns. Monsieur Mezeray accounts there 
perished five and twenty thousand men Women and 
children : (and this carnage was prosecuted through- 
out the kingdom for th^ space of nf^r, if not full, a 
month; and for this bi^tchery, this antiK^hristian 
Gregory makes a formal procession to give God 
thanks, find sends the Nova buona to the most Chris- 
tian King:) a Massacre attended and accompanied 
with all the foul dissimulation and most horrid per- 
jury that ever added to«the deformity of any wicked- 
nessi^ thfit the authors and conductors of it were 
^h^amed and forsworn ip the very act of executing 
it; and the memory yirhereof is more preserved and 
propagated by the most exemplary vengeance that 
(Jod inflicted upon the principal authors and cpn- 
trivers o£ it, than by its cruelty; the whole fruitful 
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CHAP- race ot that miserable Queen, who principally mould- 

^—-ed the whole machine, being in few years extirpated 

from the earth, and the crown settled upon his head, 
and continued to his posterity, whose destruction and 
murder was the chief end of that monstrous design : 
a Massacre, that all pious Catholics, fn the time in 
which it was committed, decried abominated and 
detested : nor hath any Protestant writer mentioned 
it with more bitterness and aversion, than those two 
judicious Catholic historiographers*Thuanus and Me- 
zeray have done ; whilst Gregory alone paid his de- 
votions for it ; nor hath it been celebrated by any of 
that party, (how many soever cruelly concurred in 
it,) but some Jesuits, from whom he well deserved it, 
'fAcS^ And it was wisely done of that Pope, when he re- 
•uitt in- solved to chcrish and promote that kind of warfare, 
in taking care to advance and countenance a militia 
that was most proper for it. And therefore, as there 
was no Pope, or but one, ^from the time of the first 
institution of that society by Paul the Third,) who 
had not given some new access and testimony of his 
grace and favour to it ; so Gregory the Thirteenth 
(who looked farther into the use of it) did not con- 
tent himself with one single act of bounty to them, 
but poured out and even emptied his whole treasure 
of concessions and privileges, to enable them for any 
sendees they should dedicate themselves to by his 
appointment. That they may 'not be too intent upon, 
and tired with those devotions which other reli^ous 
orders are liable to and exercised with, and that the 
other more ancient orders may not be taken notice 
of to precede them, he grants by a special Bull, that 
^^ Religiosi et persoruB^ocietatisJesu^ ad publicas pro^ 
^* Qessioms accedere non cogantur ;** in which he 
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takes notice, that " nonnu/U locorum ordinariL farsan CHAP. 

VTTT 

'' ConcUii Trifkntmi ttuthoritate 9t decreto moti,"* had 



compelled some Jesuits to attend such religious ex- 
ercises^ ^^ non sine illorum functtonum ei fmnisierio^ 
*' rum retardatione ;*" and therefore he did absolve 
them from all those and the like attendances. By 
another Bull he grants them liberty that ^^ ubique 
*^ ecclesuBy et domus e^d^ficari passint^ (notwithstand- 
ing any privileges granted^ or to be granted, to other 
orders, " quod prope eorum loca nova monasieria 
" construi nequeant^) because he could not but take 
notice that his dearly beloved sons, " Presbyteri ve- 
^* nerabiUs societatis Jem in vined Domini tanquam 
^^ fructiferi palndtes in toto fere orbe^ optimum et 
" vherrtmum fructum attuterant 8fc.^ Then, lest their 
great revenues (they being founded in poverty, and 
by a special Bull of his predecessor, declared to be 
" veri de ordinibus mendicantibus**) should be taken 
notice of, by which they might be liable to pay a 
little out of the much they receive, he grants them 
by another Bull an exemption " h solutione et pra- 
** statione decimarum, et aliorum onerum quorumcun^ 
^' quer 

We of England had a more particular obligation ^sinh 
to him, for his care and provision for our peace and founded 
quiet, by his erecting a college in Rome only for the* "*** 
maintenance and support of those ^^Juvenes ex iUo 
*^ ndserrimo regno hue profugientes qui, divino spi- 
" ritu ducti^ had left their country parents and es- 
tates, only to be brought up and instructed in the 
Catholic Religion ; and, being so, that they may re- 
turn into their native country, *^ ad alios, qui a vid 
" veritatis decRnaverint, erudiendos :** and there is a - 
special clause in the Bull, that every scholar, after he: 
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CHAP, is admitted, and hath betaken himself to his studies 
for some time, " Juvamenium prtestei se vitam eccle- 
siasticmm producturum^ seque omm tempore ad jus- 
sum superiorum in patriam revertendum, et ad ani^ 
mas quantum in Domino potuerit adjuvandas para-* 
turn fore r and, being thus disposed and resolved, 
*^ sacerdotali militia pro temporis vel loci necessitate 
ascribere Sfc. promoveri possint ewtra tempora et 
" absque ordinariorum Uteris dinussoriis, et sine tituloj 
'^ et non obstante defectu natalmm ;'* so ready they 
are to dispense with the most ancient and most es- 
tablished canons of their own Church and Religion, 
and most generally received, that they may have an 
opportunity to disturb and betray their neighbours^ 
Special pri- In order to this, it was a very signal provision that 
given to the was made by this Pope by another Bull, by which 
trao^' to^the " ^^"^^^ altaris portatilis Religiosis societatis Jesu re- 
A^^ncii " ^^ituituty non obstante Concilii Tridentiui disposi- 
of Trent, ff tione'' This had been granted to them by Paul 
the Third, in regard of their missions to the Indies, 
upon which they then seemed wholly intent; but by 
the Council of Trent expressly and universally for- 
bidden; but now, ^^ vobis eatenus re^tituinms, ut pres- 
** byteri vestri (all the Jesuits) Miss^ sacrijScium liciti 
" valeant cehbrare super kujmmodi altariubique gen- 
'^ timnr It is worth the observation, that all this fa- 
therly care for our country, and those and other mul- 
tiplied concessions to those his sons, were granted in 
that time, when the great preparations were making 
in Spain for that invasion, and other designs were ' 
contriving against the Ufe of Queen Elizabeth ; to all 
which this Pope was privy, as shall appear hereafter, 
though he died before it was ripe. But the two last 
signal Bulls, which he granted to tbei» in the year 
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fifteen hundred eighty-four, (a little before his own CHAP. 

death, and after his age of fourscore and three,) are ^ 

the lasting monuments that this peaceable spirit left 
him not till his own sudden expiration. And the 
great use he made of those precious and faithful in- 
struments must not be unmentioned ; the one is^ 
that which is called ^^ Approbatw tertia instituii ei 
'^ canstiiutkmum Religioms clericorum reguktrium so- 
'^ detcUisJesu ifc^ in which is that extraordinary and 
memorable and abominable pre&ce ; ^^ Ascendenie 
" Domino et ScUvatore nostro in Tuwkulam, eeee motus 
^^ magnus facius est in mari, ipse auteni a discipmUs 
' " rogatus ventis imperavity et facta est tranfuiititas^^ 
^^ quam Nos in Petri naviculd collocati turbinibus eay 
^^ citatis, Sfc. nostram intereh operam et laborem in 
^^frangendis procellosis fluctibus in^endere non cfe- 
'^ sistimus : then he thanks God for his great provi- 
dence for assisting him with those ^^ vaRdos remiges^ 
who are ready to perform all offices which he should 
require from them ; and therefore it concerned him 
to cherish and protect '^ ei ab onminon modo i^urid^ 
'^ sed etiam calnmmd tenemur intact os conservare :^ 
and to that puipose, to those who shall make the 
fourth vow, *^ specials Sunww PontijSd obedieTttue ciar- 
^' ci missioned preMandtR^ ob certiorem S^nriius Sancti 
^^ in tnissiombus ipsis directionem ac majorem ipsorum 
^^ mktendorum sedi j4postolic^ obedientiam, mefforem- 
^^ que d^otionem, kumilitaiem^ mortificationem ac vo- 
^^ luntatum abnegationem ifc^ he will not have them 
|Nretend to any preference or d^nity, within or with- 
out the society ; nor out of the society they shall not 
consent to any such election made in their favour, 
'^ nisi coacti obedientid €fus qui-ai ipsis possit sub 
^ pcend peccati pnmpere:^ and all this tiiey may 
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CHAP, safely do^ having good reason to be assured that their 
— ^ — ^— want of ambition shaU, by the especial care and pro- 
vision of the Master to whom alone they have dedi- 
cated all their obedience^ not turn to their preju-. 
dice. 

It would have required a very strong and fertile 
invention^ after the multiplication of so many dona- 
tives graces and concessions by one 'Pope, added to 
the fall heap of what had been before granted by so 
many of his predecessors, to have found any defect 
of power by which the Jesuits could be restrained 
from doing any mischief they were inclined or di- 
rected to do : but this carefal Pope discerned, that 
men of such sagacity ought to be trusted to do what- 
soever they thought would be agreeable to theit 
great Master's will or wish ; though some formali- 
ties were wanting in them, which to all other men of 
less pregnancy were even necessary qualifications ; 
and without which they could not perform their of- 
fices: and therefore by his last Bull, very few 
months before his death, he granted ^^ quod religiosi 
" societatis clericorum Regularium Jesu^ etiam sacris 
*** ordinibus non initiati verbum Dei predicare posszntr 
Also, that there might no scruples arise amongst 
tliemselves in this point of their incompetency^, *^ De- 
'^ claramuSy ac etiam decerrmnus ve^trum unimuque 
^^ etiam ad sacros ordin^s tton pr(mioto, pracUcatipnis 
^^ munus in vim privilegii ku^usnwdi exercere posse 8fc. 
'^ et vakant deinceps ipsum verbum Dei, tebique popu/o 
" pradicare'^ Since it is no new tenet, and was the 
sole excuse or justification which a gentleman, who 
suffered in the Gunpowder Treason, made for himself 
in that infamous and odious conspiracy, '^ Deus est 
- " Papa, et Papa est Deus ;" it may be no breach of 
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charity, especially considering what this Pope did af- CHAP. 

terwards, (though he did not do half of that kind '— 

which he intended to have done,) to believe that this 
qualification he dispensed, " ipsutn Dei verbum pr^b- 
^^ dicare^ was in his own purpose and intention, and 
in theirs who were thus employed by him, to have 
no other measure of the " verbum Dei^ but as it was 
*^ verbum Pontificis ;^ and to proceed accordingly. 
However, as in the other courts of Princes, they who 
in the public view receive so great and so frequent 
promotions and benefits above all other men, are 
sure to undergo a greater measure and burden of 
envy and malice and jealousy, than others to whom 
graces are more moderately dispensed ; so the good 
fathers of that society (which hath yielded, since the 
foundation of it in most parts of Europe, men c^ aa 
fiignal and profound learning, and, no doubt, of as ac- 
complished virtue and piety, as any other province 
of learning whatsoever) must not wonder if these 
plentiful showers of munificence^ from those who 
claim a prerogative and sovereignty in the dominions 
of all Kings and Princes, makes them more than or- 
dinarily jealous, at least less confident than ordinary, 
of that class of men, who have vowed their subjec- 
tion to one only Monarch, and not to him to whom 
nature hath subjected them ; which jealousy cannot 
but be much increased if they vlte versed in history, 
and know to what uses they were employed after this 
Pope had cultivated and prepared them by those boun- 
ties, to be proper instruments for all his commands. 

When Charles the Ninth of France, who fromNeuyni. 
that fatal night of St. Barth^lemi (to the transac-^^^ 
tions whereof he had been too much an eye-witness) 
never enjoyed that tranquillity and serenity of mind 
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CHAP, which he had formerly been master of, was dead^ 
'— (and he had long before his death manifested an aver- 
sion from all those who had led him to that odious 
resolution, which all the Catholic historians believe 
to have hastened his death ; for they observe, that, 
after the Poland commissioners or deputies had pre- 
isented his brother, the Duke of Anjou, with the act 
of their election of him, to be their King, and all the 
solemnities of his and their parts were passed in Pa- 
ris with all magnificence, in the presence of Charles, 
all delays for his journey thither were .sought for, 
and found by the Queen Mother, and by Harry 
himself; so much to the dissatisfaction of the King 
of France, who before this time found the vigour of 
his body to decrease no less than the peace of hisi 
mind, that he appointed a day in which his brother 
should begin his journey, and, finding new delays to 
be interjected, told him plainly, that one of them 
two should go out of France by the day prefixed, 
and when the Queen could by ihis means no longer 
defer their parting, she accompanied him to the bor* 
ders of Lorrain, and there, in the tempest of te^rs 
and sighs at parting, told him imprudently, (as Me- 
zeray confesses,) that he should not be long absent;) 
I say, when Charles was dead, and Harry the Third 
became King, he quickly discovered the same tem- 
per of mind to be *in him, that the dead King had 
manifested ; that is, to unite all his subjects, and to 
govern France in peace; which neither his mother, 
nor any of those to whom he had too much adhered 
formerly, did desire. 

Besides his own recollection^ sind reflections, 
(which he had reaacoi and time enough to make in 
tbat cold countcy, from which he had made all inde- 
cent 
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cent haste to rescue himself,) when he assumed his CHAP. 

own shape again, and in his return was treated in all '— 

courts according to his dignity, he found that amongst 
Catholics, as well as Protestants, the dismal triumph 
of St Barth^lemi was mentioned with equal horror. 
And the Emperor, who had entertained him six or 
seven days at Vienna witli all princely magnificence, 
at parting advised him, that, as soon as he returned, 
he would take the government into his hands, and 
maike a peace with those of the reformed religion, as 
the only means to cast the odium of that infamous , 

act from himself upon those who had counselled it. 
Whether those so reiterated animadversions, or the 
thoughts which could hardly not arise from his own 
heart, or whether his nature was more disposed to ease 
and luxury, than would consist with the fatigue of a 
war, that must be carried oh with such incessant ht- 
hour, certain it is, that he quickly manifested a greater 
desire of peace with the Huguenots, than a resolution 
to extirpate them, which was the only remedy that the 
' Queen, and all who adhered to her, meant to apply. 

No man was more startled with this unexpected Gondacc of 
change in the King than Pope Gregory, who promised ' 

himself new massacres in all places, till there should 
not be a Huguenot left in France. The contrary re- 
solution, which he discovered to be in Charles, had 
made him withdraw his good opinion from that Prince, 
and as much to long for the establishment of Harry, 
as the Queen his mother did. But now, when he dis- 
covered himself to be deceived Kkewise in that expec- 
tation, he commanded his Nuncio to interpose for the 
prevention of all treaties towards peace, and to con- 
spire iKligently with the Queen Mother, the Duke 
of Guise, and all those who adhered to them in op- 
posing 
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CHAP, pofting it, or in breaking it when concluded. They 
rmade the King^s inclination and propensity to peace 



to be a clear demonstration of his affection to the re- 
ligion of the Huguenots, and persuaded the people 
that his affection to the King of Navarre, and the 
Prince of Cond^, (with whom he desired to preserve 
a peaceable intelligence,) proceeded from his aversion 
to the Catholic religion. And no man fon^ented this 
opnion more in the hearts of the people than the 
Pope*s Nuncio> when no man knew better than he 
the perfect hatred thb King had against the religion 
of the Huguenots, and the persons of all who pro- 
. fessed it, and that only the fear of that power whick 
they were like to get by a war, and the fear of that 
power which the Duke of Guise had already got by 
advancing the war, were the chief causes of his desire 
of peace. , 

Wan of the Whilst the Pope had, by all the means he could 
iS^.^^ devise, inflamed the Queen Mother and the Duke of 
Guise to the prosecution of the war, and to the di- 
verting all thoughts of peace, and had likewise dis- 
posed the King of Spain to offer the King his assist- 
ance towards so holy a work, (which was indeed do- 
ing his own work, by preventing a conjunction be- 
tween his own rebels of the Low Countries with 
those of France,) he proceeded then to work upon . 
the King by threats and menaces, how absolutely he 
would be deserted by all his Catholic allied, and by 
all his Catholic subjects, if he did not speedily wipe 
off the reproach of being affected to the Huguenots : 
. and by these artifices the irresolute nature of the 
poor King was prevailed with to sign that League,, 
which was contrived for his own destruction ;.pre- 
. suming that he should have more power by being 

the. 
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the head of it, than by opposing it under the disad- CHAP. 

vantage of being thought to be no good Catholic: ^ 

and now, when he had qualified all his most implaca- 
ble enemies to be of his own fraternity, they quickly 
made it appear what their intention and purpose 
was, and how confident they were^ of the Holy Fa- 
ther's conjunction with them, in their utmost enter* 
prises. 

There cannot bft a more lively description of theNcgod*- 
progress they made, and the lawful and righteous Matthieu 
ends they proposed to themselves, than by their elec-*^ *^*'*°^ 
tion of the emissary they sent to the Pope for the 
^tter receiving his advice and direction, who was 
P^re Matthieu the Jesuit ; nor of his transaction in 
this high trust, than by the account he gives of his 
negociation (after he had full conference with the 
Pope) to those by whom he was employed : and a 
more authentic evidence of which cannot be given, 
than out of so much of his own letters as are pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Duke of Nevers, to 
whom that letter of the eleventh of February, in the 
year fifteen hundred eighty five, was writ and direct- 
ed, and signed Claude Matthieu Jesuit, which may 
be found in the 655th page of the first volume of 
those Memoirs. The good Father, after a short apo- 
logy for not giving an earlier account, (which he 
knew his wisdom would excuse, since he knew that 
affairs of such importance cannot be done on the 
sudden, and that they are always done soon enough, 
when they are done well enough,) told him of the 
time of his arrival at Rome; that he had within 
three days audience of the Pope, to whom he gave 
his credential letters from him. Monsieur de Guise, 
Ca^dinsQ de Guise^ and the rest whom he names ; 

^ g and 
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CHAP, and that he then made him a large discourse con^ 

VTTT ' 

^ ceming the state of affairs, according to that memoir 

which he had seen before he left Paris ; that he did 
very easily make the Pope believe all that was con- 
tained in his instructions, for that he was already 
enough informed about it; so that he was before hia 
arrival resolved publicly to declare the King of Na- 
varre, and all the Princes of the blood, heretics, and 
incapable to succeed to the kingd«m of France, if he, 
had not been hindered by the remonstrance of some 
Cardinals, who told him, that it was by no means ex- 
pedient for him to make that declaration, until the 
Catholics of the kingdom had their arms in their 
hands, to put the sentence of the Pope in execution : 
that the Pope questioned him very particularly con- 
cerning every article of his instructions, and having 
heard him very graciously, he said, this was an af- 
fair of very great consequence for the service of God,, 
and of all Christendom ; and that he would address 
himself unto Almighty God; and that he would well 
and maturely consider of it, and have all that had 
been said given to him in writing: and the Pope com- 
manded him to communicate all to the Reverend Fa- 
ther, the General of his order, to the end that, without 
paying why, he might commend the business to the 
prayers of the whole society; and that he (the General) 
as well as the Father should give their opinion of it. 

Some days after, the Pope having with two Car- 
dinals, Palleve and Cosmo, maturely considered allj^ 
and heard the General and him, resolved upon the 
answer he would make ; and he was called by the 
Cardinal Cosmo, Secretary to the Pope, who told 
him the Pope's resolution, which he writ word by 
wojrd, and shewed it to the Cardinal,^ telling him 
'/ withal. 
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withal^ that it was 'a thing of so great importance^ for CHAP. 
thiB satisfaction of the consciences of the most con- ' ■ 

scientious Princes, who had writ to his Holiness, 
that he should be glad to cany the answer and reso- 
lution in writing from the Pope, to the end that he 
might not say any word in this resolution which pro- 
ceeded not from his Holiness's own mouth ; which 
the Cardinal thought very reasonable : and the Fa- 
ther going the nexf day to the Pope, he presented to 
him what he had writ from the mouth of Cardinal 
Cosmo, which he had read, and |!ald he would keep 
it two days by him, the better to consider upon it ; 
after which he restored it to him in the following 
form, word by word ; which is inserted in Italian in 
that letter from ' the Father to the Duke of Nevers. 
It said, that his Holiness, having well understood 
and much considered what had been proposed on the 
behalf of some Catholic Princes who had writ to hia 
Holiness, and of, others their confederates, was very 
gla^ of the good occasion that God h|id given them 
to bring that to pass, which they had resolved upon : 
that their first and principal inteiltion being to take 
up arms against the heretics of that kingdom, and 
that they had means in all probability to render it 
eflectual, ^^ Sua Santith consente, et lauda che lo fa^ 
^ ciano, et leva loro ogni scrupulo di coscienza ch^ 
^^ per tal corUo potessero havere^cr He gave them 
this answer upon the sixteenth of November fifteei^ 
hundred eighty-four. 

The Father proceeds farther^ and says, that upon 
the eighteenth of November he proposed to the 
Pope, that it would be a great comfort to all those 
Princes who should be engaged in this enterprise, if 
he would ^ve them a plenary indulgence in form of 

c g 3 a ju- 
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CHAP, a jubilee, as also to all them who should assist them 

'— in so holy a work ; which he granted* He said the 

Cardinal de Cosmo was very zealous in this afiair^ 
and the Pope much more ; who told him often, that 
he feared lest the Catholics should be too slow in be- 
ginning, and that the Heretics would prevent them ; 
a thing he judged to be very dangerous, considering 
the disposition of the state of the kingdom, and of 
the neighbouring cmmtries, as also of the King of 
Navarre's being so near to the crown, and so zealous 
for the Heretics ; so that he urged him to be gone, 
and to be with them as soon as was possible. He 
said, that as soon as they had begun, the Pope would 
declare the King of Navarre, and the Prince of 
Cond^, incapable of sitoceeding to the crown, and he 
would not fail to favour the undertaking by all means 
imaginable ; and that he would send a Legate into 
those parts if there should be need ; and would do 
every thing which he thinks may s^e for the justi- 
fication of the cause before God, and before men.. 

The good Father gave a farther account to the Duke 
of what passed after his return ftt>m Rome ; he told 
him, that as he passed through Switzerland, Colonel 
Pffeiffer assured him, that if he wete acquainted with 
the design a month or six weeks beforehand, he 
-^ould bring from thence six thousand of the best 
men they had^ and all Catholics ; provided that they 
returned to him thirty thousand livres to Lucerne to 
make the levy : he tells him that he was at last ar- 
rived at Mousson, where he received express com- 
mand not to enter into France for fear lest they should 
have some suspicion of him : he said, that he had 
seen Monsieur de Lorrain, who told him, that the 
afiairs were much more advanced than he imagined^ 

and 
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and that they were ready to b^n : he said, he had CHAP. 

sent one of the Fathers, who had accompanied him '—' 

in the journey, to Monsieur de Guise, and had writ 
to him all the. n^ociation at large; upon which he 
had sent an express to him, and did urge him very 
earnestly to come to him to Joinville; he had never- 
theless excused himself, as not being willing to give 
suspicion to any body. He tells him, moreover, that 
the Pope did not think fit that any attempt should 
be made upon the King*s life, since that could not 
be'done with a good conscience ; but if they could 
seize upon his person, and remove from him those 
who are the cause of the kingdom's ruin, and put in 
their place some who might govern him, and give 
him good couiAel, and make him put it in execution, 
that would be very well approved of; for under the 
pretence of his authority, they might make them- 
selves masters of all the cities and provinces of the 
kingdom, and they might establish every thing as it 
ought to be, and so shun an infinite number of mis- 
fortunes, which would arrive if the King remain in 
the condition he then was, and if he should be so ill 
advised as to join with the Heretics against the Ca- 
tholic Princes, as in all probability he would do. As 
there was danger also that he might be followed by a 
considerable party of Catholics, they might do well 
to take that point into deliberation, which in his opi- 
nion, he said, was the most important in all the en- 
terprise, and yet it seemed no hard thing to him to 
be performed : they were upon the place, and could 
better judge of those means which ought to be ob- 
served in order to the execution of it than others. 
The good Father concluded, that if the Duke were 
satisfied in his conscience," and resolved to be of the 
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CHAPi party, he might be pleased to send some person td^ 

^him, in whom he had a firm trust, and he would go 

along with him to the confines of Lorrain, to find 
Monsieur de Guise, to make the last resolution con* 
ceming the means^ the day, and the persons, who 
should execute the aforesaid undertaking; apd if the 
Duke thought fit, he might write -whatsoever he 
pleased to command him in the cipher of the Scotch 
ambassador. 
Dr. Parry These are all the material points contained in that 
cncmwaged j^^.^^, ^£ Father Claude M atthieu, of the eleventh of 
^Sf ' February fifteen hundred eighty-five, of the truth of 
^bcth ^^^'^v^'y P^^ thereof no man can doubt, since it is pub- 
lished from the very original letter, which remained 
in the custody of the Duke of Neveri^: and the divi- 
nity of the whole, and the care of the safety of the 
King's person was agreeable to that Pope's practice, 
in cases of the like nature: for when Dr. Parry, an 
Englishman who had studied and taken his degree 
in Physic at Padua, dbout the same time oflFered his 
service to the Pope's Nuncio, and proposed to him 
that he would kill Queen Elizabeth, and wa& willing 
to make a journey to Rome to make the same over- 
ture, the Nuncio (after he had informed the Pope of 
it) persuaded him not to lose so much time in a jour^ 
ney to Rome, but satisfied him that it was lawful to 
kill the Queen, provided that it was not out of ma» 
lice, or for revenge, but only out of charity, and for 
the advancement of Catholic religion ; and for the 
better convenience of his journey he gave him the 
Pope's own pass, which carried him into England ; 
where, after few months, and upon evidence of his 
intention to kill the Queen, he was condemned and 
jexecuted ^s a traitor. B^t ais all Gregory's enters 
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prises and inventions upon England were by God*s CHAP, 
providence diverted tod disappointed, so he lived not — ^ — ^ 



to finish half the mischief that he had careftilly de- 
«igned for France ; though he had so well set all the 
wheels in motion^ that the work was as well done as 
if he had lived. Within few months after the date 
of the Jesuit's tetter, and upon a very short warning 
for a soul so ill prepared for the next world, he was 
killed by a quinsy very suddenly, and before any re- 
medy could be applied ; so that he was dead before 
any body in Rome knew that he was sick, and after 
he had reigned above twelve years, and lived above 
fourscore and three; which obliges us to examine 
how iar the seeds which he had sown, and which 
prospered so plentiftdly, and rendered so prodigious 
a harvest in France, flourished likewise in Rome; 
and we shall there find how much better a -casuist 
his successor was^ and opposed and ccmtradicted all 
the doctrine that had been preached by his predeces- 
sor, as^to the dictates of the Spirit. 

Upon the death of Gregory, though no conclave Sixtut v. 
had been fuller of arts and faction, yet the heads of 
every &ction. quickly discerned that they should not 
be able to make either of those subjects they desired 
to be elected ; and so they the sooner concurred in 
the election of a person that neither of them did de- 
sire : which he that writ the narrative of that con- 
clave makes an argument of the sole power of the 
Holy Ghost in those elections, that wten, at the en- 
trance into the conclave, there was no man less in 
the opinion of men like to come out Pope than the 
Cardinal of Montalto, he within fourteen days should 
be elected both by adoration and scrutiny. He called 
himself S^lus the Fifth. 

og4 Few 
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CHAP. Few men of any condition have been more re- 
'— markable than this Pope was through the whole of 

His cha- 

lacter. his life. His birth and extraction could not be lower; 
for he was taken by a charitable Friar from keeping 
of pigs, which was his only livelihood about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, and placed in a monastery of 
the Minor Conventuals of the ordet* of St. Francis; 
where there quickly appeared in him a great acute- 
ness of wit, and a wonderful pregnancy of parts, but 
withal such a pride and rancour of nature, such a 
malice and appetite of revenge, that he was loved by 
very few, and frequently removed from one house to 
another by his superiors, only for preservation of the 
peace of the convent. Yet the fame of his parts made 
a much greater noise than his ill nature and ambi- 
tion ; which was best, if not only, known to his own 
order, to which he was always odious, and where all 
who had ever offended him underwent some chastise- 
ment from him in the whole progress of his fortune ; 
and when he was made General of his order (by the 
omnipotency of Pius the Fifth, and against the ex- 
' press consent of the Electors, who had chosen an- 
other) he took vengeance of all who had ever crossed 
or offended him in that great body. 

The same Pope made him a Cardinal, when he as- 
sumed the title of Montalto, the place of his birth ; 
and after that promotion, from an angry ambitious 
and active course of life, he wholly changed his na- 
ture, and his manners ; no man more civil to all con- 
ditions of men, more humble, more' retired from all 
business, which in a short time gets the reputation of 
devout: he built him a little house, in a bigger garden, 
where he lived with a small family with great frugali- 
ty, and seldom went out so much as to congregations, 

except 
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^Cept he was deputed; and seemed more to have CHAP. 

abandoned the world, than when he was a poor Friar, — 

and to be less exalted with his promotion. When Pius 
the Fifth was dead, he entered into the conclave with 
that simplicity and unactivity, that they who had 
known him formerly believed him to be totally decay- 
ed in his parts ; and they who had not known him 
thought he never had any. He gave his vote as he was 
directed by Cardinal Alessandrino, (who was nephew 
to his founder, the last Pope, and was glad to be in* 
strumental in the election of Gregory the Thirtec^nth,) 
upon whom he had attended as an officer in his fami- 
ly, during the time of his being Legate in Spain; and 
fixHn whence the Legate (though he had much kind* 
ness for him) was compelled to dismiss him for the 
perpetual quarrels he had, and the dissension he 
made amongst all the other officers of his family; 
and so sent him before his own return to Rome, afler 
he had by his dexterity and learning got a good re- 
putation in the court of Spain. As soon as the etec- ' 
tion of Gregory was over, with whom it was believed 
that he might have what degree of interest he would 
desire, he returned to his little house and garden^ 
with the same narrow and contracted thou^ts he 
had carried from thence ; and in all that active reign 
seldom appeared, except when any thing that con- 
cerned the greatness and sovereignty of the Papacy 
was upon any occasion brought into debate; and then 
no man was more vigorous in the vindication and ad- 
vancement of it above all earthly powers. In all other 
afl&irs and contests he was so totally un(:oncemed, and 
in preserving his dignity so neghgent and careless, 
that he often walked (when he was thought scarce able 
to go) without a man^ and farthest from the wall, that 
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CHAP, he might ^cape being jostled, and letting sbme part 
^— of his robe hang in the dirt, that the people generally- 
believed him to be cracked in his understanding: 
yet he was known to be charitable, and as great a 
dispenser of alms, as could be administered from his 
small visible revenue. This condition of life, during 
the long reign of Gregory, made him so totally for- 
gotten, that when he came out of the next conclave 
Pope, there were very many in Rome who had never 
seen him, though he had never been out of it, 
Hisarti- The art that made him chosen Pope hath never 

Bcei in the • i i i 

Aonciave. been made use ot by any man smce; at least hath 
never had success. To seem older than he was, and 
more infirm and broken in health, is a vulgar arti* 
fice, and naturally advances the pretence : but to ap- 
pear weak, and almost a fool, and incompetent to 
conduct any afiairs of moment, was the first expedi- 
ent that ever a candidate for the greatest government 
in the world, and in the most active age, depended 
upon ; and yet upon this was all his hope : though 
his age was well known to many not to exceed three- 
score and four, he seemed to be decrepit at the rate 
of fourscore ; he supported himself in that manner 
upon his staff, tliat he looked always as if he would 
fall ; and when any of the Cardinals spoke to him of 
the business of the conclave, he seemed not to under- 
stand it, nor to be capable of acting any part towards 
. it; so that they who had not been formerly ac- 
quainted with him, wondered what was become of 
those abilities which had brought him thither. He 
visited the heads of the several factions with all hu- 
mility, and promised every one of them his vote to 
be^ disposed of as he thought fit. When they had 
been long enough together to discover that any man 
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whom either of them should set his heart upon chap. 
would be excluded by the rest, some amongst the^ 
rest nominated Montalto, and found not that aver- 
sion from him that they expected. Alessandrino and 
Rusticucci (the former whereof was nephew to Pius . 
the Fifth, who had raised Montalto, and was known 
to hate him) one evening went to his cell, and told 
him, that they believed that he would be chosen 
Pope : upon which he smiled, and said, that if he 
were chosen Pope, that they two must do all the busi- 
ness, for he was sure he could do none of it himself: 
and from that time both those Cardinals took all the 
ways underhand to advance his election ; which they 
found the easier, by every man's believing that they 
had no such design, and so never entered into a 
combination to exclude him, which enough were 
ready to have don^ if they had thought the inten- 
tion to be real. They then found, upon conference 
with Cardinal Mandruccio, (the Cardinal of Austria 
being likewise then in the conclave,) that Montalto 
was one of those who would not be unacceptable to 
that King ; .whereupon they made haste to inform 
their firiends, whilst some did not yet believe it, and 
others thought it too late to cross it, and so, when 
they came next to the chapel, they all concurred in 
the adoration. The good man, however, thought 
that not enough, but desired that the scrutiny might 
be called, ai\d, whilst it was doing, he reckoned every 
Cardinal as he was named, until he had passed such 
a number as made the elec^on sure ; and then he 
threw away his staff, and walked as firmly to the 
altar, as ever he had been able to do in his life. 

From this minute he was a new and another man ; His change 
hi3 manners, his gait, his words were of another na-^[J^^*^ 
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jCHAP. ture, and iashion^and tune; and, that he might make 

^ haste to undeceive the world, he sent for half a dozen 

of the Cardinals to sup with him the first night, and 
amongst them the two Cardinals, Alessandrino and 
Rusticucci, and such of the rest as, from his profes- 
sions, were like to promise themselves much interest 
in him ; and they were no sooner sat at supper, than 
he entertained them with discourse of the greatness 
of the pontifical office, of the wisdom of God in con- 
ferring it upon St. Peter alone, " Tibi dabo clavesT 
and how much they had to answer, who, when they 
were trusted alone, assigned it to friends or favour- 
ites. In a word, from the hour of his Pontificate, he 
governed as if he had been born to govern, "not only 
inferior people, but all the Kings and Princes of the 
world; and no man was ever thought to have in- 
terest or credit enough with him, to divert him fi'om 
any resolution he had taken, or from any strong in- 
clination. 
His confe- How far this Pope was from the judgment or con- 
SId^? science of his predecessor Gregory, cannot better ap- 
dcNcveis. pgj^j, j^2Lii by his bchaviour to the Duke de Nevers; 
nor can there be so good an account given of that as 
by that Duke himself, which he gives us very parti- 
<?ularly in the first volume of his Memoirs. It seems 
that Duke (who was zealous m his religion, and 
weak enough to be imposed upon, and had therefore 
an implacable animosity against those of the reform- 
ed religion, and so had been amongst the first who 
had signed the Covenai^t, and had likewise signed the 
letter mentioned before to the last Pope, and like- 
wise the instruction given to the Jesuit, Claude Mat- 
thieu) had still a purposed fidelity to the person of 
the King, and for the conservation of the royal au- 
thority 
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thority against all rebels whatsoever: and (as he CHAP, 
says) as soon as he was a little descended from that* 



height^ whither zeal, and the sense of .injuries done 
to his wife, had blindly carried him, it was no hard 
thing for him to discover great pride hid under the 
specious appearance of much piety; and that the 
good Cardinal of Bourbon was not so much the chief 
and head, as pretext, and as it were the stalking 
horse of his party; nevertheless, he would not (^nly 
declare his suspicions until he had a clearer know- 
ledge of their cause ; and, for fear he might appear 
too light and inconstant, he continued yet firm for 
some time in the resolution he had taken with the 
Cardinal and Duke of Guise; but he writ divers 
letters to them, to oblige them to make such evident 
and positive declarations to him of their intentions, 
that he might have wherewith to convince them of 
breach of promises, in case their actions should not 
prove conformable to their words and letters. He 
did not content himself in having done this, but 
thought himself obliged in conscience to go to Rome, 
(^nd to consult the Pope in an aflbir of such conse- 
quence. » He rid post to Rome, and had several au- 
diences of His Holiness. It was Sixtus the Fifth, 
who had very lately mounted into St. Peter's chair, 
by the sudden death of Gregory the Thirteenth. 

He found this new Pope of a temper much diflFeringHis dha^ 
from that of his predecessor j he was a person who of the 
was steadfast, clear-sighted, and penetrating into af-^**** 
&irs, and who would not be abused or deceived with 
the outward appearance of things. When the Duke 
\jL2id given him an account of the cause of his jour- 
ney, of the love which he had for the church, of the 
fear he was in from the power of the Huguenots, and 
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CHAP, of the torments .and disquiets which he suffered in 

^ his soulyas often as he thought of an heretic PrinceV 

being the next heir to the first crown of Christen- 
dom ; the Pope commended his zeal, and comforted 
his mind, (which was discomposed with such fears as 
were not unbecoming the most generous and heroic 
breast,) and made him clearly see, that those men 
were rash and ill advised, .who dared to lay their 
hands on their swords ; that God's arm was a» 
strong as ever to protect his Church ; and, more 
neai:ly observing the sincerity of this Prince, by the 
tender expressions which discovered the very bot- 
tom of his h^irt, he thought fit to remove that veil 
from before his eyes, which did hide the knowledge 
of afiairs from him, and told him, that he would 
not treat him like others who were not so sincere and 
good Christians, as to what concerned the Church, as 
he was ; that he did take him for an honest man^ 
and a good subject of the King's, and under that 
notion he would endeavour to undeceive him : and 
thereupon he begun to relate unto him the birth and 
the progress of the League unto that very day^ and 
broke out often into this exclamation, *^ Oh Gregory'^ 
^* the Thirteenth ! in designing to do well, you have 
. *^ indeed done very ill! Your soul doth answer at pre- 
*^ sent before the throne of God for the desolation of 
" France, and for all that effusion of blood which 
^ there hath or shall be spilt." 

The Duke of Nevers was very much amazed at this 
exclamation, and, casting himself at the Pope's feet, 
asked him, with tears in his eyes^ what he meant ? 
and if it were possible that there should be any trea- 
son and villany hid under that so specious name of 
the Catholic League? Yes^ (said the Pope,) that 

there 
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0iere is; and I dare assure you^ by an oath, that CHAP, 
there is nothing in it but envy, and jealousy, and ' 

ambition, and desire to reign, with a thousand other 
primes of the like nature ; they whom they call 
Leaguers have deceived Gregory the Thirteenth, 
fmd his principal ministers, as they have d(m% you ; 
and^ being only the instruments of a power which 
fears nothing so much in France as a peace, they 
take a great deal of pleasure in .cheating their very 
selves: he added unto this all that he knew con- 
cerning the designs of Spain, and of those other 
Princes who depend on that crown; and, after having 
explained at large all the mysteries of that cabal, he 
made the Duke acknowledge, that they who did 
compose the body of that party in which he was en- 
gaged were in general the ei^pnies of the King and 
kingdom : he yet continued his discourse, and, smil- 
ing, said, ^ I know very well that in this affidr c£ 
yours the honour and interest of your family ia 
somewhat concerned; I am not so great a stranger ta 
the intrigues of the French court, as not to know (to 
my great r^ret) whatever doth pass, or is done in 
tiie King^s cabinet : I could wish, with all my hearti^ 
that he was more moderate in his affections, that he 
did not deprive himself (as it were) of his own thoughts^ , 
to enter into those of persons whom he loi^s, and that 
he did not give^pretexts too great, and too small to 
complain of, and to blanne his conduct. But what is 
there in all this which can stirrup subjects to take 
^rms against their King, and to make parties in his 
kingdom, to present requests, and to make . declara* 
tions of an insolent nature to him, and force him (as 
it were) to cut off his left arm with his right, to mak# 
iiipx take pains to depos^ himself, in namio^ a suc<- 

cesson* 
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CHAP, cesser/ The Pope then brake into tears^ and said^ 

^ ^ Believe me, my son, I have great compassion for 

your miseries and your divisions, and would to God 
there Were nothing wanting but the best of my 
' blood to restore France to that flourishing estate in 
which she hath been in time past; I would give it 
with the love and joy of a true and tender father : 
but I fear that things are now come to that height, 
that France is no longer in a condition to sufier her 
evils, or their remedies/ As he had done speaking, 
the Duke kissed his feet, the tears being still in his 
eyes; and, finding himself quite another man from 
what he was before this discourse, he said, * Give me 
your benediction, and, if you please, obtain for me 
that power which shall be necessary to the execu- 
tion of what I now consider in my mind, and I wiU 
go from this place to the King my master; and, 
without the consideration of any other glory than 
that of doing my duty, I will consecrate to his ser- 
vice my estate, and my life, and rather die at his 
feet than fail in my fidelity, or the observation of 
that good advice which your Holiness hath intimated 
to me.' The Pope strengthened him in this good re- 
3olution, and heaped upon him blessings, giving him 
chaplets, and medals, and indulgences ; and did so 
much more yet than this, that he permitted him to 
present hJ|m with the form and m§del of the Bull, 
according to which he would have it drawn, to let all 
France know what Jie had been to do with his Holi- 
ness,, as ^so to uphold him with the testimonies of 
several Cardinals. 

The Duke of Nevers being thus converted, he 
made what haste he could to undeceive his friends, 
who he thought had as good meaning lus himself: he 

writ 
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Writ to the Cardinal of Bourbon^ whom he believed to CHAP, 
be an honest man, and knew to be a weak man, and ■ 
gave him an account of all that had passed between 
the Pope and him : he told him of the time that he 
arrived at Rome, and that he had alighted from his 
horse at Cardinal Pellive's house, (who was the chief 
confidant of the League,) who received him with great 
demonstrations of joy, and told him presently, that 
he w«is come too late ; that things were very much 
changed ; and that, since the election of the new 
Pope, the aflairs of France were looked upon with an 
eye wholly different from that with which they were 
lately beheld ; that those who had been the most hot 
for the Catholic party were now become so cold, 
whenever any proposition was made to them of ad- 
vancing their design, they now talked of nothing but 
of that obedience which subjects owe to their lawful 
Prince, and of the ill opinion which his, the Cardi- 
nal's, retreat from the court had given to all Italy : 
he left it to him to conjecture, whether he, the Duke, 
had not been much surprised with this news ; and if, 
knowing the sincerity of his, the Cardinal's, inten- 
tions as he did, he did not blame the lightness of the 
j^rsons of *that court : he told him then of the man- 
ner of the Pope's reception of him, and that, as he 
was about to speak to him, (after he had told him 
that he was glad to see him, knd that he was a true/ 
Israelite,) the Pope interrupted him, and said, I 
make no question but that the intention of the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon is good ; and I will believe that 
that of his confederates is the same ; and, above all, I 
have had so particular a aeclaration of the sincerity 
of your's, as I am persuaded that your conscience 
only is the rule of your actions, and that in the en- 
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CHAP, gagement which yoti have with the Cardinal, and 
— • — ^— the other united Princes, you have no other end but 
the glory of God, and the conservation of the Catho- 
Hc ApostoHc and Roman rehgion ; but, granting this 
to-be so, in what school, I pray you, have you learn* 
' ed that men ^re obliged to make parties against the 
will of their lawfiil Princes? To which the Duke con- 
fesses, that he answered him with some warmth, and 
commotion ; ^ Most holy Father, it is with the con^ 
sent of the King that these things are done.' Upon 
which the Pope made this reply : * I see you begin to 
be hot already; I thought you had come to me to 
hear the words of a iather, to take his advice, and to 
conform yourself thereunto ; and yet I see that the 
same spirit reigns in you which is in all those of 
your society ; yoti cannot endure to be reproved, 
you agree to come to a justification of your proceed*- 
ings, and then condemn every body's opinion but 
yt)ur own. Undeceive yourself; if you will believe 
me, the King of France hath never consented in 
good earnest to yoifr League, or to your arms; he 
looks upon them as attempts against his authori^ ; 
and though the necessity of his afllairs, and the fear 
of a greater mischief, force him to dissemble it, yet 
he holds you all to be bis enemies ; and that more 
terrible, and more cruel ones, than either the Hugue- 
nots of France, or any other Protestants whatsoever. 
I will go on &rther, (said he,) and yet say nothing 
which the knowledge T have of the nature of Princes,, 
and of yours in particular, will not wiirrant me to 
speak with certainty: I fear lest things will be driven 
on to that height, diat at last the King of France (a» 
Catholic a Prince as he is) will be compelled to caU 
in the Heretics to his assistance, to deliver him from 

the 
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Ae tyranny of those of the Roman church.* He com* CHAP, 
pkined often of Gregory the Thirteenth, and of Car- ■ ■ 

dinal Cosmo, and accused them of having kindled 
the fire, and spilt the blood, of all Christendom, by 
tile consent and approbation with which they had fo- 
mented the League and the union of the French Ca^ 
tbolics: and so, the Duke concluded, that they might 
both see how far they were from what they expect*^ 
ed, and what hopes they had of those temporal and 
spiritual succours, which they sought in that place* 
The letter was dated at Rome^ upon the last of July 
fifteen hundred eighty-five^ and may be found in th« 
667th page of the first volume of that Duke*s Me^ 
moirs. 

Shortly after this discourse, the news came to 
Rome of the peace made by the King with the Hu«- 
guenots^ upon which the Duke of Nevers had an- 
other audience df the Pope, and of which he gave the 
Cardinal c^ BouiHbon another relation^ by a letter 
dated within twenty days after the other. He theii 
told him, that things were lodked on quite otherwise 
in Rome than they were in France ; the reunion of 
all ihe Catholics under one bead had seemed to 
them in France a sovereign renifedy for the eiLtirpa-^ 
lion of herety, and for the preservation of tHe Chureh j 
and yet ^at the Pope had but just then told faim, that 
there was never any conspiration formed which wag 
more pernicious either for the Church or fState^ than 
that of the League ; and that he doth praise God 
that it doth ^tppear, as it were, stifled by the bounty 
of l4ie King, and by the approbation which he seem- 
ed to have given to all that liad been dorte ; but if 
♦he pardon and reconciliation be not so sincere as 
Itiey senmed to be, they should see in a short time 
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CHAP, the unhappy consequences which they woi^ld have. 
^^^^' ^It will be necessary, said the Pope, with tears in his 
eyes, that the King of France treat the Catholics as 
his greatest enemies; that he draw 'forces out of Ger- 
many, England, and other Protestant countries, to 
make himself master in his own kingdom ; that he 
make dishonourable conditions with the King of Na* 
varre, and with the Prince of Cond^ ; and that he 
overrun all France with Lutherans and Calvinists : 
behold (said he) the blessed effects of their unions 
and the happy issue of your taking up arms ; believe 
me, and delight not in dheating yourselves. You are 
the uncle of a sovereign Prince, and although he be 
not King of France, yet he hath as noble thought as 
a King of France can have. Go to Mantua and con- 
sult him concerning what hath been lately done in 
France ; ask him what he would do, if he were in 
the place of the most Christian King ; and you shall 
find, that he doth not discourse as the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, nor as the Prince of Lorrain do : I look 
upon you as a Prince of great sincerity and without 
. interest; I do not doubt but that you are a very de* 
vout and religious person, and that you do what you 
do from the instigation of a true zeal : this being so^ 
you will do well to retire with a firm resolution not 
to ^abuse or violate that peace which the King had 
given them^; reunite yourself with him in good ear^ 
nest, and give him thi^t advice yqu shall judge best 
for the extinguishing of heresy and factions in the. 
itate, I have some experi^ice of things, and I think 
I see clear enough into the time to come to speak 
very boldly, but yet very truly, concerning one afc^ 
hit ; and that is, that the Huguenots can never be 
ruined, except the League be also : upon this you 

may 
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iMy tefely resolve^ and do not stay till time do make C H ap« 
you wis6 ) for it halii hever made ai^y person so who - 



h^th hot bought his wisdom widi his own over- 
Um)^. I will not weary you with the length of this 
discourse^ (said he, in letting fall hiier Voice,) but I 
ecrn^ess to you, that my very heart doth bleed wheii 
t tjohsider that tiie tnost glorious kingdom of the 
i^orld, *nd as it Wet^e the flower of Christendom, i^ 
in extreme dang^ to become a prey to foreigners, 
fikfe/anb^er Jerusalem, and to be destroyed by those 
Very hknds ^hich ought to defend it,* And widi this 
mfermation, advice, «tid benediction, (and indeed 
prediction,) the Pope took his last leave of the Duke, 
who made haste to return to France. 

Urns fir we see the transcendent difference be-sixt«fV. 
Iwten the divinity and the policy of Sixtus V. andBuu'42itt 
of that of Gr^ory XIII. and how, in a moment, ^^^«^ 
the whole court of Rome became changed or con*?"!*^* 
verted. It cannot be believed that they both re*Cond£. 
ceived their dictates from the Holy Ghost, and 
thereft)re. it could not be enough wondered at, if 
there were not some inherent malignity in the' office, 
tiiat this i*ope (after so rational and conscientious 
discourses of his own. Without any the least altera- 
tlbns inthe'case, from the time of those discourses, 
exciept »bme succi^sses of the League against the 
Kin^) shodld so much change his opinion, that by 
de^ees he exceeded Gregory in all*the acts of injus* 
tice, oufrige, and impiety ; and for the advancement 
of the CathWic, that is, the religion of Rome, pulled 
tip<ihriiBtlamty by the roots* They of the League 
were so • careiuil to publish in print their victories, 
and made them so much greater than they were, 
with new and old reproaches upon the King for his 
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C H AP* bleach of fiuth> and for the ill spending his timc^ tor 

^gether with his tinderhand and secret treaty with tha 

King of Navarre^ (managed^ as they said^ by Du 
Plessy Momay, who was known to have been in pri* 
yate with the King,) that the Pope believed all ; not 
without apprehension that the Leaguers might be 
able to do all their mischief without his help : and 
therefore^ that he might have some share in it, he 
issued out his Bull of fulmination against the two 
Princes, in a style agreeable to his humour, and th^ 
contempt he naturally had of all Princes. He de- 
clared Henry, called King of Navarre, and Henr]r 
Prince of Cond^, ^^ lesquels il appelloity GSniration 
^^ hastarde et detestable de nilustre maison de Bourr 
*^ boUj HSrStiques relaps6sy Chefs fauteurs et protect 
" teurs de IhSrSsie Sfc.i* and, as such, fallen under 
the censure contained in the sacred canons ; he de- 
prived them of all their lands, signiories, and digni- 
ties, and pronounced them to be incapable to sue-* 
ceed in any principality, particularly to the cropn of 
France; and absolved their subjects of any oath of 
fidelity they had taken to them ; and forbade them 
to render any obedience to them, under the penalty 
pf incurring the same excommunication. 

Monsieur Mezeray obi^rves, that this blow, which 
was thought would prove fatal to the Princes, was 
much more disadvantageous tp the Holy Chair than 
to them ; for it did not only exceedingly provoke 
and enrage the Huguenots, but many Catholics, 
who were most zealous for the defence of the trutii, 
and of the liberties and privileges of the Gallican 
church, were the more curious and diligent to search 
the ground and the bottom of that authority, which 
the Pope assumed over the crown ; and they could 

not 
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not find tbmt in the councils or canons which they at CH ap. 

VIIL 

Rome iixiagined. The Princes themselves were so 



&r from being disheartened by this excommunica^ 
tion, and their friends from forsaking them, that Aej 
found means to get a placart or writing to be set up 
and fastened in the most public and notorious places 
in Rome itself; in which they appealed from the sen- 
tence of Ae Pope, for whatsoever was temporal in it, 
to the Peers of France ; and for the crime of heresy, 
to a friture Council, before whom they cited the 
Pope to appear; and declared him to be AnCi4Jhrist 
ff he refused to appear before it. This BuU likewise 
awakened tho King to an apprehension that it was all 
attempt made by which they might facilitate the 
way towards his own deposing ; and therefore he 
published an Arr^t, straitly forbidding diat that BuU 
should ^ published in France. 

The Pope easily found that he had got no ground AiMssina. 
^ this Bull, more than that itinereased the coafideoce Duke, tnd 
^ the League! in him; whereas they, before looked ^"^"^^^ 
upon hiip as an enemy; and it made it likewise ne-^^^* 
Ncessar^ for him to enter into a closer correspondence 
with them : yet they could not prevail with him to 
do any act intermediately against the King, or to send 
a Legate to reside amoi^t them, (both which they 
-'very iafiportunately desired,) until afiter the killing of 
the Duke, and Cardinal of Guise at Blois ; which, if 
«ver atiy assassination was or can be lawful, could 
.not be avoided with the retention of his own sove- 
li^ignty; tliey being so irtrong and powerful, that 
liuHigb thdr guilt of high treason and rebelUpn was 
*knmprn ^ alithe world, and manifest to the whole 
* kingdom, yet iie could not have justice upon them 
l9jr tile admuiistratioQ of* any judicatory; all degrees 
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CHAP, of men being so terrified with their power and au- 
thority; and at that very time when they were cut 



transaction. 



off, they had conspired to compel him to transfer his 
regal power from himself to such persons as would 
' be guided and governed by them. 
Proceedings The ucws of this was no sooner brought to Rome, 
upon this than the Pope let himself loose to all the thoughts 
' and resolutions that passion and revenge could sug- 
gest to him. When the news came first to Rome 
of the death of the Duke of Guise, (which was a day 
or two before that of the CardinaFs,) the Pope seemed 
neither surprised with it nor moved at it; neither 
from his own conscience upon the intolerable inso- 
lence and provocation of that Duke towards the King, 
nor from the relation that he received from his Nun^- 
cio, who was well affected to the King, and gave an 
account of that action as a thing the King could not 
avoid consistently with his dignity or the security of 
his person. But when the next messenger arrived 
with the account of the death of the Cardinal, and 
that the Cardinal of Bourbon and the Archbishop c£ 
Lyons were generally believed to be in the same 
danger, being under the same Arrdt, the Pope, ^^ qui 
^^ faisoit gloire de marcher sur les Utes sauveraines^ 
(as Monsieur Mezeray says,) would not lose this oc- 
casion to shew his puissance and his courage. Though 
he himself used all the Cardinals with that insolence 
and contempt as if they had been his simple valets, 
and talked frequently when he was with any of them 
that he would unmake and degrade him; and al- 
though he had lately caused a Bull to be read 
in the Consistory, by which he declared St Bonaven^ 
ture Doctor of the Church, and did not ask the opi- 
nion of the Cardinals theceupon ; for fear the com- 
pany 
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pany should go against him^ as the congregation of CHAP. 

Cardinals which he had appointed for that afiair had ^— 

dcme ; of which assembly there being one sent unto 
him^ to tell him they were of the opinion that he ought 
not to make St. Bonaventure Doctor of the Church, 
he had answered, that he would do it nevertheless, 
for that the Holy Ghost was with him, and that it 
wa9 to him, and not to the Cardinals, that the Holy 
Ghost was promised : yet as to all others, he raised 
the style and title of Cardinals much higher than 
they were before, and had equalled them to Kings 
by his Bull that he had published in the second year 
of his Pontificate; in which he declared, that they 
were " veri sal terrtB ac lucerne, posite super cafuU" 
^^ labruniy ut inter sangutnem et sanguinem, causam 
'^ et causam^ lepram et lepram discemant &fcr all 
Christians were to observe their precepts and direc- 
tions as " reguUz et nornke recti, vivendi;^ that their 
high quality and condition could not be doubted, 
when the Pope himself, being a member of that body, 
is chosen by and out of that number, ^^ qui tunc de-- 
^^ mum publico bono Christiani popuU opttmus sine 
" ulld (Usputatiofie existet;^ and therefore, as the mo- 
narch of the world, hp confers many privileges and 
immunities, even to the restraining and nulUfying 
any thing that shall be done to the contrary by any 
of his successors as to the number; namely, not to 
exceed seventy, {uncording to the example of Moses 
in the choice of seventy, and according to the num^ 
her of the seventy disciples ; which rule his succes- 
sors, as to the number, have been contented to submit 
to, vnth a total rejection of all the other rules and 
orders prescribed in that Bull. So that, as if he sen- 
sibly felt that one of the limbs and members of his 
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CHAP, own body was cut off in the violent death of that 
1- Cardinal, he cast nothing but wildfire out of hi» 



mouth, and talked of nothing but doing justice upon 
the King, as if he had been one of his meanest sub- 
jects. Yet he paused so long as to send a|K>sitive 
command to the King, that he should immediately 
set the Cardinal of Boudbon and the Archbishop of 
Lyons at liberty ; and as sqon'as he received excuses 
for the not doing thereof, upon the most substantial 
reasons of state, he presently issued out a monitory in 
this form : in the first place, he renewed his command, 
for the liberty of the Cardinal and the Archbishop 
within ten days after the publication of the said mo- 
nitory ; in default whereof, he declared that the 
King had incurred the ecclesiastical censures, espe- 
cially those which are contained in the Bull, " In 
Coend Domini^ from which he could not be absolved 
but by the Pope himself, except in the hour of death, ' 
and upon caution to give satisfaction if he lived ; and 
he required him farther personally to appear at 
Rome within threescore days, and revoked all those 
indulgences faculties and privileges which the Holy 
Chair might have granted to him, or to any of his 
predecessors, to the contrary. 
The King's This rage, and the necessity of his affairs, kqpt up 
conduct ^^ King's spirits to that, degree, that he prosecuted 
his resolution to join with the King of Navarre and 
the Huguenots ; and preserved hiS dignity in with- 
holding any kind of compliance with the Pope's 
usurpation. And therefore he writ to his ambassador 
at Rome, and to the Cardinal Joyeuse, who was 
then Protector of Prance in Rome, and in whose Me- 
moirs, the truth whereof nobody hath questioned, it 
is recorded, that they should consult together, whe- 
ther. 
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tiber, in respect of the Cardinal, it would be necessary CHAP. 

for his Majesty to have the absolution of his Holi ^— 

ness ; advising them nevertheless, before they made 
any overtures thereupon, to carry themselves in such 
manner that nobody might pretend to attribute to 
themselves a greater power over the Kings of Prance 
than that which had been acknowledged in time 
past* He says, that, since the writing of that part of 
the letter, he had found a brief which his Holiness 
had sent him heretofore, by virtue of which the 
Doctors in Divinity had judged that he might be ab- 
solved from this by any Confessor whom he would 
please to choose ; according to which resolution he , 
had confessed before the Theologue of that city, a 
man very £itmous for learning, piety, and integrity of 
life, who had given him absolution, after which he 
had communicated and received the body of our 
Lord upon the first day of the year. 

But the Pope was too strong to be bound by such The P6pc 
M^ak obligations, and well understood the advantage^ Jiv^ 
he had by the irresolute nature of the King, and^j^'^'lj 
even from his conscience, which he knew to be 
wholly devoted to the Catholic Religion ; and that 
mere necessity, which he had foreseen and foretold, 
had produced that conjunction with the King of Na- 
varre: .and therefore, without any consideration of 
all that he had said to the Duke of Nevers, and 
which be had often repeated to the Marquis of Pf- 
savy, who was afterwards, and long before, ambassa- 
dor from the most Christian King at Rome, (to 
whom he had frequently exclaimed in the same man- - 
ner against Gregory the Thirteenth, and the treason 
fiilsehood and iniquity of the League, even at the 
tiiQi^ when he had received an agent from the Duke 
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CHAP, of Guise,) he now made haste to send a Legate^ 

' — which Gregory could never be prevailed with to do, 

to reside at Paris, and to assist the League in all 
thejir counsels, and to promise all possible assistance 
from his Holiness. And the Legate writ him word 
afterwards, that if he had not caused 'fifty thousand 
crowns to be delivered into the hands of those whp 
were entrusted by the League, all strangers would 
have returned home, and that the principal persons 
of Paris would enter into a peace with the King ; 
which very probably would have been the case in a 
short time, considering how. strong the King's forces 
grew suddenly to be, (not only by the King of Na- 
varre's joining all his Huguenot troops to those of 
the King, but by a great access and conflux of the 
Catholics, out of indignation to see their King 
treated in that manner by his rebellious subjects, 
under, the pretence of Catholic Religion, and that 
they called in the aid of foreigners to subdue France,) 
so that he was atble in a short time to bring his pow- 
erful army to the very gates of Paris, and to restrain 
provisions from entering into the city. 
The Pope But now the power of the Pope appeared, who had 
nT^t™™" made himself so terrible to that nation, as if they 
Henry III. ,.^|y belicvcd whatsocvcr hue said to be the word of 
God. There was no other rhetoric used in the pul- 
pits, but to defame the King, and to render hini 
odious to the people ; nor can there be a greater in- 
stance of the malignity and frenzy of that time, than 
the declaration and resolution then published, upon a 
solemn consultation by the college of Sorbonne, that 
the Frenchmen were absolved from their oath of fi- 
delity, and from all duty and obedience to Henry of 
Valois ; and that they might with a good conscience 
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take arms against him; which I wish may be for- CHAP, 
gotten for their resolute determination of the contrary '- — 



upon all occasions since that time, as their predeces- 
sors had always done before, in spite of all judgments 
pronounced by the Pope himself. But the divinity was 
current then ; insomuch as a young melancholic Friar 
of the order of St. Dominick, of the age of five and , 
twenty years, intoxicated with that doctrine, under 
pretence of delivering Some secret message to the 
King from some of his par^ in Paris, stabbed him AisaMini* 
in the belly with a knife in such a manner that he Henry in. 
died the next day. So quick an operation had the 
Pope's excommunication! For his monitory, after the 
days of notice were expired, was become so effectual 
an excommunication, that, being issued but in the 
beginning of May, it murdered the King on the se- 
cond of Augyst following. 

The news of this horrid parricide was no sooner The Pbpc 
brought to Rome than the Pope presently called athei 
Consistory, that he might be the first reporter of it ;*^ 
when he made the relation of it in such a manner as 
made it evident that he was well enough content to 
be thought the author j and he even solemnized the. 
memory of that accursed Friar for his unparalleled 
zeal and courage, in that infamous speech of his in 
the Consistory, of which there are too many record* 
preserved to have it ever forgotten. Indeed Sixtus 
the Fifth had gone too far to retire; and, having 
brought this fate upon one King, whom he knew to 
be H CathoUc, only upon his suspicion of favouring 
heretics, it cannot be wondered at that he prosecuted 
his blow with more resolution, and fury against the 
heretic himself who succeeded him ; and who h^ 
knew had a s{nrit as great as his own, if he were not 
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CHAP, quickly suppressed^ to take full revenge upon thoM 
-who had so near destroyed him* They of the League 



persuaded him that they owed their deliverance from 
their late King (whom they loaded with all rcs- 
proaches of perjured murderer and tyrant, and the 
like) to his monitory^ which was not ingrateful to 
hhn, and made him believe that, with the conti- 
nuance of his favour, they should be in a short time 
able to overthrow and ruin'the new Pretender; so 
that he began to fancy that he should have a prin-^ 
cipal share in the chbice and appointment of him 
who should be thought worthy to wear that crown. 
, Yet he gave orders to the Cardinal Cajetan, his Le* 
gate, that he shoidd use all his endeavours that 
France might be provided of a pious and a Catholic 
King, and one that would be agreeable to all good 
Frenchmen ; that he should consult with the ambas-^ 
sadors of Spain and Savoy, and hear what proposi- 
tions they would make ; but to shew himself entirely 
disinterested, and not to ei^age himself on the be* 
half of any jnret^ider, insomuch as he should as re»» 
dily hearken to the King of Navarre himself^ if he 
would give any such hope of being reconciled to the 
Church in such a manner as might consist with ths 
honour and dignity of the Holy Chair. He did wish^ 
and had many of the League concur with hint, thfit 
the Cardinal of Bourbon might be declared King^ 
who was by many called by the name of Charles tbo 
Tenth, and in Paris they coined money in his name 
and with his effigies ; at which the King of Spain 
and all his party of the League were much offimded.. 
A^nddns This made the Pope again withdraw his good opi-* 
nion from the Ld^oe, when he discovered that all 
their pretence of Rel^cm was reserved into iaetioa 
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for the Spaniard^ and to set the crown upcm hit head c H ap. 

who should be chosen or appointed by him ; and the '-^ 

death of the Cardinal of Bourbon at that time in 
prison made them less reserved towards that inclinar*- 
lion« But the Pbpq was so averse from any such 
thought, that he utterly refused to issue out or renew 
his excommunication against the new King, which 
he was with all importunity urged to do by the 
League, as well as by the ambassador of Spain : and 
when he saw the King, after he had beep compelled^ 
^pon the assassination of the^last, speedily and in 
disorder to withdraw his army from Paris, and in 
Few days reduced unto so great straits that it was be- 
lieved that be fled with a purpose to transport him- 
self into England, and seemed to be deserted as well 
by the Huguenots as Crtholics, (which information 
was by courier after courier transmitted to Rome;) 
I say, when he saw this King, by the vigour and ac* 
tivity of his own sprit, gather an army together, re- 
concile many of the principal Catholics to him, with- 
out so much as making a promise to change his re- 
ligion ; that he fought with his enemies and beat 
them; that he took towns, and had brought his army 
to besiege Paris itself; he grew to express an extra- 
ordinary high esteem of the King, and as much to 
undervalue the League, and to mention them widi 
disapprobation and contempt. Nor was he at all r^ 
served in publishing a particular hatred against the 
pride and ambition of tlie Spaniard, insomuch as, 
when it was known that he had amassed together five 
miUions of gold in the castle of- St. Angelo, and 
FhiKp the Second sent to him to fiimish a sum of 
money for the advancement of the Catholic Religion 
and the extirpation of the heretics in France, he did 
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CHAP, not only refuse it positively and absolutely^ but id 

1— such a manner^ and with that sharpness of words, as 

could not become any man who did not believe him* 
self to be much superior to the other: all which 
made Harry the Fourth very much to lament his 
death, which fell out little more than one year after 
his coming to the crown. 
Death and It cannot be doubted but that if Sixtus the Fifth 

character of - * . 

Sixtus V. had lived to that age, or the King had chosen to do 
that in his time wl>ich he did afterwards in the 
change of his religion, that Pope would have so en- 
tirely wedded his interest, that Spain would have felt 
it in all its dominions ; for he was a man who did 
nothing by halves, and was without any fear of any 
earthly power. The truth is, he was an original, and 
in many respects a much greater Pope, than any who 
was before him, or any who hatb succeeded him. He 
did, in the six years of his reign, more acts of mag- 
/ nificence in his glorious buildings in the city of 

Rome itself, (besides what*he raised in other places^) 
than any three Popes who had been before him, or 
have come after him ; and all for the beaefit of the 
public : he left a greater treasure of money behind 
him in the public treasury than ever was before or 
since enclosed within the walls of the castle of St^ 
Angelo: and in the impartial administration of jus- 
tice (except where his own supreme jurisdiction and 
authority seemed to be contested, or circumscribed 
and limited) very exact and severe : indeed, in all 
mattery that related to the other, he could endure no 
bounds, nor eared to transgress any. His greatest 
pride was (which was his predominant vice) to make 
it believed that all Kings and Princes were inferior 
to him, and stood in need of him, and that he had 
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no need of any of them^ or the least dependance CHAP, 
upon them. At the same time that he gave counte ^ 



nance to the League in France, by which he dis- 
oU^ed that King to the utmost, he used vfi cere^ 
mony, nor shewed any regard, towards Spain ; but 
when the first Hackney was presented to him at the 
usual time and with the usual formality, and when 
the Grande, in great lustre, presented it in the name 
of his Catholic Majesty, and as his acknowledgment 
for the kingdom of Naples, the Pope made no other x 
answer or ceremony to the ambassador, but tliat it 
was v^ small rent for so very large a farm, and pre- 
sently turned -away : and when he was shortly after 
informed that the King of Spain had restrained the 
building any more religious houses in Spain, and 
saw a Pragnrntique thttt he had lately published against 
the Clergy's intermeddKng m some affairs, he bitttfrly 
inveighed against the former, and said he had meddled 
with that he had nothing to do, and he would give 
order that he should not be obeyed therein ; and for 
the Pragmaftique, he said he would send it to the 
Congregation for the pi^ohibition of books, with order 
thaft they should insert it in the next (Atalogue of 
prohibited books, with their censure, tl\at the author 
0f it might be looked upon as a Lutheran, and an 
enemy to the Catholic faith. 

The Carcfinal Joyeuse, in his letter of the fourth His oom- 
of November fifteen hundred eighty-six, to KingtoCtidmmi 
Henry the Third, tells him, he did believe that thej^^nfe 
levies which had been lately so' much spoken of b^?"^^" 
tween the Pope and the Duke of Savoy, for the en» 
t^rprise of Grenoa, had been made in expectation of 
what would be the success of that in England^ 
(whidi #as tibat design of Parry^s upon the Queen of 
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CHAP. England^ which hath been mentioneii before,) that 

'— they might be ready to make use of that oceasion, in 

case it proved favourable, rather than really to execute 
that of Genoa ; because tfiey had seen, that as soon 
as that of England had been discovered, the forces 
which had been ordered to march with so great haste 
stopped on a sudden, and nobody at present spoke 
a word of Genoa. He said, the Pope spoke ta him 
very earnestly' to recommend to his Majesty the 
Queen of Scotland, who he heard was suspected ta 
have some part in that conspiracy lately discovered 
against the Queen of England : and ELis Holiness 
said, that he could not choose but pity that poor 
Queen very much ; and that, for his own part, he 
durst hardly speak of her, there not being wicked 
men tvanting who would aqcuse him to have had a 
share in . that enterprise against the Queen of Eng- 
land ; and therefore he did desire his Msyesty, who, 
he said, he knew could at that time do what he 
pleased with the Queen, to do his utmost to jH-ocure 
her liberty. The Pope confessed to the Cardinals, that 
he would not deny but that several persons had ad- 
dressed themselves to him, offering to murder the 
Queen of England, but that he had always rejected 
them,, as being an action which he did detest and 
abhor. 

The Cardinal told the King, that the Pope said, 
that th^ Queen of England was an Infidel, deprived 
of her kingdom by apostolical censures ; and that he 
was very sure, that, in conjunction with the King of 
Denmark, the Duke of Saxony, and the other Pro- 
testant Princes, she had .sent to treat a league vnth 
the Turk, and to persuade him to make a league with 
the Persian, and then to turn his whole forces against 
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the Emperor and the two Kings of Spain and chap. 

France ; and that she and her adherents would join ^— 

themselves to and march with the Turks ; and His 
Holiness assured him that the Turk began to hearken 
to that league^ which the Queen of England and the 
other Protestant Princes proposed to him ; and that 
be had sent them word, that as for the year fifteen 
hundred eighty seven, he could not possibly arm 
himself to undertake any great expedition whatsoever; 
but that if the same Princes did continue of the same 
mind, he did promise them, that, against the year 
eighty-eight, he would gather together the greatest 
armies, both by sea and land, that had ever been 
seen : so that seeing the danger that Christendom 
was like to run. His Holiness desired that t^e Ca- 
tholic Princes would prepare betimes, to the end that 
they might not be taken unprovided ; and that one 
of the principal means ^ould be to gain the Queen 
of England^ and convert her to be a Catholic, whick 
he desired his Majesty would endeavour to do. 

It is very probable that the Pope used those dis- 
courses of the correspondence between the Queen 
and the Turk (since it was not probable that he 
could believe, or imagine aiiy such thing) with a 
prospect toward the Spanish engagement for the 
year eighty-eight, with which' he was well acquaint- 
ed ; and both to give some colour to those prepara- 
tions, as if tiiey were made only to resist and repel, 
the Turks, and to induce all Catholic Princes to have 
arms ready against that conjuncture of time. Nor 
can it be presumed, because of the continual differ- 
ences and animosities which were between the Pope 
and Philip the Second, that he was not entrusted 
with that afiair ; for though their ^reat pride irre- 
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CHAP, conciled their persons to each other, yet thdir pts- 

^ siohs and rage were equal against the Proteatants^ and 

against th^ |)erson of that Queen ; and there is abua^ 
dant evidence that Sixtus was entirely trusted with 
that design, and was depended upon to prepare the 
Catholics of England to make the E>e8t use they 
could of that occasion and opportunity* It was a 
comnK>n saying of that Pope in his ordinary dis- 
courses, and the same Cardinal told the Kiiig that 
he said the same thing to him, that one ought to 
treat a Turk, who came to render himself Catholic, 
quite' otherwise than a Heretic : that as for a person 
bom an Infidel, he would go to meet him to embrace 
his good will ; but a perjured Christian he would 
stand 3till and expect hb comings and treat him (in 
order to his conversion) as the Church doth direct. 
After all this extravagimcy, he did not dissemble the 
having a secret inward reverence for Queen EUza* 
heth ; and would (rften say, that there were btit three 
Princes in Europe who knew how to goveri^ Eliza- 
beth, Harry the Fourth, and Sixtus. 

When I consider a^d weigh all his actions and be* 
haviour, during his short reign, he seems to me 
really to have believed (which I thmk few others 
have done) that he was deputed by God Aln^ghty aa 
the universal monarch to, govern and reform the 
whole wc»rld ; and that Kings w^e as much his sub^ 
jects is any other class of men : and if fiings well 
examined and conside^d the acts of his and his pre^ 
decessor Gregory's pcHi^ti'Bbeate, they would be con^ 
vinced how impossible it is that God hath assigned 
such a power and autliOTitjr to the Bishops of Rooie, 
and how impossible it is for tiiem to live in -any sa*- 
cwity, to have their subjeotis obedieiit to thena, 
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and the laws observed, whilst they are suffered to CHAP. 

* . VIII 

imagine that the Popes hare any such jurisdiction '— 



committed to them by God. 

The three successors of Siztus stayed not longUrbtn vil 
enough upon the stage to afibrd us much matter for 
enlargement. Urban tiie Seventh, who was his im- 
mediate successor, reigned but thirteen days, and 
left litde more memorable behind him, than his 
message to his kindred, that they should forbear to 
come to Ilome, and should neither accept titles or 
preferment from him. How true he would have 
continued to that resolution may be doubted, by the 
inccmstancy of some of his successors afler as solemn 
a profession. As short as his reign was, he mani* 
fested so much prejudice and displeasure against the 
League, that the French writers would have it be- 
lieved that both Sixtus and he were hastened away 
by the direction of Spain ; though either of them, 
being above seventy years of age, seemed not to stand 
in need of any c^er poison for a vehicle than the 
number of their years. 

Gregory the Fourteenth, who followed Urban, and^JO'r 
was a Milanese, though he reigned but ten months, communi- 
. quickly made*it appear whose subject he was ; andryiv. *^ 
wholly betook himself to the advancement of the in- 
terest of his own King ; and presently issued out two 
monitories, the one addressed to the Prelates and 
Clerg^ of Prance, the other to the Nobility Magis- 
trates and People : by the first, he excommunicated 
all Iho^e who did not retire from the obedience pos- 
sessions or train of Henry of Bourbon within fif- 
teen days, and at the expiration of those fifteen days 
they were to stand deprived of all their benefices; by 
the second, he exhorted them to do the same, if they 
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CHAP, would not turn the good will of a father into th^ se- 
VIII . • 
^verity of a judge; and in both of them he declared 

Henry of Bourbon excommunicated^ and deprived of 
all his kingdoms and dominions. The Duke of 
Maine understood his own condition too well to be 
pleased with these transactions^ and did all he could 
to prevent the publishing them in the places and 
towns which held for the League, and which Lan- 
driane (the person employed by the Pope) caused 
speedily to be done : and France as qui<5kly appear- 
ed less Catholic than it was thought to be at Rome. 
Henry IV. The King had forbidden the Parliament to meet 
the Pariia- any morc at P^ris, and ocdereii them to assemble at 
whTch con- Tours ; and so many of them as were not united to 
p^^ ^^ '^^ League, or had not his secret licence to remain 
Bulls. there for his service, yielded obedience to his com- 
mands, and came to Tours; where they again di- 
, vided themselves by his Majesty's orders ; and part 
of them remained there, and the rest resided at Cha- 
lons. The Chamber at Chalons declared those Bulls 
of the Pope to be null scandalous and seditious, full 
of imposture, and contrary to the decrees and canons 
of the Councils and to the rights of the Galilean 
church ; and ordained that they should be torn and 
burnt by the hand of the hangman ; that Landriane 
should be apprehended, and ten thousand livres re- 
compence should be given to him who should deli- 
ver him into the hands of justice ; forblddiftg all 
the King's subjects to lodge or harbour him ; and 
that nobody should go to Rome, or send money thi- 
ther for any provisions or expeditions whatsoever; 
and ordered, that the Procureur G^n^ral should en- 
ter an appeal to the next Council lawfully called. 
The Chamber at Tours shewed yet more courage than 
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that at Chftlons^ and deckted Gregory to be an ene- CHAP, 
my to the peace and union of the Church ; that he .-^ 



was an enemy to the King and to the State; that he 
adhered to the conjuration of Spain ; that he was a 
favourer of rebels^ and guilty of the parricide of Hen- 
ry the Third. And that the Pope might see how fkr 
the King was from being thunderstruck, he reversed 
at the same time all those edicts which had been 
given against the Huguenots, and the judgments 
which had passed thereupon, and revived all the for- 
mer edicts of pacification. It is true, that they who 
remained in die Parliament at Paris adhered still to 
the League, and pronounced those other Arrets to 
be void and of no eflfect, being made by men who 
had no power, and who were schismatics and here- 
tics, enemies to God and the church ; and ordained 
that their Arr^ should be torn in pieces whilst the 
court sate ; and that the several pieces should be 
burned upon the marble table by the executioner of 
justice. 

The Clergy likewise assembled at Mantes, accord- The dasr 
ing to the King^s order, and declared the Bulls to be at Mantes 
void, unjust, and to be granted by the suggestions ofj^^^g 
4e enemies to the state; but declared withal, that J^'* 
they would not depart from their obedience to the 
Holy Chair: and they then considered what order 
to establish for the provisions for benefices, since it 
was not lawful to repair to Rome. The Archbishop 
of Bourges made an overture, that a Patriarch might 
be created of France, but he was thought to have 
some design for himself, since, after the Archbishop 
of Lyons, (who was of the League,) his pretence was 
fairest. Others proposed, that the King should call 
a National Council ; and the King was well pleased 
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CHAP., that these and otber expedients should be proposed 
to terrify tiie Pope, but without any inclination U> 



Death of make U3e of either. But, during those high contests, 
XIV. and this fiery Pope left the world, and he who succeeded 
Innocent* him, lunocent the Ninth, Hved only two months^ 
^^' without yielding us any matter of observation to oi|r 

purpose. 
The Papal Indeed we copie next to a man and to a time that 
not looked yield us argument enough of the illimited pretences 
Sc Gafii- stnd desires of the Pope, (who never could have more 
^^^^^1* advantages to second them and carry them on,) and 
m^iart(rf*the steadiucss apd contradiction of the whole Gal- 
^eiigioQ. lican Church against his authority : and I shall be 
the longer in the disquisition of the occurrences, be- 
cause I think they yield abundant evidence that the 
Papal jurisdiction was not then looked upon by th^ 
Catholic Bishopjs and Clergy of France, as a Catholic 
verity, or a ftindaments^l part pf Catholic religion. 
Violent Upon the death of Innocent the Ninth, after w 

ings in con- short a rcigu, it was generally believed that the con- 
tii^d^S" clave would have been very short; since so many 
ix!""*^*^^ Cardinals were gone out of Rome, and it was enough 
known, by the late transactions in the election of 
the last Pope, to what party they who remained were 
severally incUned ; and none of the public ministers 
C9uld have received instructions from their* mai^ters 
for the exclusion of any. At this time the Spanish 
faction thought themselves so much superior in nuip- 
her, that they declared tljat they were sur^ of a^ 
many voices as were requisite upon the scriitiny, and 
that there were not enough left to mak§ an ex<i^- 
sion ; and so they were not reserved in publishiR^ 
before they entered into the conclave^ that ^ Cardi- 
nal of 3anta Severina should quickly come QUt P$jie ; 

of 
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frfwluch they thought themselves so sure, that they chap. 

inteuded to have gone to adoration within two hours i ^ 

after they entered the conclave. But they found 
themselves deceived ; and that, even of those who 
had promised their votes, many withdrew out of 
envy to those who were thought the principal nego- 
ciators, to whom all the obligations would be ac- 
knowledged, whilst they should be thought to have 
contributed little thereunto. The leaders however 
pursued their purpose so resolutely, that, after many 
days, Santa Severina was so much believed to b^ 
elected, that himself declared that he would assume 
•the name of Clement, and his cell was, according to 
custom, pulled down and plundered. But the oppo- 
site party made so great a clamour, crying that the 
votes were mistat^en, and that they would have them 
numbered again, and the conftision was so great, and 
even the violence, that the Cardinals laid hands on 
each other; and many declared, that they would pro- 
test against the election for want qf freedom ; inso- 
much as the gravest and the best reputed Cardinals, 
(^ven of those who desired Santa Severina to be Pope,) 
fpr the spandal, desired to put an end to the present 
disorders, and to defer the prosecution of the great 
a&ir till the next day* And so the poor Cardinal, 
whose person was generally thought worthy of the 
promotioi^ returned to the place where his cell had 
stood, vnthout finding the least thing there for his 
aecomUMKlatron ; and ft'om that time (though the 
party still opiniatred his election for very many days, 
even till, many of their friends were carried sick out 
of the conclave, and &ome qf them died) they found 
their vptes ^till decreased ; notwithstanding all the 
profdis^ and all the menaces they could n^ake. 

Where- 
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CHAP. Whereupon the Spaniards^ finding they could not 
► make him whom they desired most, yet that they 



could mako/ one of their own faction, resolved that 

the Cardinal Aldobrandiiii, who was well known 

to their King, would be acceptable to him ; and so 

unexpectedly they proposed him ; and within half 

an hour there was so universal a concurrence, that he 

was elected, himself only resisting and refusing. The 

Spanish Pontifical says, that he did positively i^efuse 

to accept it, till the Cardinal of Santa Severina first 

released his right or pretence, and then he took the 

name of Clement the Eighth. 

Clement Clement entered into the pontificate like a man 
VIII. Aldo- , , o . t 1 1 . «* . t 

brandini. choscu by ISpain, and made his affection to the 

League quickly to appear, by renewing his instruc- 
tions to the Legate to prosecute to the utmost their 
V interest, and to do all he c6uld in prejudice to the 

King, who was sorry for the death of Innocent, and 
resolved to endeavour to do all he could to divert 
Clement fr^m giving himself wholly lip to the in- 
terests of Spain. 
Embassy As soou therefore as he heard of his election, and had 
^iv.^" likewise himself resolved to become Catholic, which 
to dcdS^ ^^ found to be necessary to his condition, he sent the 
his convcr-Duke of Ncvcrs (who had formerly known the Pope, 
Roman le- and been much esteemed by him) to Rome, to assure 
iigion. jjjg Holiness of the sincerity of his conversion to the 
Roman religion. But when the Pope knew that the 
Duke was in his journey, he sent Possevini the Jesuit, 
a man of great activity in those times and in those af- 
fairs, to meet him, and to let him know, that as a pri- 
vate person he should be very welcome to Rome; but 
as ambassador from the King of Navarre (for so he 
called him) he could not receive him, as not believing 

him 
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him to be a true Catholic. Notwithstandine any thing CHAP. 

; VIII 

the Jesuit said, the Duke continued on hift journey ; '— 

and, being come to Rome, at his very first audience 
spake very passionately for, the King his master, and 
as briskly against the League; and the Pope, being 
very much warmed at the confidence of his dis- 
course, answered him thus : " Do not you tell me 
" that your King is a Catholic ; I will never believe 
"that he is truly converted, unless an angel from 
" heaven come to tell it me in my ear. As to what 
" concerns those Catholics who follow his party, I 
" do not look upon them as disobedient, or as de- 
" serters of their religion ; but yet they are bastards, 
" and sons of the servants on the other side, they of 
" the League are the true and legitimate children, 
" and the props and fiiithful pillars of the Catholic 
** Religion .'^ Of the truth of this conference we 
have the evidence of the Duke of Nevers himself*. 
And when the Pope himself made a relation in the 
Consistory of what had passqd between him and the 
Duke of Nevers, and that he had absolutely denied to 
give the King an absolution, or to acknowledge him 
for a Catholic, the first reason he assigned was, " ra- 
'^ iione impenitenti4ey^ whichy he said, was so manifest, 
that from the time that he had been declared ^^ mho- 
*^ iiiis ad regm successionem a sanctd sede^ he was 
so £iir from relinquishing what he had possessed, that 
he continued tnaking war against the Catholics, and 
had recovered by arms and usurped a great part of 
the kingdom of France, ^/ tontra sedis ApostoKc4t 
** sentetUiam^ and endeavoured to recover the rest ; 
and therefore it abundantly appeared, ^ quam longi 

* In the second tome of his Memoirs, p. 414. 

" infeRo! 
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CHAP. ^^ tnfdm istt dhtei a vera pamitentue stgi^isP upon 

^— this, and other as weighty reasons, " ab^t h nobis tii 

^^ in caussd Dei vacillemus^ he will never consent to 
so irrational a request, or do any thing so unworthy 
the Holy Chair, nor give posterity cause to com- 
plain, that such a mischief hath been introduced by 
any Pope ; '^ quin potius parati sumus e^coriariy lace- 
*^ rarij ac martyrium sulitre? But how constant His 
Holiness remained, and how long he persisted in 
those haughty resolutions, must appear hereafter. 
Henry IV. Henry the Fourth satisfied himself with the light 
himself » approach he had made, and cared not so much to ap- 
in^Fnmcc. p^ar a CathoHc at Rome as in France, and resolved 
to do his business as much, and as well, by being re- 
puted a good Frenchman as a good Catholic, which 
he declared his resolution to be to his own Bishops, 
and that he was willing to go to Mass. He com- 
plained of the stubbornness and incredulity of the 
Pope, who, notwithstanding his application and- ten- 
der of his obedience, ha(l obstinately denied to grant 
him absolution ; which he imputed to his subjection 
and dependance upon the King of Spain, who, th^ 
all knew, fomented this bloody and destroying war 
only that he might obtain the sovereignly of France 
for his own daughter, against the fundamental laws 
<^ the kingdom : and he therefore^ desired them well 
to consider, since he was ready to do whatsoever was 
hdieved to be necessary for the good of France, whe- 
ther it was in the Pope's power to deny peace to that 
miserable kingdom, and to keep it always under the 
exercise and mortification of fire and sword. Whilst 
he committed this piovince to the Bishops, he prose- 
cuted the war with the utmost vigour ; he fought 
and beat hi^ enemies^ obtained every day signal vic- 
tories. 
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tones, "recovered towns^ and the Catholics of the chap. 
greatest quality and interest made their peace with . 



him, and returned to their obedience ; and at last 
Paris itself opened its gates to him, and receivfed him 
with public joy. 

All these were powerful arguments with Clement; The Pbpe 
but notwithstanding all this, he would not desert thegnmthim 
League; who, notwithstanding they were compelled *^*"^^ 
to leave Paris, adhered still to the Pope, and had ar- 
mies enough on foot, and places enough at their de- 
votion, to give ihe King much trouble, until he could 
im)cure absolution, which the Pope resolved not to < 
give, and had so much reserved to himself, that no 
other persons or Prelates had a facul^ to absolve him. 
"Hie truth is, the Pope, who was a wise man, was in 
gusat strait, and discerned that he lost all that ground 
which the King got, and thought himself obliged not 
only to maintain his own dignity, in making good all 
his professions and declarations, and to defend his 
own jurisdiction and authority entire irom any inva**- 
sion or neglect^ bilt likewise to express his gratitude 
to the King of JSp^n, in adhering to his interest, and 
procmring all the prejudice he could to his enemies ; 
and his ministers in Rome more importunatdy, 
because more publicly and warrantably, laboured 
f^ainst the Pope*s granting the absolution, than any 
body durst solicit for it in Rome. The Spaniard, 
amongst their other threats and bravadoes, spoke 
aloud of a protestation that they had prepared to 
^pubKsh againSt the Pope, in case he should proceed 
to absoir^ the King ; which was very well knovm to 
his Catholic Majesty, and that that King was too po^ 
tent an enemy, and able to do too nrach mischief, to 
be pttnroked when he coUld handspmely avoid itj 

and 
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CHAP, and therefore he was more intent in persuading him 

VIII . 

^that he would never be prevailed upon to do it, than 

solicitous to give France any satisfaction in the hope 
of it ; presuming (it is probable) that any necessity 
that might arrive to make him change his resolution 
wotdd appear likewise with such evidence, as would 
carry an excuse with it for the doing it. 
Henry IV. Whilst thcsc perplexities and irresolutions were at 
and rcceiv- Romc, there appeared in France great consent and 
^u^*y unity amongst the Bishops of France; and they 
^^^p^^^P* talked and inveighed littie less against the usurpa- 
tion and tyranny of the Pope, than against the re- 
bellion and treason of the Les^ue. The King was 
crowned at Chartres, by the Bishop of that city, 
with the same ceremony, and it is believed witii 
the same oil, that he should have been at Rheims* 
Eighteen Bishops had presumed to reconcile the 
King to the Church, and to pronounce him to be a 
good Catholic, which no man had the courage to 
contradict who was within the reach of justice : and 
all this triumph was at the charge of the Pope, whose 
authority was contemned in the public discourses of 
the Bishops, of which there be instances enough 
given in another place, and to another purpose. 

It was now time for Clement to look about him, in 
his own judgment. 'Hie Duke of Maine, he knew 
still held out, and refased to sulmiit to the King ; 
but he knew as. well that he despair^ of any success 
against him, and insisted only on the punctilio of an 
oath that he had taken to himself, ^at he would 
never submit to the King, till he had first {procured 
an absolution from his Holiness, which he did not 
think that any other power could have presumed to 
have given. How long this scruple was like to re- 
main 
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main with him, in the midst of so many inconveni- CHAP. 

ences, he was too good a casuist to be confident of; 1— 

and therefore resolved to follow that maxim which 
he had learned in conclaves, and which is the high- 
est mystery in those politics, that is, to give freely 
that which he can neither sell nor keep. And so, 
after he had, with great passion and indignation, 
pronounced that the absolution given to the King in 
France was void and invalid, and had threatened to 
proceed judicially against the Bishops, who had as- 
fumed a power for which they were not competent, 
and for which he would deprive them, and had ap-r 
pointed that they should be all summoned to appear 
at Rome, (which well satisfied the Spaniards that he 
was firm in his resolution, and that this proceeding 
would make the wound the wider,) he let fall some 
words in the hearing of those who he knew would 
lose no time in transmitting them ; that he would 
be content to hear any thing that the King or the 
Bishops could allege in justification or excuse of that 
absolution, which he was sure should Aever be con- 
firmed ; and therefore the King had made himself in 
^ worse condition than he was before. 

Though the King was well satisfied in his ownR«Moni 
conscience of the validity of his absolution, and as Hc^iV. 
resolved never to decline it, but to justify the autho-JJ^u^on 
rity and jurisdiction of his own Bishops, yet he was J|?™ *• 
very glad to lay hold on this inclination of the Pope, 
and to cultivate it by all the ways he could ; which 
was wondered at and imputed to him by many i^ 
that time, that when he had upon the matter done 
his business by his own Bishops, and in it vindicated 
the privileges and immunities of the Gallican Church, 
(which would be an eten^d obligation, upon that 

Clergy 
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CHAP. Clergy to^ adhere to him,) he would then stoop ta 

— any such condescension, as to send to the Pope, who^ 

had rejected and treated him with so many indigni- 
ties. But that great King understood his own busi- 
ness better than any of the standers-by, and resolved 
to part with no advantage he had got, but to get as 
many more as he could. He had underhand treaties 
with the Duke of Maine, and understood well the 
^ stubbornness of his resolution, and that he had a 
great party still amongst those who were discontent- 
ed, and which was very numerc^us in the kingdom. 
He was glad that the number of the Bishops was so 
considerable that adhered to him, and which every 
day increased, either by the taking of the cities of 
their residence, or by their voluntary coming and 
concurring with their brethren ; yet he knew there 
were many Bishops who were of another opinion, 
and who would not enter into any contest against 
the Pope's authority ; and he discerned the sottish- 
ness of that time to be such, through the long conti- 
nuance of the civil war, and the jealousy and animo- 
sity against the Huguenots, that less than an absolu- 
tion by the Pope himself would not restore a general 
peace to France, the unity of which was absolutely 
necessary to his affitirs. It was necessary towards 
the preservation of his own power and authority over 
his old friends the Huguenots, who were loudly of- 
fended and provoked by his conversion ; and many 
V of the principal of them did not think they were suf- 
ficiently rewarded, nor like to be, for the great ser- 
vice they had performed for him ; and so were too 
well disposed to engage themselves in any new troi*- 
bks and ent^rise : and it was moile necessary, in 
order to the expulsion of the Spaniard, and all hisr 

pretences^ 
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pretetices^ out of Prance, and to the proflBCution of CHAP. 

the war agttinst him in Flanders, and in all other ^ 

parts of his dominions, upon which his heart was as 
much set as upon the procuring peace in his own- 
kingdom ; and the more upon the latter, that he 
might take full Tengeance in the former, to which he 
had as great and as many provocations, as it is possi- 
ble for one King to receive from another ; and this 
great wotk could neither be entered upon; nor pros- 
perously carried on, without a full confirmed and 
avowed peace and correspondaice with Rome, which 
he could not reasonably expect, without its being 
ushered in by his receiving absolution from thence. 
There was yet another reason that was more im-^^***' 

retsont. 

portant, and, it may be, more prevalent with that 
great Prince at that time, than either of the other. 
"Kie King had a thorn in his side, that could not be 
taken out but -by the surgery of Rome, without making 
a wound as deep and dangerous as that which was to 
he cured. The history of Queen Margaret his wife; 
and the many sallies she made in her life, af^ too 
well known not to be taken notice of, or to be too 
much enlarged upon. And how to remove that in- 
commodity, without which he saw, by his want of 
issue, he should probably leave Prance in as bad a: 
condition as he found it, he could find but one wiy, 
at least one that he was willing to take ; namely, the 
pow^r and jurisdiction of the Pope. The doctrine 
of dispensations in common and ordinary marriages, 
upon the least relation in blood alliance or other pre- 
ten(ie of consanguinity,' had been so long acknow- 
ledged to be of the Pbpe's spiritual authority, that it 
was even become incbrporated into the municipal 
andftmdamwtallaws of R'ance ; and though it had 

K k been 
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CHAP, been in some former ages declined and contested. 

VII£ . . . . 

^ those contradictions had been attended with incon- 
veniences and mischiefs, which were not prudently 
to be invited. 

rurthtr Yet the King stood in need of more than such a 
dispensation : there was no new marriage to be 
made, but an old one to be dissolved and made void 
from the beginning, and upon the allegations and 
suggestions of what was not the true ground and 
reason- of it ; all which could never be brought to 
pass, but by such a plenitude of power as could 
never come to be disputed, and *which would suffer 
itself to be no less conducted in the way than to the 
end. Notwithstanding all these invitations, which 
were strong enough to have induced any other man 
to a compliance with a power pf which he stood so 
much in need, this great and wise King would not 
depart from his own* dignity, nor give u^ any of his 
own or his kingdom's rights ; and therefore, though 
he was well content to send the Bishop of Evereux 
(who was afterwards Cardinal Perron) to treat with 
the Pope, he limited him by very strict instructions, 
that he and Cardinal D*Ossat (who had been long 
entrusted by the King, and understood the court of 
Rome very well) should carry themselves in that af-^ 
fair widi such wariness and circumspection, that, in 
asking the Pope's absolution, they should not dis- 
countenance or prejudice that other which his Ma* 
jesty had already received from the Prelates of his 
own kingdom, to the end that, if His Holiness should . 
refuse him "his, (which his Majesty hoped he would 
not do,) his reception and incorporation into the 
Church, obtained and approved by the Bishops of 
France, might not be called into doubt^ nor disputed* 

And 
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And in order to this the King gave them two procu-^ Ctf AP. 

VIII 

rations; the one, to demand the Pope's absolution ^— 

purely and simply ; the other, to ask the strengthen^ 
ing the things which were past, insomuch as ^should 
be needful to add thereimto the absolution of His 
Holiness, for the greater asjiurance and satisfaction 
of his mind : but withal, that they were not to make 
use of^ or to shew the ^t procuration, if they did 
not find that His Holiness was fnlly resolved to satis-^ 
fy his Majesty. 

How this transaction was carried, and the King*s Recondiia- 
success therein, as to the manner, as well as to the Pdpe and 
matter, is so notorious, evfen to the creation of his ^^''^ *^* 
two great ministers Cardinals by the Pope in the con- 
clusion of the treaty, that it is to no purpose to en- 
large upop it. From that time we may justly say^ 
that Clement was as much French to the end of his 
re^, as he had been Spanish in the beginning ; and 
as he had the skill to pacify Spain with the promise^ 
that by having obUged France in that manner he 
should be able to make a peace between the two 
crowns ; (than which Phihp desired nothing more^ 
and Henry nothing less ;) so in all that concerned 
France, he auffered himself to be guided by the ge- 
nius ai that great King ; and in matters which were 
in their nature of the most ecclesiastical cognizance^ 
he willingly departed from the known common rules^ 
and complied with the method proposed by the 
King, and i^ver denied any thing that was positively 
insisted on by him. So he consented to the annul- 
lation and invalidating the King's faiarriage, with all 
the circumstances and formalities which were re- 
quired^ and which had never been used ; and when 
he seemed to be averse to any thing that was desi)red> 

K k 2 he 
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CHAP, he was toW, that before the late disorders, and he&xm 
■ ■ ' the heresies which were now started, the ccHurt of 
Parliament and the great Council had determined 
many things otherwise than were held at Roane; 
and that the French Church had sdwaya had K>me 
pretensions above that whidi the Sacred Chair would 
hear or acknowledge, and that the Sorbonne a^ Paris 
had always defended several opinions, and held sev^ 
ral maxims very disadvantageous to the Pope: which 
argumentations were always hearkened unto ; the 
Pope being wiscl)r resolved to have no more contro- 
versies with France, whilst so l^med a Doctor si^ 
in the chair. 
Sfo'^ ^^' ^^^ ^^^ these <K>nde8censions in him ever prevail 
publish the with the. King to comply with any thing he desired, 
TttMin^ if it did in the least degree shock with tiie policy of 
France. ^^ kingdom. So whcu the Pope with all imagin*^ 
able importunity pressed the King for the pubtica-*- 
tion of the Council of Trent, and said, he was the 
more earnest in it by reason of the disorders and ex* 
treme abuses, which, he understood, increased every 
day more and more in the French Church, by so 
many French Priests, who came at present to Rome 
upon the account of the Jubilee, and who wore so 
defiled and infected with so many debaucheries and 
irregularities, thftt he was not only excited to a fity^ 
but to a horror of them in his soyl ; and thou^ the 
good Cardinal D'Ossat, in order to prevail with the 
Kiiig in that particular, writ, that though the Pope 
was not at that time Well satisfied with the Kingy j^ 
if he would bi|t please to hasten the publishing the 
Council of Trent, he would appease and calm all his 
anger ; (and in trtith^the expedient proposed by th«t 
Cardinal to induce his Majesfy to consent to it, in 

him 
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his 172d letter, in the year fifteen hundred ninety- CHAP, 
nine, is very worthy not to be forgotten; namely,- 



that in the publishing might be added thereunto 
some certain salvos^ and cautions, tmder which any 
tiling whatsoever might be comprehended, as the 
prerogatives and preeminences of the Crown, the au- 
thority of the King, the independencies and liberties 
of the French Church, the indulgences of the court 
of Parliament, the edicts of agreement, and whatso- , 

ever else you have a mind' to except ; by whidi we 
see what kind of reverence themselves have to the 
decrees of Councils, which they admit to be general, 
and how many ways they have to avoid their obliga- 
tionis ;) yet all these arguments could not prevail 
with this King to satisfy the Pope herein, «or did he 
ever suffer that Council to be received in France. 
When the Pope first spoke to the Cardinal D*Os-P*ptidoc. 

- - - trine of HOC 

sat concerning the prace between the twty crowns, keeping 
(which of all things in the world he desired to bring heretiol, 
to pass,) and of the afiairs of England ; the Cardinal JJ|^ 
told him, as to what concerned the peace, the doubt<**^ 
which he had of it long before was increased lately ; 
for that the JKing, who was alwi^ an exact observer 
of his word and promise, would have much ado to 
disengage himself from that alliance which he had 
lately renewed and confirmed by an oath. The 
Pope answered, that oath was made to an heretic, 
and that' the King had made quite another oath to 
6od and to him; and afterwards added, (what he 
had dften before told him, and particularly in the 
audience before,) that Kings and sovereign Princes 
gave themselves the liberty to do any thing that 
might tend to their own advantage ; and thai it was 
eome now to that height, that nobody imputed it to^ 

K k 3 them 
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CHAP, them for crime^ nor thought tho worse of them for 

^ so doing ; and alleged on this occasion a saying of 

Franciscus Maria, Duke of Urbin, who used to say, 
that if a Gentleman or Lord not sovereign kept not 
his word, it would be a great dishonour and reproach 
to him ; but Sovereign Princes, upon interest of state, 
could without any great blame make and break 
treaties at thejr pleasures, make alliances, and, as 
soon as that is done, quit them, lie, betray, and do 
any thing else. Hie honest Cardinal said, he had 
too much to reply upon this discourse; but he 
thought it not safe to stop in a place that was so slip- 
pery : however, the Kiog might see that the hatred 
which the Pope bore to heretics did transport him 
to that degree, that he sometime let slip out of his 
mouth (though under the name of another) maxims 
very pernicious, and wholly unworthy of a man of 
honour or honesty. It would not be reasonable 
just or charitable to say, that the Church of Rome 
hath long retained and doth still retain those max- 
ims, whieh very many learned and pious Catholics 
do every day disclaim, and by their writings with 
great vehemence disUke and controul ; nor hath any 
other Catholic in these late years assumed the cou- 
rage to support them, or to contradict the others for 
want of zeal to th^ir reUgion. Yet it is nothing like 
a calumny to believe and « say, that all those princi* 
pies and maxims, so destructive to human society, 
and contradictory to all moral honesty, are as much 
** the doctrine of the Court of Rome still, as they were 
in the time of Clement the Eighth, or of the worst 
pf his predecessors ; as is manifest, by the frequent 
Bulls which have been issued out by several Popes 
sinciB his tiine, fc^r the annulling several treaties and the 
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most solemn contracts, and dispensing with and ab- CHAP, 
solving from all the oaths which have been taken for '— 



the punctual observation thereof, in the most im- 
portant matters that concern the peace of Christen- 
dom : of which, in the conclusion of this discourse, 
we shall think fit to annex some instances. But, 
God be thanked! Catholic Princes, and indeed all 
good Catholics, look upon those scriptures as Apo- 
cryphal, and obey them .accordingly. And here we 
shall for the present leave Clement the Eighth to his 
rest, and take a short view of his successor. 

Clement the Eighth being dead, the Cardinal de^^^- 
Medicis was chosen, who assumed the title of LeoamcUre 
the Eleventh, and living but twenty-seven days after, ^ ©fa*^ 
3nelds us very little matter for observation. But the***^*****'' 
conclave in which his succfessor was chosen yields us 
so much and so full evidence of the evangelical pro- 
ceedings in those dark conventions, that being com- 
municated by so unquestionable authors as three 
great Cardinals, who were present in the conclave, 
Joyeuse, Perron, and D'Ossat, we should be very 
much failing to our work in hand, if we did not in- 
sert it, and in describing whereof we will use no v 
other words but their own. 

The Cardinal de Joyeuse, in his letter of the igthNimtiTeof 
of May, 1605, to King HenrjTthe Fourth, makes thisnJdeJoy. 
relation of it ; *^ The Cardinal Aldobrandini and the ****** 
^^ Cardinal M ontalto with all their creatures came to 
*^ us, desiring us to join with them to make the Car- 
" dinal Tosco Pope. After we had discoursed a great 
*^ while of this business, we had much ado to resolve 
*^ upon it ; because that Cardinal was looked upon as 
^^ a man who lived a life not too exemplary, very apt 
^* to be choleric and angry, who had always in his 
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CHAP. ^^ mouth unchaste and immodest words^ and who was 
■ ^^ given to other customs unbecoming^ not only the 

" head of the Church, but any person whatever wlw> 
*^ had but the least advantage of an honest education. 
*^ In a word, he was a man from whom we could not 
^^ expect the least good for the Church ; the election 
^* of whom would go against the conscience of many 
^^ pious persons of the college, and might perhaps 
^^ gain us nothing but disgrace and reproach from all 
" the assembly of Cardinals. Nevertheless, the little 
^^ hopes we had of having a Pope to our mind, the 
^* fear of falling on one of those who were excluded 
^^ by your Majesty, the desire of not displeasing the 
^^ Cardinal Aldobrandini, and the opinion that we had 
^^ that this man would be inclined to &vour the aftdrs 
^^ of your Majesty, made us resolve to assure Aldo* 
^^ brandini that we gave our full consent to this elec- 
^^ jtion," Tliese are the very words in which that Car- 
dinal made that relation of the conclave to the King, 
aqd the other two differ not in any material expres- 
sion ; and it is very notorious that Cardinal Tosco had 
been chosen Pope, if the learned Baronius (from the 
indignation of his soul, in a most pathetical discourse 
of the horror and odium that would attend sudi an 
election of a man so scandalous, whom he described 
fcs much to the life, as the Cardinal Joyeuse had 
done to the King) had not so wrought upon tf^e con- 
science or the shame of very many of the Cardinals^ 
when they were in the point of going to adoration, 
^ that they were diverted from ttmt intention, aikid would 
have recompeni^ed that Cardinal for their redemption 
with the election of hiptiself for Pc^, which he at 
magnanimously refused. And by this means, and 
^er all these foul circumstances^^ the Cardinal 9org- 
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hese oame to be dtosen Vope, and assumed the name chap. 

VIII 

of Paul the Fif^h, and administered much matter to — 

Vii of observation. 

Paul the Fi^, from the time that he assumed theP^ui v. 
Pontificate, was in his nature as much inclined and ^^ 
resolved to extend the power and jurisdiction of the 
Papacy, as any of his predecessors ever had been. 
He had the activity and courage of his age, which 
did not exceed three and fifty years, and had a spirit 
as obstinate as his predecessor Sixtus the Fifth. He 
took counsel oiily of himself, and was not to be re- 
moved fix)m what he once resolved by any su^es* 
tions from other men, or from his own reflections ; 
and tiierefore was so much the more like to succeed 
from the strength of his own imagination and will, 
than the other was, by how much he had more 
friends and persons, who loyed him and would be 
ready to second whatsoever he desired. But he had 
the misiortune to make a wrong choice and election 
of the object of his displeasure and emulation. Spain 
paid all the obedience to the Holy Chair it could ex- 
pect or desire, as. being well paid and recompensed 
for it, and received every benefit from its condescen- 
sions : France was so newly reconciled, *and was in 
the hand of such a Prince as would not be drawn to 
any thing but what his own wisdom and convenience 
did invite to, and one whose courtesy was to be chi?- 
rished and his power to be feared; both which would 
have estaUished the authorify of that Chctir, and pre- 
served the ftdl reverence of his neighbours towards ' 
him, if he could have been contented to have en- 
joyed the greatness and power his predecessors were 
possessed of, though by means not very jufitifi|i^e. 
And since hjs spirit could not acquiesce with thiU: 
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CHAP, portion^ he could not satisfy his ambition better than 
' to su£fer it to transport him to provoke an adversary, 
that next to the two crowns was be&t able to contend 
with him, and least like to depart from their own 
rigour, to comply with his pretences or satisfy his 
humour. So he made choice of an enemy, from 
whom he could not afterwards disentangle himself^ 
without (besides prostituting the dignity of his own 
person) exposing the Papacy itself to receive those 
wounds that it can never recover, and to be stript 
of all that divine authority which they lay claim to 
by the donative of St. Peter, by the fall testimony 
and approbation of a sovereign body of Catholics, 
who, without ever giving countenance to or suffering 
any heretics to Uve amongst them, hath ever pre- 
served the practice of the Catholic Religion with 
equal reputation and integrity with Rome itself. In 
the stating this difference there can be no partiality, 
since every particular of it was so notorious, that as 
it had called all the eyes of Christendom to behold 
it in a great calm after the peace between the two 
crowns, so it was published in all languages, and the 
matter of fact so fully agreed, that it would be in^ 
excusable folly to endeavour to mislead any man by 
misinformation. 
Dispute The case then was this. The Republic of Venice 
had, during the Pontificate of Clement, enacted two 
laws ; the one, to restrain ecclesiastical persons from 
taking certain lands into' their hands, which belonged 
to their dignities or titles ; and the other,' that it 
should not be lawfal for any person of what condition 
soever to erect or build any church mona^stery or re* 
ligkus house, without a licence first obtained from 
the Senate, upon very severe penalties, besides the for- 
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feiture of tfie ground or land so given or assigned ; and CHAP. 

to these two there was a third added, (during the va ~— 

cancy of the Chair, between the death of Clement and 
the election of Paul,) which made the two former laws, 
which before reached only to Venice, extend over all 
dieir dominions. It was generally believed, that Paul 
had brought with him some secret displeasure to that 
Republic in the moment that he was elevated to that 
Chair, and thought he could not propose an easier task 
to himself for the manifestation of his power, than 
the mortifying that Commonwealth, that so much 
overshadowed her neighbours. And if he had not 
entertained that prejudice, he could hardly so soon 
have published it ; for, without expecting the cere- 
mony of their ambassador of obedience, (which he 
was sure would speedily be sent,) he declared to 
their ambassador residing in Rome, that he would 
have that last act that had been made during the 
sede vacanie to be immediately repealed and vacated. 
The ambassador gave the Senate notice of his de- 
mand, and from them returned this answer to ihe 
Pope ; that the decree he disliked contained nothing 
in it that was contrary to the liberty ecclesiastic, but 
regarded only the secular state, over which the Re- 
public had an absolute power; and tihat they had 
done nothing in this but what the Emperors Valen- 
tinian and Charlemain, the Kings of France, from St. 
iicwis to Harry the Third, King Edward the Third 
of England, the Emperor ^Charles the Fifth, and 
many other Christian Princes had done upon the 
like occasions. The Pope quickly declared that he 
was not satisfied with the answer ; and that he had 
other matters to complain of, in which he expected 
speedy satisfaction* The Senate had lately put to 
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CHAP, death a Canon for having ravished a girl of eleven 

1— years of age, and aftterward cut het throat ; andthere 

were at this time two ecdesiastic persons in prison, 
tiie one a Canon, the other an Abbot ; the first, for 
having committed a very enormous crime (that by 
the law was very penal) i^inst a kinswoman of his, 
because she would not yield to his itiiamous desires ; 
the other was accused^ of having committed incest 
with his own sister^ several assassinations and poi- 
sonings, robbing in the highways, and many other 
great crimes. Yet the Pope, without farther exami- 
nation, and against the advice of those Cardinals with 
whom he thought fit to confer, sent two briefs to his 
Nuncio at Venice to be forthwitii delivered to that 
Duke. By the one, he wa^ required to set those two 
prisoners at liberty ; and by the other, to repeal 
those laws under pain of excommunication and in- 
terdict. But when those^ briefs came to Venice, the 
present Duke was very sick, and died within few 
days, so that the Nuncio could not deliver them till 
there was another Duke chosen : which was no 
sooner done, than the Senate returned the same an- 
swer diey had formerly done ; that the Holy Chair 
had sustained no disrespect in what had been done, 
tior was concerned therein, their proceedings having 
been the eflfect of their sovereignty upon the tempo- 
ral estate ; and at the same time they made choice 
of an extraordinary ambassador to satisfy the Pope 
in the grounds of their proceeding^. 
Conduct As soon as those growing differences could be 
ind Sp^. taken notice of, the French ambassador, by the com- 
mand of that King, performed all the offices he could 
towards softening the hot temper of die Pope, who 
spoke very loudly and »corhfully of the Republic, 
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h»A to persuade bim not to precipitate bis fesohitidu^ CHAP* 

which might produce mischiefs that would not be so 

easily remedied as prevented* On the contrary^ the 
Spanish ambassador^ who drew more of the Cardinals 
to a concurrence with him» did all he comld to ioe 
flame the Pope ; as in a bwiness wherein Religion 
luid the dignity of tl^ Holy Chair was eoncersed^ 
and which would be prostrated and exposed to oon« 
tempt^ if that proud Senate was not humbled upon 
this occasion. The Spanish ambassador had in hit 
own particular received some disobUgations from the 
Senate, and was glad of this opportunity to revenge 
himself, and thought it would not be unacceptable to 
the King his master, who was a^ough incensed 
against tibat Republic for son^ encroachments they 
had made upon his state of Milan, or had hindered 
him from encroaching upon their hmits, (which waa 
an equal offence ;) and he could never have such a 
seasonable c(H\|uncture to refofm them, as new when 
h« had nothing to do against France. 

When the extraordinary ambassador from Venice BuUs of ex- 
arrived at Rome, he found that he had not made haste SSS!*'^ 
enough; for, notwithstanding all the reasons he could 
offer to satisfy the Pope, or to convince the Csjtlinala> 
he found Within very few days after his being there^ 
that there was a JM\ published and fixed upon all 
the most notorious places in Roa>e, declaring that 
the Duke and Senate, by the attempts they had 
made against the authwity of the Holy Cbair^ Ae 
rights^ of the Church and the privilege of ecdesiasti-* 
oai persons,^ had incurred the censures obtained in 
the holy Canons, in the Cowicils ajdd in the Consti-^ 
tulicmi of Popes; and therefore, it ordained^ tliai 
thft]^ ihfMuld put the priaon^ns into the bands of hia 
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CHAP. Nuncio; and declare their decrees to be null and 
■ ' voidj and raze out of their records the memory of 
them : and all this to be done within four and 
twenty days ; and in failing therein, they were all 
declared to be excommunicated; and afler the ex*, 
piration of the four and twenty days of the excom- 
municatioU) for the hardness of their hearts, the city 
and all the dominions thereof shall lie under the in* 
terdict Hereupon the ' extraordinary and ordinary 
ambassadors retired from Rome without taking their 
leave of the Pope, and returned to their own country. 
Rawted The coun^e of the Senate was not at all abated 
iiepabiic. by this rough proceeding arRome, but made so good 
use of the time assigned for their obedience, and 
niade so wholesome orders for the exacting obedience 
from their own subjects, that when the time came 
for the interdict to begin, the doors of all churches 
were as open, and the altars as well supplied, and all* 
ecclesiastical frmctions performed in the same man- 
ner they were accustomed to be. The Senate had 
made a decree, that whosoever presumed not to com- 
ply with the obUgation o£ their ordinary function, 
should immediately be apprehended by the chief 
magistrate of the place, and without fartiier }H*ocess 
be hanged ; and there is up record of any one who 
suffered in the cause. There is only a pleasant men^ 
tion of two, the one a Canon (as I remember) of Ve- 
nice, the other a Curate at Padua. The former, 
being told by the Podesta what decree the Senate 
had made, and being asked what he would' do in the 
case, he answered, that he would do as his conscience 
should direct him : to which the Podesta replied, 
that he, the Canon, should do well ; and that for his 
part, he,. the Podesta, would likewise do that which 

the 
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tiie conscience of the State had directed him to do, CH ap. ^ 
which was immediately to hang him if he refused it ; ■ ' 
which pot the poor Canon into such a terrible fright 
and trembling, that he did not recover his voice and 
the other faculties of life in many days. The Curate 
of Padua had a more present understanding ; and 
when the Podesta told him what judgment the Se- 
nate had passed, and asked him what he resolved to 
do^ he without much pausing said, that for his part 
he had rather be excommunicated thirty years than 
be hanged a quarter of an hour ; for he had always 
observed, that these differences between Princes were 
in short time usually ended, and then commonly all 
things were left in the same state in which they had 
been before : but he never heard that they who were 
hanged got any thin^; and therefore he was resolved 
that he would say Mass. 

The Senate observed^ that all the religious orders Jctuiti and 
of old institutions earned themselves with obedience expelled 
and submission to the State; but those of the new^^^tian 
foundation were refractory; as the Capuchins and**""^"** 
the Jesuits ; and that whilst the Senate took pains 
to satisfy the understandings of men of the justice of 
their cause, as well as to provide coercive laws to 
exact their obedience, the Jesuits were as soUcitous 
and as aotive to seduce their subjects, and to incense 
them against the government. And, therefore they 
presently expelled and banished both orders out of 
their dominions, and ei»cuted it with that wonder- 
ful expedition, that within very few days there was 
not one Capuchin or Jesuit to be found in any of 
the dominions belonging to the Republic; Yet in 
this their severi^, they expressed much more dis^ 
pleasure against the latter, as a people of a more des- 
perate 
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CHAP, perate malice, and better qualified to do mischief. 
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■ And as they made it present death for any Jesuit to 
be found in any of their dominions upon what pre- 
tence soever, though it was as travelling to any other 
place ; so they made it very penal for any Senator 
whatsoever, or the Duke himself, so much as to pro- 
pose in the time to come the restoration of that per- 
nicious society. 
Answer to Having thus provided for their peace and concord 
Bidi, and amougst thcmsclves, they proceeded in making such 
I^kiawd' other preparations as they thought necessary for their 
^*^^*'^" reputation, or their security. They first published an 
answer and declaration against the Pope's Monitory 
and Bull, and complained against the injustice and in- 
competency of it, stated their case truly, and shewed 
that their whole proceeding had beeil always done by 
their predecessors, and that they owed no account to 
the Pope for the same, and that he had no authority 
to require it : and this they printed in the name and 
by the authority of the Senate, and sent it to all the 
Christian Princes their allies, with expressions sharp 
enough against the Pope and his no jurisdiction. The 
Pope inflicted a new censure upon this new presump-^ 
tion ; and caused his two great Cardinals, Baronius 
and Bellarminus, to write two conscientious discourses 
to prove that the Pope had done nothing that he ha<ift 
not only lawful authority to do, but what he was ob- 
liged by his pastoral charge to perform ; and to pei% 
suade the Senate that they were obliged in con- 
s<^ence to submit to his determination, and to give 
obedi^ice to him in the particulars he required. 
The names of those learned Cardinals found Httle 
submission, but very much contradiction. Some of 
the Senators themselves, men of great learning, tbok 
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upon them to answer them ; and what they writ was chap. 
published by order of the Senate. Antonio Quirino^ ■ 

a Senator of excellent parts, writ a book, which he 
called, " Advice to the Subjects of Venice ;** and 
shewed the nullity of the Pope's censures, which weriB 
therefore void, because they were inflicted where 
there was no crime; and with extraordinary el<K 
quence endeavoured to convince other Christian 
Princes, that their own interest obliged them to sup 
port the authority of the Senate against the usurpa^ 
tions of Churchmen ; and that the cause of the Se^ 
nate was common with their own. And now that 
this vrar of the pen was entered iiito,*every man took 
the liberty, divines and lawyers, all Catholics, to 
write their judgments upon the point in controversy; 
in which they examined the foundations of the pre^ 
tences on either side ; so that the Pope's authority 
recdved deeper wounds than could ever since be 
closed up. 

' That which troubled the Pope most was, the obe-ThelN)p« 
dience that all the Bishops and Clergy of the Repub^agiinfr" 
lie paid to the decrees of the Senate, notwithstanding^*"**^ 
the ^ excommunication and interdict ; for the Senate 
had required them not only to perform all their pub^ 
lie offices, but to satisfy and inform all who came to 
them in confession that they were obliged in con- 
science to prefer their obedience to the State before 
that to the Pope ; and there wanted only three votes 
to condemn a Jesuit to the gallows, for having. ad« 
vised his penitent in confession that he ought in 
conscience to submit to the interdict. And the fa^ 
mous Fra Paolo, and Fulgentio, with other religious 
men, had in their writings and in their sermons so 
much exposed the dignity aiid authority of the Popei 
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CHAP, to the contempt of the commoii peopk^ tlmt Aobodjr 
" . ' qpoke of him but in mirth z^d derisi^m. All whici) 
being quickly known in Rome, inflamed the college 
of Cardinals as much as the P6pe; insomuch as 
many, who had been against the precipitation of those 
ecclesiastical censures^ and thought th6 subject re- 
quired more deliberation^ i¥ere now so transported^ 
that they advised the Pope, that not his personal re- 
putation^ but the duty of Religion, obliged him to 
vindicate the Holy Chair from the reproach it un- 
derwent, and to chastise with his temporal sword 
those rebellious children, who had so notoriously de- 
i^sed his spiritual. The Pope liked the counsel^ 
and made his brother General of his forces bodi by 
sea and land, who prosecuted the levies of men wkh 
great diligence and much expence. It was, a pri^id-* 
jjial argument in the Consistory for taking tibis reso- 
lution, that the Republic would never have the cou- 
rage to enter into a war with His Holiness, knowing 
well enough how odious they were to all the Princes 
of Italy, towards whom they were very ill neigh*^ 
hours ; and therefore they should no sooner hear of 
forces raised against diem by His Holiness, but they 
would be terrified, and imn^diately submit to all hk 
ordiiMtnees* The contrary appeared quickly to him ; 
and that the Republic had not deferred making pse- 
parations to resist him till l^ began to arm; but had^ 
besides those of their own subjects, which they had 
drawn tt^ther to prevent any insurrections, agreed 
fer a levy of eight thousand foot, and some horse ; 
and that they had sent for the Count of VaudevKoit, 
who had long a pension from them, under an engage^ 
ment to serve them as their general when diey should 
hare occMum ; and they had now sent for him into 
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Lc»rrun^ where he lived with the Duke his ftthef. CHAP. 
"Hiese advertiseiiieiits, with the expenee he had al^— ■■ '— 
ready been at upon the small levies he had made^ and 
the computation from thence what the charge of the 
war would amount unto in a short time, made him wish 
tiiat the work was to begin again, and to reflect upon 
many things which he had not thought of before. • 

It is true^ that, (as hath been said,) upon die first Cotufocto/ 
hasty discovery of his displeasure against ^e Repub-FSuMt. 
Uc^ and the sturdy answer given to his demand by 
their ambassador Nani, (namely, that they governed 
Aeir subjects by their own laws, and that if they 
liiouhl repeal any of those because the Pope was di^' 
pleased with them, they had nothing to do but ta 
send tbsir hook of statutes to him, that he might ap# 
point xiHbicfa of them should be executed,) the Spa^ 
nish ambassador used many arguments to incense 
His Hi^ness against them, and to extort obedienoaf 
to his decrees by force, in which he was Confld<mt 
that he might depend upon his Master for his ut« 
most assistance. But it was as true, that, from that 
time^ (and though he had sent an express into Spain^ 
to complain of the afiront and contumacy which the 
State <^ Venice had shewed towards him^ in vindi-^ 
cation whereof he desired bo^ counsel and assistance 
from the Catholic King,) frdl three months were 
palled without his having received any answer ;' nor 
could his Nuncio in Spain give him any account 
^i4iat that Court inclined to do. The King of France 
had indeed) upon the first a{^>earance of the diflR^ 
itnce, sent an ambassador to Rome with great ex-* 
jniessions t^ respect to the Sacred Chair, and to fa^ 
ment the^ appearance of any discord like to &U out 
betweax His Holiness and his dear ally the State of 
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CHAP. Venice ; for composing whereof his Majesty ofiered 
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• his interposition and mediation, and he had already 
pent an ambassador thither, in order to dispose that 
Senate to what was fit, all which amounted but to 
a mediation, without any proffer of help and assists 
ance if they should be refractory to what should by 
him. be thought fit. Whereupon the Pope accepted 
the mediation, and permitted that the French am- 
bassador in Venice should propose any thing he con- 
ceived reasonable towards the entering into a treaty ; 
intimating likewise by the ambassador who was at 
Rome, that he believed^ if an ambassador were 
ient irom Venice to desire it. His Holiness might 
be prevailed with to take off the ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and to grant his absolution in order to a treaty, 
upon the whole matter: to this however Monsieur 
4e Fresne, the French ambassador in Venice, gave for 
answer to Monsieur Alincourt, who resided in Rome, 
that die Senate tiiought they had no need of an ab<> 
solution, nor required, nor would accept of any ; but 
if the Pope would first take off all his spiritual cen«^ 
sures, they would then be ready to enter into a 
treaty with him, 
if^^" This was the highest indignity they had yet. 
treated him with ; to despise his absolution, and to* 
]»nopose the taking off the excommmnication and in- 
terdict, without any sign of repentance, or iw> much 
is aQ acknowledgment of a crime. But it happened- 
it the same time, that an express arrived from Spain 
with letters under the hand of that King to His Ho^ 
liness, in which he gave him many thsoiks for Jiis 
having ccmimunicated to him the dispute he had 
with the Republic, whereupon he had sent the Cond^ 
d<^ Castro bis extraordinary ambassador thither, to^ve 
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the iSenate good counsel, and to put th^m in mind CHAP. 

of their duty to the Sacred Chair ; which if it had ^ 

that effect upon them as it ought to have, he would 
become a suitor on their behalf to His Holiness, that 
he would accept their submission, and restore them 
to his favour ; but if they should continue obstinate, 
tod adhere to the resolution they had taken, he aa* 
sured the Pope that he would send all the armies h^ 
had to assist him, and likewise lead them in his own 
person, before Religion and the Church (which he 
and his predecessors had always defended) should 
submit to any affront. This came very seasonably 
to raise his drooping spirits ; and he took care that 
it might not be concealed, but published it by all tYm 
ways he could, sent copies of it to all the Princes of 
Italy, and resumed his former courage for the prose- 
cution of the war, and issued out all orders accord* 
ittgly ; in which he found such a universal concur- 
rence, that all the Cardinals and city of Rome made 
vduntary subscriptions for the supply of very con- 
siderable sums of money towards the war : so that 
the Pope's General publicly declared, that there was 
money enough to raise an army of forty thousand 
foot and six thousand horse, and to maintain it for 
three years. Nor was the Republic untouched by 
the King of Spain's so unexpected declaration, but 
tbc^ pains to have it believed that his ambassador 
spoke quite another language at Venice, and made 
great protestations that he would faithfully observe 
the treaty that was between them, if he could not 
be so happy as to procure a reconciliation by his me- 
diation. Certain it is, that the Spanish ambassador 
received nothing but great ceremony and acknow- 
ledgment of the King's bounty, in undertaking his^ 
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CHAP, mediation in so perplexed a condition as tiieir com* 
^^ — — ^ monwealth was tiien in ; for which they retidered 



him infinite thanks. But when the ambassador pro* 
tended that his business was to understand and be a 
witness of their good disposition to peace, and then 
to continue his journey tp Romei to induce His Ho- 
liness to the same good incUnation, and therefoi^ 
it would be necessary for them to make such propo- 
sitions on their part, that he might inform the Pope 
there<^, and give the best arguments he could to 
l)aake them acceptable ; he could draw no other an* 
dwer ftoin them, but that they had nothing to prO'- 
po^e^ being resolved, to maintain and defend their 
laws, by which their government and sovereignty did 
subsist At last^ with great importunity, they in- 
formed him what they had offered, to the French 
ambassador, beyond which they could make no ad* 
vance j and of which, when he had sent itiformotioa 
to Jiome, there could be no other use made, than ther 
conviction of those, who imagined that they had an 
enemy to deal with that would by any menaces be 
wrought upop to comply ; which gave the Pope him-- 
self great thoughts of heart. 
Mediation Harrv the Fourth of France looked from the be- 

of Fnncc* •' 

ginning of this garboil as a man who resolved to 
have some part in it, to the composing or to tbe^ 
widening it ; and therefore begun early his office erf 
mediation ; and, well knowing the Spaniards' inteil^ 
' tions to make use of this opportunity to recairar 
some places which belonged (they said) to tba 
dutchy of Milan, and which were possessed by the 
Venetians as territories pf the Republic, he did not 
intend they should chopjse their enemy in Italy^ 
l^Jm made the Republic gladly embrace the medUk*^ 
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ti(m ; which the Pope durst not reject, who begua to CH A?. 

discover that the Itte gaudy professions from Spain ^ 

had somewhat hid under thrai, that whidi would 
cost him dearer than the afiront he had yet received 
from the Venetians: and he found that they, the 
Princes o( Italy, upon whom he most depended for 
th^r dkUke of the greatness and power of tfie Rew 
public, begun now to talk of the nature and grouiid 
of the quarrel ; that the books and discourses which 
had been written by them, and on their behalf, had 
made mudi deeper impression than those which had 
be^i printed at Rome ; that to compel a sovereign 
State to repeal the laws which they had thought lit 
to make for their own policy and good government, 
wcmld no Jess trench upon their own interest, than 
vnpon that of Venice ; and then, for the privil^a of 
ecclesiastical persons, which had been a doctrine 
moat preached amongst them, and had met m^ 
least omtradiction, the monstrousness of the cpmev 
ol ^i^ch they^ were known to be guilty, produced 
tkait horror in all men, that whatever would obstruct 
the moat speedy and the most severe course of ju^ 
tice VfM believed to be an enemy to it* It was evi- 
dent oiongh th«t the Venetians would not be threat- 
ened out of their right, or their humour ; and that 
diey would manage a war kmger and better than he 
could do at his own charge, and by his own forces ; 
asid that his calling in strangers to assist him (espe- 
dallijr the Spaniards, who would be more easily called 
in than cwried out) would inevitaUy irreconcile and 
incense all Italy against him. The Pope therefore, 
when those boutades were a little over, which the 
steady proceeding of the Senate, in their answers to 
theFumch ambassador, fi^uently put him into, still 

L 1 4 desired 
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CHAP, d^ired that interposition might not be discontinued: 
. - ^™' and his Nuncio at Paris desired the King, that he 
would prosecute it with a little more warmth and 
zeal on the behalf of the Sacred Chair, for the pre- 
servation of its dignity, and the reverence due to it. 
For there the King thought himself concerned to ap- 
' pear very tender ; and, because the scene for action 
was like to be more at Rome than at Venice, he 
thought fit that the Cardinal Joyeuse should go thi- 
ther; for which no excuse or pretence was to be 
made, since every Cardinal is thought to go home 
when he goes to Rome ; and he was a person of 
whom the Pope was known to have a particuls^r es- 
teem. Jn his journey the Cardinal gave advertise- 
ipent to the Frwch ambassador at Venice, that, being 
to pass ne^ the confines of that Republic in his way. 
to Rome^ if he found that his presence would not be 
unacceptable there, he would take their city in his 
way^ He was well known at Venice, and esteemed 
as a good friend ; so that his reception ^there wa^ in 
all respects answerable to his quality. It was easy/ 
enough, by the introduction of the French ambassa- 
dor^ who was to observe his orders, to open a door to 
let himself into the treaty ; and to make the iSenate 
l^now, that, without any character, he knew well his 
master's mind ; and that it was known at Rome that 
he did so,. So that the Senate, and the Duk^ him^ 
self, who gave him always the hand, (which he used 
not to do to other Cardinals,) tre^jted readily with 
him without reserve^ He was well informed of all 
that had passed in the Court of Rome, and that the 
Pope was sensible that he had pulled a greater bur-r 
den upon his shoulders than he was able to bear, and 
rtiat he was glad to hear of his being there, and ex- 
pected 
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pected some good overtures by him. He thought CHAP. 

some expedients^ might be found to compose the two ^. 

main points upon which the diflerence had first 
grown; but the acts which had followed after^ 
(namely, the excommunication and interdict by the 
Popcy and the circular letter from the Senate to all 
their officers and clergy, to prevent the ill effect of 
those BuUs by their want of power and authority,) 
were npt so easy to be reconciled; since the sup- 
pessing and recalling them would still leave the om- 
nipotence of the Sacred Chair blemished, if not 
blasted ; except they could be prevailed with to ac- 
knowledge soi^ excess on their part, which he found 
impossible. Yet there was another point more to be 
despaired of than the other, and without which he 
thought his going to Rome must be to no purpose, 
i;i4iich was, the revocation of the Jesuits ; which the 
Pope could not in honour recede from, and which 
they would never consent to. 

When he knew all that the ambassador could in-Negocia- 
form him of, and collected as much as he could fromcaMinai 
the discourses, with which those of the Senate, whoJt^^^e^ 
had been deputed to confer with him, had enter- 
tained him, he told them, that his business was to 
Rome, but his coming to Venice had been a volun- 
tary act of his own ; though he knew it would be 
grateful to the King his master, as the most probable 
way, to hav^ carried somewhat with him from thence, 
as must have niade him welcome to the Pope;- where- 
as his judgment had so much deceived him, that by 
coming out of his way he v bad disappointed himself 
of the end of his journey, and must return to Paris 
without going to Rome ; since he could impart no- 
thing to the Pope that would not make the breach 
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CHAP, wider ; and he seemed resolute to give over the nc^ 

^gociation, and to return to France. The Senate, that 

looked for more from his dexterity and plain dealing 
* at Rome than from any other minister who could be 
employed thither, was much troubled at his declara- 
tion ; and told him, that they had consented to 
much more upon his demand in the name of the 
King his master, than they could have been induced 
to by any other waj^; nor would they consent to the 
same hereafter upon any other interposition : that, 
upon his desire, they were content to deliver up the 
two prisoners into the hands of such as his most 
Christian Majesty should appoint to receive them, 
and who might dispose of them in such manner as 
that King thought fit: that for the two laws that 
were complained of, they were likewise, for his Ma- 
jesty's sake, cpntent to suspend the execution thereof 
for some time, and till some other occasion should 
make it necessary for the Commonwealth to proceed 
in that way ; provided that both these concessions 
should in no degree reflect upon their sovereign 
power, nor imply that they had done any thing 
which they ought not to have done : and therefore 
that, before either of these was done, the excommuni- 
cation and interdict should be repealed, and declared 
void: and when all should be done and executed that 
was mxitually agreed /upon, they would send an am- 
bassador to Rome, to testify to the Pope the aflection 
and respect they had always had for the»Sacred Chair; 
and that they desired the same favour and kindnesff 
from him that they had still received from his prede^ 
cessors : and beyond this they could not yield to anjr 
thing, without dissolving or shaking ih& princi^ev of 
their State and Govern0ient« 

When 
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When the Cardinal diaeovrsed of the reverence that CHAP. 

VIII. 

was dne to Religion and the Church, and that it was ^-^— 
a thing onheardof, that those censures, once inflicted, 
should be taken off without repentance or acknowledge 
oi^it, which' was the ground of all absolutions ; they 
answered, that they were not without notable records 
of their constant affection to Religi<m and the Church, 
by such ample testimony of the Popes themselves, that 
few other sovereign Princes had the Uke: that they 
hid done nothing that could offend the present Pope, 
but what was necessary for the preservation of that go- 
vernment ; which hid at some times exceedingly ob* 
hged, if not preserved, the Sacred Chair from violenee 
and rapine; and without which their sovereignty 
eould not subsist : that they could not for that rea* 
son acknowledge that they had committed any of- 
fence ; nor did they desire, nor would receive, any 
abs9lution. The Cardinal then put them in mind, 
that^ after a controversy of so unusual a nature, pro- 
secuted to the making a war, at least to the raising 
of armies, many crimes and offences must have been 
committed by both sides ; and that they, whose zeat 
had transported them fiurthest on the bdialf of those 
to whom they thought themselves most oUiged, and 
to the prejudice of the other party, would be in ill case, 
if Ihey were left liable to all those penalties and cen- 
sures which the laws of the sevend governments would 
inflict upon them; and therefore, in all the like eases, 
an dbscdute act of oblivion and indemni^ was, and 
must always be, Ihe necessary foundation and sup- 
port of any peace that can ensue : which being so 
known a truth, he desired them to consider^ whether 
it were possible for His Holiness ever to consait to 
any peace with the Rqmblic, without the Jesiats 
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CHAP, being restored to their primitive condition, of which 

' ^they had been deprived only for steadily adhering 

to hirti, without the least charge or imagination of 
any other crime ; and whether they imagined that 
the most Christian King (who had the greatest de- 
votion to the Chair of St. Peter of any Prince living) 
coul<^ ever interpose or mediate in a matter so un- 
generous and derogatory to the honour and dignity 
pf the Vicar of Christ. All which they answered 
with silence, as a matter they were not qualified to 
speak in; only some of them said, that it was a 
transcendent evidence of the respect that the Senate 
had for his most Christian Majesty, that, upon his 
desire, they were content to restore the Capuchins, 
who had much provoked the State ; but for the 
other, no man could, without his own ruin, so much 
as mention it, and therefore desired to be excused if 
they said no more upon that affair. 
^^^^^^^ When the Cardinal found that there could be no 

of Cardinal' 

joycuscat farther concessions made by the Senate, he told 
them, that though he hoped little from the Pope, 
(and, it may be, he would not tell him that little they 
had proposed,) yet since he was so near Rome, he 
thought it would not become him to return into 
France without kissing the feet of His Holiness, and 
therefore he would begin his journey the next day • 
though he did defer it two or three days, to the end 
that the post might be there before him : and he 
caused the French ambassador to make a true rela- 
tion of all that had passed, to that ambassador 6f 
Rome ; because he knew the Spanish ambassador 
there would receive the same information frx>m him 
at Venice, to whom the Senate had communicated it. 
But the Cardinal writ a letter himself* to the Pope, 
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in which he informed him^ that he should bring that CHap^ 

with him that would put an end to all disputes. So '—» 

that^ whilst the two ambassadors appeared to all the 
Cardinals very melancholy, and to despair of peace, 
the Pope himself was very cheerful, and in good hu- 
mour, and told Ihose who were most intimate with 
him that the peace was concluded. When the Car- 
dinal Joyeuse arrived, he alighted at the ambassa- 
dor's house, and, pretending some indispositiop, he 
excused seeing the Pope that night, who had great 
impatience to be possessed of the secret. But when, 
he had the next morning, after an audience of above 
&ree hours, heard all die Cardinal had to say, he 
was exceedingly offended, and reproached him for 
having deceived and abused him. To which the 
Cardinal made no other answer, than that nobody 
he could send would be able to do more than he had 
done. However, he desired the Pope to appear well 
^eased in public, for he had many things more to 
acquaint him with ; and he had a secret expedient 
yet, which if His Holiness approved of, would put a 
fidr end to Ihe business, but would by no means at 
this time let him know what the expedient was: and 
wl^n he had left the Pope to the Cardinals, who 
were in the next room, he used all those expressions 
which might persuade them, that though all was not 
yet to be pubUshed, they might believe it to be con- 
cluded : so that though the Pope could not dissem- 
ble .his dissatisfied looks, yet the report was current 
tfarou^ the court and town, that the peace was con- 
cluded.: and the Spanish ambassador complained 
how much his master had been contemned, that, • 
having offered more to the Pbpe than all - other 
Prince had done, his me^ation had been rejected. 

no 
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CHAP, no less by the Pope than by the Venetians, who had 
' deluded his ambassador with felse and vain relations^ 
and granted all that the King of France had re- 
quired. 

The Pope was no better satisfied widi the Car- 
dinal's next audience, nor with his expedient. He 
, gave a large relation of the distemper of the Se- 
nate, and of the great preparations they had made 
ftwr war ; that they desired not peace, but rather to ' 
reduce His Holiness to that lowness, that he might 
hereafter not be able to make a farther attempt upoa 
their sovereignty; which seemed to him to be ik> 
less the desire of the clergy than of the laity ; that it 
was very evident to him, that what His HoUness de- 
sired, and which he could only desire b^ond what 
he had obtained, namely, the restoration ^f the Je-^ 
suits, would never be consented to, for that there 
was so universal a detestation of them, upon the dis- 
coveries which had been made of their machinations 
i^ainst the State before, and over and above what had 
happened in the last occasion, that they would never 
more be looked upon as subjects to the sovereignty of 
the Commonwealth; and that upon the whole matter 
he advised the Pope not longer to insist upon diat 
point: which the Pope heard with great indignation^ 
and angrily asked him, whether this were the expe^ 
dient that he had so long reserved, and the care be 
had of his honour and dignity? The Cardinal an-- 
swered him with some warmth again, that ^is wma 
not the expedient, and that whilst he had s6 littte- 
caw of his own condition, and of the peace of Italy,, 
and put the state and condition of the Jesi^its into an 
equal balance with the other, and with the Catholic 
religkm itself> he would not find a coneuiretice 
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from many other Princes^ nor was he capable of a CHAP, 
r^tianal expedient, which he would reserve to a fitter — iiii-. 
time. 

'Hie Pope was as much dissatisfied with the Cv*^^!^*^^ 
diaal as was possible, and took it to heart, that he between 
had at all infused into him any hope of a reasonable l!^cvdi. 
composition ; and that he could have so Uttle a sense JJ[J^^' 
of his honour, as to persuade him to so infiunous a 
condescension. But that which troubled him Tnost, 
and of which he could see no end, was the opinion 
that the Cardinal (who was generally esteemed a 
wise man, and more versed in business than any 
man df that age, and whom he had always looked 
upon as his friend) would never have proceeded in 
thiB manner, and at last fallen to that dejection of 
^irit in his advice, if he had not been fully instruct- 
ed by his master in all the particulars. And that 
imagination was attended by such a train of other 
jealous thoughts, that he could find no place in 
which he could have rest; nor durst he communi- 
cate this to any body, nor seem to have less hope of 
tile peace than he had professed to have, for fear of - 
being thought a weak man, and easy to be cozened. 
The Cardinal continued to use the same dialect stiU 
in his ccHiversation, that the peace was in the Pope's 
own power; and seemed to wish that it might be 
dd>ated in Consistory, where the sole point would 
appear to be the comprehension of the Jesuits; which 
wottld be too envious a burden for them to bear, in 
tb^ disappointment of a peace, the delight wherein 
every body had so digested in their own thoughts. 
When the Pope had suffered himself for some day9^ 
to be overwhdmed with the agony of these distract- 
^ tbottghts, he called again for the Cardinal Joy- 
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^^ AP. euse, and lamented that any of his friends should 

'— think that he ought to redeem his life at so infiimous 

a price as the relinquishing a body of such true^ and 
faithful, and learned friends, (who had with that 
courage adhered to him in a matter of conscience,) 
to be destroyed, and even worried by their implaca- 
ble enemies ; and desired him, that he would pro^ 
pose his expedient to him, if there were any hope 
that it might redeem him from the trouble he sus- 
tained. The Cardinal told him, that, next the pain 
his Holiness underwent, his was the most uneasy part 
in this great atfair ; that the King his master had 
made choice of him for this employment principally 
out of the knowledge he had of his entire duty to his 
Holiness, and ,his zeal for the dignity and authorit)r 
of the Sacred Chair ; and he was sure that that de- 
votion alone prevailed with him cheerfully to under- 
take it : that he had too often passed the mountains 
before to take delight in those journies ; and he had 
never intended to be present in any more conclaves ; 
that he discerned now, to his great discomfort, that 
his being engaged in this unlucky business had 
drawn upon him the jealousy of His Holiness, which 
he had least suspected ; and probably the ill success 
of it might be attended with the same dissatisfaction 
to the King his master, who (though he might blame 
his want of address) he believed would never doubt 
his sincerity, to the corruption whereof there \«as no 
temptation in view : he said, he had not represented 
the state of the whole affiiir to His Holiness with a 
worse aspect than in truth belonged to it ; it mi^t 
possibly hereafter appear with a better than it yet 
appeared to have, and he would not deny that he 
had some such presage within himself; for when- he 

conai- 
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considered that at his late being at Venice he had CHAP* 



vin. 



not any character or authority to oppose to the in- 
solent demands and behaviour of the Senate; but bis 
person being well known there, and the French Am- 
bassador's declaring, that the King had sent him to 
Rome to dispose the Fope to an accommodatioil, but 
especially the hope the Senate had to receive assist^ 
ance from his most Christiap Majesty, had wrought 
so fiir upon them, that he must confess that they had 
shewed him as much respect, and used more firee^ 
dom towards him, than they could have done if he 
had been under any qi:mlification ; for he did not 
only confer with those who were deputed to treat 
with the Ambassador, who they knew was to be 
wholly governed by him, the Cardinal, but he had 
liberty to speak with the Duke himself, or with any 
other Senator, when he had a mind to it : however^ 
the method he had used, during his stay there, was 
only to draw from them the utmost they would con- 
sent to, upon his representation of the danger they 
lay under of a tempoHal war, (in which all Catholic 
Princes would look upon them as withdrawn from 
the Church,) as well as of the ecclesiastical censures; 
but that he had never taken upon him so much as to 
imagine what would be insisted upon by His Holi- 
ness ; and the discourse he had held concerning the 
Jesuits had been an excursion of his own, as a point 
absolutely necessary to facilitate a treaty ; and it was 
true, their demeanor then was such as he had repre- 
sented it to be, and he feared was grounded upon as 
£rm a resolution as could at that time be made* 

This discourse wrought great attentiveness in the^^cret 
Pope, and appeared to have raised his spirits; so given by 
that as soon, as the Cardinal made a little pause, yet die c^.^ 
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CHAP, with a purpose to have proceeded, Ate Pope faJd 
' him, that he would gladly hear him all that he had 



SJgc^to^^ to say ; but he would be the more beholden to him, 
^'J^jJS^tf he would, as «oon as he could, mention the expe- 
^^^^dient that might disentangle him from the labyrinth 
in which he was involved. The Cardinal replied, 
that^he had wasted as little of his time as was possi- 
ble, before he, came to the expedient itself; which 
was, that some person might be , qualified at the 
same time to absolve the Republic, and take off the 
interdiet, if they made themselves worthy of it, or 
immediately to shut the door upon them, and return 
without leaving farther hope of renewing any treaty ; 
and then he believed, when they found themselves 
reduced to that strait, and that they had it in their 
power to be quiet, they would not then be so despe- 
rate as to sustain the war, rather than retract the ba- 
nishment of the Jesuits. The Pope acknowlec^ed, 
tiiat such an expedient might produce that effect if it 
were practicable, but he could nqt discern what he 
could contnbute towards it; since, whilst things con- 
tinued in the present state, nobody quaUfied by him 
could repair to a people excommunicated and inter- 
dicted, nor could any man entrusted on their behalf 
have admission to his presence. The Cardinal said, 
that he had not been without a foresight of that dif- 
ficulty ; yet thought the expedient that was then in 
his mind to be practicable without any of these ob- 
jections, but that he could not say that he w9l^ as 
much now of the same- opinion : and, making a little 
pause, whilst the Pope seemed ta expect,, he proceed- 
ed, and. said, that, whilst he believed himself to be in 
the QonfidChce of His Holiness, he could not olj^ect 
against reposing so much trujst i^ him, as, when he 
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returned to France, (which he would now htsten, as CHAP. 

being in despair of being instrumental towards any ^- 

reconciliation,) he might again make Venice his way; 
and then if he were with all possible secrecy entrust-' 
ed by His Holiness with -a brief for a short number 
of days, as his Legate, to take off the interdict, and 
pronounce the absolution upon such concessions as 
he thought fit, there should be no notice taken of it ; 
nor would he own siich a power, till in such an arti- 
cle of time that he foresaw it would prove effectual ; 
otherwise that the short time would expire of itselfj 
and there would be no 'memory preserved that there 
had ever been any such power granted: and he » 
added, that he might probably within such a time 
receive such directions from the King his master, that 
mi^t have a better effect than he could hope for 
from his rhetoric. The mention of his master made 
more impression upon the Pope than all the other 
discourse. He never doubted but that he could 
bring the Venetians to any terms he thought fit; but 
he was not sure that the conveniences he proposed 
to himself mi^t not be greater from the war, liian 
from a peace. However, he much more relied upon 
the sincerity of France than of Spain; which he 
plainly discerned thought of nothing so much, now 
they were at peace with th^ other crown, as of a pre- 
tence for drawing troops into Italy ; which he knew 
as well could not be done, without France's taking 
-occasion likewise from thence to make an expedition 
thither with a greater army ; for which neither of 
them c6uld ever meet with so good an opportunity 
as this quarrel between him and the Republic would 
administer to them, if it were not suddenly com- 
posed. So diat, without bringing the matter to a 
, M m 3 public 
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CHAP, public debate, (in which he knew private pasMons 
— . — '— would sway much, and that many of the Cardinal^ 
who abhorred the war would yet, upon pretence of 
honour, be very violent for the carrying it on, only 
upon an imagination that the vexation of it, which 
they saw already had made great impression upon 
him, would shorten his days,) he sent again for the 
Cardinal Joyeuse, and took leave of him, as upon his 
going to France, and gave him sUch a brief as he had 
proposed ; and shortly after the Cardinal's coming 
to Venice, and without obtaining any thing more 
from the Senate than they had granted before his 
going to Rome, the peace was concluded, and the ab- 
solution pronounced, by a trick of the Cardinal's, 
without being desired or taken notice of; the Doc- 
tors of the canon law having resolved and declared 
an absolution to be valid when pronounced without 
the consent of the party ; the Pope for some days 
professing wonderful dissatisfaction, and declaring 
that he had been betrayed by the Cardinal. 
Reflections J have Collected this short relation as faithfully as 

upon the , , "^ 

preceding I couM, and without any partiality, out of the large 
tioni. account that is given in the letters of Monsieur de^ 
Fresne upon this subject, and in many other volu- 
minous narrations which are made both in Italian 
and French, in print and in manuscript, and do con- 
ceive it to be as near the truth as can.be made of a 
matter that passed so privately, as to the most mate- 
rial parts of it, between the Pope himself and the 
Cardinal de Joyeuse, whose own relations and com- 
mentaries of it are not so clear as in other transac- 
tions they use to be ; and as if he were content ra- 
ther to expose himself to some reproach, than to lay 
open the Pope's weaJkness and want of resolution, 

which 
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which yet (it may be) was wisdom in the conclusion, CHAP. 

that was pride and rashness in the beginning: for it ^ 

cannot be that this wise and expert Cardinal could so 
grossly have imposed upon the Pope's understanding, 
which was sharp sighted enough, to the procuring such 
absurd commissions from him ; or that he could more 
grossly and so foully have broken a trust reposed in 
him, by consenting in his name to what was so ex- 
pressly contrary to his will and pleasure, and in a 
case of religion that had so near a relation to the 
honour iand dignity of the Sacred Chair; which if he 
had done, all the world must have heard of his infa- 
mous perjury and perfidiousness ; and the King of 
France could not have refiised to have delivered him 
up to be chastised by him whom he had so grievously 
offended and provoked: whereas there is not any 
record in any one relation of that whole transaction 
so much to his disadvantage, or so liable to imputa- 
tion, as in that which he makes himself; but he con- 
tinued in as high trust and favour with that King to 
his death. Nor after two or three days choleric ex- 
pressions, when the news of the peace came thither 
without the conditions which they expected, was the 
Pope ever heard to speak with any reflection upon 
the Cardinal ; but himself appeared abundantly 
pleased to be at rest and quiet, and reigned the re- 
mainder of his time (which was near, if not ftill^ ten 
years after) with much more wariness and discretion 
than he had done before; and always assured the 
Jesuits, that though their restoration could not be 
made a conditioh of the peace, it would inevitably be 
a consequence of it ; and was willing to have it be- 
lieved, that the King of France had provided for it 
by some secret stipulation with the Senate. Upon 
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CHAP, the whole matter^ we may reasonably conclude, that 
— — '— whatever Cardinal de Joyeuse did was by the Pope's 
privity direction and approbation ; who chose rather 
to trust him, that was to be absent from Rome, than 
dny Italian Cardinal, who must know too much of 
his nature defects and oversights, and might pre-' 
sume to make other use of either than the other was 
like to do. And here I cannot but observe a won- 
derful sagacity in that Court, never to be convinced 
by their own records in any point that may be a 
contradiction or prejudice to any of their pretences ; 
for, in a matter so notoriously acted upon the stage 
of the world, and preserved by so many good au- 
ili<H*s from the authentic acts of state of that time^ 
the record they have registered of that absolution 
makes a formal recital of all the application and sub- 
mission and humility from the Republic that can be 
imagined ; and that thereby, and by the earnest me* 
diation of the two Kings of France and Spain, and 
the instance of other Catholic Princes, His Holiness 
had been prevailed with to accept and receive them 
Itgain into the communion of the Catholic Church, 
and to authorize the Cardinal de Joyeuse as his Le- 
gate to proceed, &c. 

How far artifices oi this nature may prevail with 
• succdsding ages, cannot well be foreseen ; but with 
the present it can find no credit, whilst the true and 
particular transactions in all that affitir are remem-^ . 
bered with so much punctuality in all languages, and 
the last entry of the conclusion of the whole is so 
much of another nature in the archives of Venice. 
Nor would that wise people (even after the reconci^ 
liation) permit any thing to be done that might im- 
ply the leaet condescension of their part. And there?- 

fore. 
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few, xipon some advertisement that there were scvs- ^^^^• 

ral books in the press at R6me ready to be publish ^ 

ed, containing a relation of all the proceedings which 
had been, and answers in justification of all that 
bad been done by the Pope, the Senate sent to the 
Pope, that diey had submitted upon the desire of 
Cardinal de Joyeuse, that all that had been writ on 
either side should be suppressed, and suffered no 
more to be sold ; but if any thing should be pub- 
lished at Rome, or in any other place, to their disad- 
vantage, they would take themselves to be id>solved 
from the observation of that article, and would cause 
full answers to be made to whatsoever should come 
out of the same nature, and what had been published 
to be reprinted: whereupon there was strict order 
given at Rome for the suppressing of what was then 
in the press, and for the inhibiting any of the rest to 
be sold ; and it was observed, that diere was move 
diUgence then use4 in Rome for the suppressing all 
that had been written on the Pope*s behalf, than for 
the justification of the Senate: so*much it was be- 
lieved that the one had the advantage over the other 
in the reason and the style; and whosoever now 
reads both, cannot but acknowledge that there can 
be no comparison between them. 

The wounds which the Papal Chair received in that 
conflict may be closed and bound up, but the scars 
thereof can never be wiped out. To have all his claims 
of a Supreme ecclesiastical dominion by arguments 
and places of Scripture refuted and retorted upon him ; 
to have his Excommunication examined, and contra- 
dicted as invalid by the rules of law; and his Interdict 
resisted, and condemned as without ground ; and all 
this by a Sovereign body of Catholics, is, and will 

M m 4 continue 
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CHAP, continue to posterity, an undeniable evidence, tli;at 
sr-r — -^ those excesses and powers were not held of the essence 
of Catholic religion ; and when • such fiilminations 
may pass without being felt, and are recalled without 
leaving smart or sign behind them, and* without the 
least acknowledgment that they were so much as 
taken notice of, men cannot but belieye that they 
have no terror in and from themselves, but from the 
stupidity of the persons who are affec^ted by them ; 
and whilst the memory of Paul the Fifth is preserv- 
ed in the ecclesiastical annals, the distinction of spi- 
• ritual and temporal persons in the administration of 
the sovereign justice of kingdoms will be neglected 
as ridiculous, and the Pope's excommunication of so- 
vereign Princes will be held fit to be derided. Be- 
yond this we shall not extend the consideration of 
any other of the particular actions of Paul the Fifth, 
4^ring the whole fifteen years of the Pontificate. 
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CHAP. IX. 



From Gregory XV. A. D. 1621. to Clerhent X. 
A. 2>. 1670. — Change in the policy of the Court of 
Rome — Denial of the Pope^s Supremacy by FrancCy 
Spain, a'^d Venice — Controversy between tlie Je- 
suits and t/ansenistST— Humiliation of the Pope by 
Lewis XIV 



Upon the death of Paul the Fifth, and after uGregoiy 
long and factious conclave, the Cardinal Ixxlovicovioo. 
was elected Pope, and took the name of Gregory the 
Fifteenth : his short reign of two years has left us 
little matter of observation, except the stupendous 
value and revenue of that hi^ administration, when 
in so short a time it enabled him to leave so vast a 
wealtli to his heir, that his family remains still pos- 
sessed of as great an estate as any that hath de- 
scended from any Pope. 

And here it will not be unseasonable to observe. Change in 
*that the wariness of the Popes, from the time thatofth^cJSrt 
th6 Christian Princes in Europe grew to have greater ®^^°*^ 
power and reputation, and consequently the Papacy 
to have less, within their dominions, hath left less 
information to posterity of their transactions, than 
^ir predecessors used to have done. For from the 

time 
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CHAP, time^ that France recovered its iniyard convulsions t^ 
which the JLicague had brought it, and Harry the 



Fourth had restored it to its full vigour, to the same 
at least that Spain had enjoyed during the two long 
lives of Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second, 
being time enough, with such prosperous conjunc- 
tures, to raise it to an affectation of the universal mo- 
naix^hy ; and that England was now become mc»^ 
X formidable, by the union of Scotland, and reducing 
all the rebellious of Ireland under the obedience to 
one King; the Bishop of Rome likewise declined- 
those rude enterprises upon their sovereignties which 
they had been accustomed to, and prescribed softer 
arts of policy to themselves to govern by, and which 
were much more natural to them to practise, and 
with more probable success. 
Rcpubhca^ They did all they could to wipe out or efface the me- 

tionofthe <• n i i • ... 

BttUurium. mory or all those their extravagant excursions in the 
late Les^e, by leaving out, in their next impres- 
sion of the Bullarium, all those Bulls which they 
had sent abroad in the time of Gregory the Thir^ 
teenth, Sixtus the Fifth, and Clement the Eighth, to 
the eternal reproach of the crown of France : that 
the presumption and malignity of them might be 
forgotten, and not be exposed to the continual view 
of posterity. Nor had they a less care in the sup- 
pressing all the like ebullitions upon the occasion of 
the late dispute with the Republic of Venice^. So 
tiiat the late editions of the Bullarium have commu-^ 
hicated little to us, whereby we may make conjec- 
tures of the spirit of the time, or the humour of the 
Popes, since the time of Gregory the Thirteenth to 
this present ; but have pnly infcnmed us of their 
several Bulls for canonization of pious men to be 

saints. 
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saints^ and the weighty inducements and reasons for CHAP. 

the conferring those preferments, and of others for i-^ 

the foundation of religious houses, and some for the 
reformation and regulation of them, if it be possible ; 
as if the Sacred Chair had now abandoned all secular 
pretences, and was well contented to receive those 
assignations, and eqjoy those prerogatives, which so- 
vereign Princes assign to them in their dominions, 
and was only intent upon the exercise of their own 
power in their own territories, and extending their 
spiritual jurisdiction, as far as it would reach, in Italy. 
The Court of Rome hath exceedingly reformed 
itself in its civil behaviour and good manners, and 
hath left the clamour and evil speaking to those 
who wear no shirts, and countenances no foul words 
towards those who^ it is sure^ will be damned ; and 
it is so excessively civil to heretics, that there is less 
danger in being thought a Lutheran, or a Calvinist, 
in Rome, than in most other good company ; and 
the Inquisition itself is grown so fine a gentleman^ 
that they are as safe there as at Amsterdam. Nor is 
it many years since, that the host to a Dutchman in 
Rome was in great danger to be condemned to the 
gallics, for calling him (upon some difference in ac^ 
count) a heretic, that he was preserved only by the 
good nature and earnest soUicitation of his provoked 
guest. And it is not to be doubted, that they find 
themselves ^eater gainers by this courtship^ than 
they did by their worse breeding; and that thejr 
win more proselytes by their affiibility and good 
breeding, than by their divinity or miracles; upon 
which they make themselves as merry with you as 
upon the Pope himself, unti|, by a communication of 
guilty they petsuade you that there is no salvation for 

that 
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CHAP, that state^ but in their Church. Probity is no where 

2: — so much contemned, nor impiety so much derided ; 

their appUcation being to the constitution of the pa- 
tient, not to free him from the disease, but that he 
may Uve well with it. To quit and abandon a sin is 
too vulgar and uneasy a remedy; to have the pleasure 
and delight of -practising it, and yet to be saved, is 
the only expedient that is bought and sold here. 
The Bull Gregory the Fifteenth, who best knew the straits, 
« iione "^ ^^d difficulties through which he had mounted into 
!1 p^'^. that Chair, did intend, no doubt, to make the ascent 
" w." thither more easy, and more innocent to his succes- 
sor, by his Bull " De Electione Sumtni Pontificis/:^ 
where, according to the natural dialect of those in- 
struments, (which, by the way, if faithfully collected 
by a discreet gatherer out of all the Bulls, from first 
to last, would amount to as pleasant, if not as profit- 
able, a bulk of commentaries and glosses upon the 
Scriptures, as the Schoolmen themselves would yield,) 
jafter he had observed upon the wisdom and caution 
of our Saviour, arid which he had never used in any 
other action, who, before he would commit *^ Otnum 
" sziorum curard* to St. Peter^ asked him the same 
question three times, and would not receive less than 
a thrice repeated answer and profession of his faith- 
ful affection to him, (by which he had learned what 
great diligence and care should be used in the elec- 
tion of all Pastors, and especially in the choice of a 
successor to St. Peter himself, " qui Orhis est Lumen, 
*^ Doctor Gentiufdj et Pastor Pctstorum^) he or- 
dains therefore that every Cardinal, at every scru- 
tiny, antequam schedula in calicem mittatur, shall 
make this oath, altd et i?itelligibili voce; " Tester 
^ Christum Dominum, qui me judicaturus est^ me eH- 

"^ ger$ 
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*^ gere quern secundum Deumjudico eligi debere, et CHAP. 
" quod idem in accessu prtestabo ;** then he prescribes — ^-^ 
to all the Cardinals such a form for their own beha- 
viour^ ^^ ut ommno abstineufit ab omnibus pactionibus, 
*^ eonventionibus, promissionibus, intendimentis, /cede- 
" ribus, alOsque qt^buscunque obligationibus 8fc. tarn 
^^ respectu inclusionis quam exclusioms, tarn unius 
^^ persona quam plurium SfcT and " ^^ tuwT excom- 
municates all who are guilty in any of those cases. It 
is true, he adds a very comfortable clause in the same 
paragraph ; " TVactatus ^tamen pro electione habenn 
" dos, vetare,non intelligimus ^ this it is doubted may^ 
according to the latitude of many consciences, have 
dispensed with much of the precedent severity; which 
yet he supplies again by the next article; namely, 
that he shall be chosen by the suffrages of two parts 
of three of the whole number of the Cardinals who 
shall be present, " quasi per inspirationem, nulla pra^ 
" cedente de persond speciaU tractatu &fc. per verbum 
" ELi^o intelligibili voce prokUum 8fc. ;** and if this 
be not observed, any election otherwise made, " electa 
" nullum jus tribuit^ quin imb — is nan Apastolicus, sed 
" ./fyostaticus sit &fcr And the^e can be no doubt, 
but as the Pope himself, who had passed the pikes, 
did intend that for the future there should be fairer 
play for the same pri;^, so it was a much stricter 
provision than had been made before ; and the pub- 
lication of it, according to all the vulgar interpreta- 
tion of the words, persuaaed all men to believe, that 
th«re was an emi oS all long conclaves, and that for 
the future tlw Holy Grhost would quickly have its 
operation upon all persons, who were so well pre- 
pared to be inspired. But the next conclave proved 
better grammarians, and made it appear that the 

Bull, 
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CHAP. Bull, or the Oath, had done no harm, and that Sove- 
IX • • • • • 

' — reign Princes still retained their prerogative of ex- 
clusion, and that the particular Cardinals copld not 
be divested of those natural afiections and inclina- 
tions, with which God and nature had invested 
them. 

The Bull This Pope, how little time soever he reigned^ pub- 

••Hareti. lishcd somc othcr notable Bulls, which found no 
^ ^' better reception and obedience than that of the elec- 
tion did ; and so much worse, as he lived not to see 
the violation of that^ and might have the delight of 
imagining and believing that it might produce the 
wished effects after his death; but he lived to see the 
others neglected ajid contemned, upon the matter^ 
in his own diocese ; and when he had been so mo- 
dest (contrary to the custom of his predecessors, and 
in a matter of as spiritual a nature as heresy itself) 
as to contract his jurisdiction within the limits of his 
Patriarchate For such was his Bull " Contri HtB- 
'^ reticos in loeis JuUia, et Insularum culjacentium 
" quovis praie»tu commormUeSy eerumque fautwesT 
He there ordained, that no heretic, though under 
the notion of a merchant, or any other traffic what- 
soever, or under what pretence soever, should pre- 
sume to take a house, or to live in any place of 
Italy, or the islands adjacent ; but that they should 
be proceeded against in the forms prescribed. And 
when he found that he could not provide for the pu- 
rity of that province, witKout the exposing the au- 
thority of his predecessors, and some orders of the 
established government, to reproach tod contempt ; 
and that there is no sure way to preserve the Catho- 
lic religion to be unhurt there, as by providing that 
it should not be known to them what heresy is; 

having^ 
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having observed (as he says) that the Kberty to read chap. 

prohibited books^ " magno esse sincere fidei cuUori '- — 

^^ bus detrimento 8fc^ and bejng informed that such 
licence did exceedingly increase, he did, by another 
Boll, revoke all liberty that had been given, to what 
persons soever, of reading, or having any prohibited 
bookS) and ail licences which had been granted to 
that purpose, '^ ab omnibus etiam Ramanis Ponti/Sci- 
^ bus concessarum r which was a sign that he 
thought that Cardinal Bellarmine (who was then 
newly dead) had done them more harm than good^ 
by his two great volumes of controversies. He lived 
al^o long enough to see, that not one English or 
Dutch factor was put out of any city or town in 
Italy, but enjoyed the same, or more Uberty and pri- 
vilege, than they had done before, in the places whete 
they inhabited ; and which places well understood 
what profit they got by their company, finding it 
necessary to publish such concessions and edicts, as 
might give them security against any future appre- 
hensions of that kind ; which could not be, without 
declaring that the Pope had nothing to do in those 
afiairs. The RepubUc of V^iice took from thence 
occasion to renew and pubUsh such orders, as (toge- 
ther with the wise discourse set out with their privi- 
l^e by Padre Paolo, the ccmstant friend to the 
Pope's abthori^) gave as deep wounds to those pre- 
tence as any that Paul the Fifih had drawn upon 
himself. And for the r6voking the liberty to read 
prohibited boc^L^, he saw likewise, (which hath been 
since more confirmed by experience,) that the only 
benefit that it received ftom the congregation for tho- 
prohibition of books, is in making the pricei^ of those 
books dearer, by die euriotity of men to read them, 
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h:;hap. and thereupon to deride the authority that would 

'■ — suppress them ; it heing very notorious, that religion 

doth not nor ever did suffer so much by those men 
who dihgently read and examine what is written in 
books, as by those, who (without reading them) per- 
suade others to believe that they contain somewhat 
that is not there, and so beget prgudice to the au- 
thor, and (for his sake) to whatsoever he declares to 
be his opinion : as it is no unusual stile in that con- 
gregation to condemn all the books which are written 
by such a man, and all those which he shall here- 
after write ; which must be the product of another 
foresight. 
The Bull We shall mention only one Bull more of that 
tibe Bou o? Pope, (who left us nothing else to mention of him,) 
« Coi/^i which he calls " Confirmatio et Ampliaiio Constitu^ 
" Sacerdo- u /^ou^ Pu Quavti edit(B contra Sacerdotes in Confes-^ 
«« Cwfes^ « sionibus Sacramentalibus posnitentes ad turpia sol^- 
** &e. sol. " licitantesr It was observed before, in the tinae of 
« 12^ Pius, that the publishing that Bull had brought great 
reproach and scandal upon the Catholic rel^^on, by 
inftising into the minds of men, that there was so 
much wickedness amongst those who were looked 
upon as the Fathers of the Church, that, in the cele- 
bration of the most solemn sacrament of confession, 
they should solicit those penitents, who were at their 
feet, to disburden their consciences of their most 
grievous and most heinous sins, and to submit to 
such chastisement and penance as they should in- 
flict upon their transgressions ; and that tiiese su- 
preme spiritual guides, directors, and judges, should 
make that diabolical use of the secrets they were inn 
trusted with, as to solicit women, in the yery act of^ 
their penitence, to renew the same siiis with them, ^ 

upon 
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upon the advantage of their confession. And al«CHAP. 
though it is true, that this had been objected by- 



some who had left their Church, as well as by others 
who had never been of it, and had therefore been 
looked upon, for the magnitude and incredibility of 
the wickedness, as the efiect of the most transcendent 
and heretical malice ; yet their veracity could be no 
bn^er doubted, When Pope Pius himself had given 
that testimony of it by his own Bull for the better 
discovery and punishment of it. And now that an* 
other Pope, near one hundred years after, upon evi- 
dence that the former Bull had not produced its hoped 
for effects, should renew and ampUfy it with several 
elaiises for the better discovery and punishment c^ 
it, hath, ho doubt, given many warrantable occasions 
to many good men to fear, that, as we see no con- 
spiracies or treasons discovered or prevented by it, 
so adultery fornication and other uncleanness may 
be propagated by this screen of confession, and 
tfaensfore to wish that the compulsory custom of it 
were abolished ; with what devotion soever it was 
''first instituted, and with what piety soever it may be 
practised. 

And so we finish our survey of the short reign of Chwicter 
this Pope, with the character that a very eloquent xv. 
Italian historiograj^er of that time, Procurator Nani, 
gEves him ; that, after he had for the spjetce of about 
two years, or very littk more, " Sostenuto forse^ pm 
^* cA* eatrckato il nomCy e rautorit^ dell* .^^H)stolato^ 
he left the fame of having had nmch ze^d for reli- 
gion ; on the other side, with refemw^ to affairs, he 
was esteemed ^^ di genio rimeaso e toiulmente soggetto 
^ aW arlnirto di Nepoti^ Who goiwmed all things 
^ Gm* tanta prepottma^ that in tiie short reign of 
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CHAP, their uncle, they heaped up an incredible mass <^ 
wealth, and attained great honour and interest. 

UrUn Gregory the Fifteenth was succeeded by Urban 

the Eighth, who had not found less trouble and ob- 
struction, nor received any benefit by the care and 
providence. of his predecessor's Bull: and when he 
was elected, the same excellent writer of that time 
•ays, that nobody wondered more .at it than they 
who had elected him ; ^^ cAe & stuperono d* havers int- 
" gannate k proprie ^wranze r by havimg chosen a 
man who by his complexion and vigour might very 
well outlive the major part of those who had choseR 
him; as indeed he did, for he was not above five 
and fifty years of age at that time, and he r^gned 
above twenty-one years- This long period of time 
affords us abundant matter for ol»erVation. And if 
ymt consulted no farther than the public transactioiia 
under him, which are communicated to us in the re- 
cords of Roine,. we should think that he had lived in 
^e golden age of piety and virtue, by the nudtitude 
of saints canonized, by him ; most (if not all) of 
which had lived in his own time. But when we 
look into the more ingenuous and impartial accomit 
(^that age, (and of whiohithare is light enough that 
may be dr^wn out of Rome itself,) it will appear that 
he governed but in ^^/aee SonmGJ* 

Hit con- He bad found such^ a general consent in the con- 
"cfaancter. clavc to take uo kmd of notice of Gregofy's Bull for 
the election, that he resolved (according tovthe pmc- 
tice he had learned from some of his predecess<ues) ta 
begin his reign against the expsesa injunction, and 
determination of Sixtus ^ Fifth, and renewed and 
confirmed by another who suceeeded, in^ not only 
making his two n^hews^ Cardinals^^ (whicb>*wat.^C'- 

pressljr 
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pretty inhibited to be done^ and declared invalid CBJtF. 

and void if done,) but by adding his brother to the r^ 

number ; the sole Capuchin, I think, diat hath e^er 
been a Cardinal : so that there were together three^ 
his brother and two nephews, who had votes in the 
Consistory; without considering how mortal a wound 
it must needs be to the pretended power of the Pa- 
pacy, in the judgment of all uncorrupted persons, t& 
declare or acknowledge that any decree whatsoever, 
let it relate to religion or chureh government, i^ 
reversible by another Pope as invalid, or to be made 
so by his single judgment. Urban was generally 
esteemed a sch<dabr, and to take much delight ill 
books, and in the softer study of pdetry, (which of 
itself disposed him to ease,) as we may see by a 
volume of Latin poems which he hath left. And it 
was generally believed, that his nature inclined him 
to quiet, and that he resolved (though his long 
emplo]rment in France as Nuncio made him sus- 
pected to be of that party) to be neutral in all con- 
tests between the two C)rowns. But he found him- 
self, in the very entrance into the Pontificate, embar- 
rassed by the weakness of his predecessor, and ihi 
strength of the Spaniard, to whom he had been most 
inclined, which had made the Holy Chair the depo- 
sitary of some towns or forts upon the quarrel of the 
Vdlteline; in which France and the Republic had 
equally engaged themselves on one side, as'Spain oii. 
the"t>ther; by reason whereof, die new Pope could 
not disentangle himself without offending oiie of 
^em; whilst th^ both used all possible endeavours 
to draw him to their party, by making ofler of the 
greatest miirrii^es that were in either of their domi- 
fiions to be tnnde and solemnized with his nephews. 
\ N n 3 Though 
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CHAP. Hiough the Pope discerned that at last he should 
— — '- — inevitably be compelled to declare himself for ooe^ 
tween yet he resolved to defer it as long as he eould, before 
^T^ any body should reasonably guess which side he 
STviiL. would take. Nor did he despair that he might for 
^"^ some time be able to keep and observe a neutrality ; 
for. there was yet no immediate declared vfwt bc^ 
tween them, though their allies were engaged warm- 
ly, and either Crown sent their forces to assist their 
armies. Besides what concerned the busiQess of the 
GrisfonS' and the Valteline, in which France and the 
Republic were united, the war was likewise broke 
out between Savoy and the Duke of Mantua, and 
both Crowns were raising armies for the support of 
cither v but, till they should be embarked upon a di- 
rect denunciation of war, the Pope still thought that 
an interposition to prevent it would best become 
him, u»til he could by their consent discharge him- 
self of the depositary,; by withdrawing his garrisons 
from the towns and places they were possessed of. 
France desired he should do this according to the 
trust,^ by first dismantling the fortifications ; but the 
Spaniard would not permit it, insisting . that they 
should either be delivered to the)n in the state they 
were^ or so left, that they might possess them as 
soon as they were left. It is not doubted that the 
Pope loved France better, and as little that he feared 
Spain mdre; who could, from his kingdom of Naples 
and Duchy of Milan, do him more mischief in a 
month, than France could repair in a year, if it af- 
fected to do it. He sent first bi» nej^ew. Cardinal 
Francisco, his Legate into France, who was received 
with alt the demonstrations of respeetand magnificent 
presents that can be imagined, but prevaikNd not in 
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mny one proposition that he made; which o^hded CHAP, 
the Pope so much^ that he no sooner returned to— -^ — 
Home^ but he was presently sent in the same condi- 
tion into Spain; where he was equally caressed, and 
was fipom that time always believed to be of the 
Spanish party ; though without the least manifesta- 
tion of his uncle*s inclinations that way, he at the 
same time advising the Republic, (with whom he 
was in strict alliance,) that they would invite and 
procure France to send an army into Italy, as the 
only way to stop or give some check to the exor- 
bitant power of the Spaniard. It is true, that the 
intestine divisions and troubles in France during the 
minority of the King, and the rebellions after he 
came to age, with the domestic differences and pub- 
lic breaches between him and the Queen his mother, 
had found that King business enou^ at home; so 
that he could not obstruct nor countermine the pro- 
gress that the other Crown had made in Italy, which 
was grown formidable : and at this present, besides 
the several forces under pretence of assisting the^ 
Emperor about the Valteline, the Duke of Feria, Go- 
vernor of Milan, had an army consisting of forty ' 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse, under hi« 
command, ready to march upon the first orders of 
his Catholic Majesty ; and therefore it is no wonder 
if the Pope, how well soever he wished to France, 
did heartily endeavour to preserve the iriendship of 
Spain with all professions. And if he had not after- 
wards committed greater errors in respect of his own 
politic demeanor towards the Princes of Italy, relat- 
ing to his own interests, than he did in his beha- 
viour and carriage towards the two Crowns, he would 
have left the character behind him of a very prudent 

N n 3 and 
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CHAP, and dexterous Pope ; and would have enjoyed a life 
— T— ^ — of much more ease and quiet, (which be did, next 



wealth, heartily affect,) and have died with-mui^ 
more fame and glory. 
Prance ind The two Crowus wCFC at this time entirely und^ 
JoMdhy the government of the two great Favourites ; Fiianoe 
Mdoiu* under Cardinal Richelieu, and Spain under the Duke 
^^^^' of Olivarez*; whilst the two Kings themselves hud 
no niind to dp each other hurt, and as little to hinder 
any man who had a mind to do it. 
Character The \first was looked upon, at a distance, as tile 
pichdjeu. greater Favourite, because he did the greater things, 
^ and only for that ; for he sailed always against a 
jstrong and violent wind, and did more towards mak- 
ing himself great than the King ; and was more the 
^Etvourite of fortune than of the King ; and jpo man 
was ever njore ^^ faher forturuz ^umC and with a 
marvellous dexterity and address he applied all his 
faculties at the same time to the most conttary de- 
(»igns. He was always of some faction, and increased 
it, or got out of it, or composed it, as suited best with 
ivhat he desired ; and rarely miscarried in what he 
prPP<^^d to himself^ It seemed miraiculous to |i)I 
pien, that, without ever being beloved by the KinF, 
he .could piake an implacable quarrel between him 
^nd his mother; perpetual dissensions betwc^en his 
Majesty and the Queen his wife ; continual jealousies 
between hi^ ^hd his brother ; and totally irrecdncile 
him to all the Princes of the blood, and those to 
him : and yet, when he was in the highest degree of 
favour with the King his master, and the most in his 
confidence, the King loyed very iBjapy men better, 
even some of the C^rdii^aFs enemies, apd would have 
been glad to jhave Ee^rjd h^ bad beep dei^d any Jibiir 

in 
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m the dsy. He *was, without doubt, £he imineiiliate CKap* 

iflstrumeirt to introduce more calamities upon Fraaee) 

and all the neighbour kingdcmis ;' to raise and prose* 
cirte greater and longer wart ; to shed more bldod, 
«nd ruiti more families, than any man in that or the 
fcnrmer age had been : and, after all this, his enemies 
cannot deny him to have been qualified with those 
lUe endowments, which have in all tinles preserved 
the memory of the most illustrious persons ; nor can 
it be ifeiii^, but that the greatness and prosperity 
vidiich France hath enjoyed since his time (a greater 
no nation under heaven hath enjoyed longer together 
in these last thousand years) was the product of his ' 
ministry; and which his successor, who through 
many hazards and difficulties cultivated his wpric, 
could never have established if he had been before 
him. 

The other Favourite, the Cond^ Duke of Olivarfez, ciimiwct 
was in many raqiects more potent at home, and in^I EKibTor 
all the dominions subject tQ that monarchy, than the^"^'*^^ 
Cardinal could be esteemed to be in France ; for he 
had no rival in his master^s favour, who was a| 
youi^ as the other .King, and as indisposed to busi- 
ness ; but by so much the more constant in his af* 
fections, as he was more devoted to his pleasures : 
and tibov^ there could not but be in tiut haughty 
nation men enough who would have been glad to 
hsve been in the same post that be possessed, yet 
there was never any formed faction in the kingdom 
against htm, nor scarce any particular man of note 
«m1 value who had the courage to enter into a con- 
testttioii with him« So that, in the long time of hi| 
ministry, which continued more years thah that of 
the Cardinal, he found little uneasiness at home ; 
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CHAP, whereas the Cardinal was still threatened by consjn* 
, — raisiei, and frequently escaped by outfacing those en- 
terprises which he knew were formed against his life; 
and sometimes when he was not sure that the King 
himself was not privy to them. CMivarez was a maa 
of excellent parts and of good learning, having been - 
designed, during the Hfe of his elder brotl^r, to the 
Chureh, and afterwards for the Court ; and many 
years he lived in Rome, when his father was am- 
bassador there, and a man of much trust and ex- 
perience in the most secret afiairs of that Crown^\ 
whilst the Duke of Lerma governed the afiairs of 
Spain ; and there he w^s well trained up in business 
by his father, and very fit for it, having, with very 
pregnant parts, industry equal to what he was to da; 
though by degrees he grew more lazy, and,' it may 
be, for want of opposition and contradiction, (with 
which the other favourite was abundantly exercised,) 
Jess solicitous and vigilant for the public than h^ 
ought to have been ; for great misfortunes befel the 
. monarchy before his fall, which was a fall too as 
gentle as could be, though it could not have been 
borne by the other, nor (it may be) long sustained 
by him. 

These two great favourites were equally ungracious 
in the Court of Rome, and equally indevoted to it ; 
and it may be some evidence of the integrity of the 
Pope's behaviour towards both Crowns, that he waa 
trfeated wich ^qual rudeness by both; and, by the 
influence of both Favourites, received more affironts 
and contempts even in those particulars which, ao^ 
cording to the Catholic sense, were merely spiritual, 
than the Sacred Chair had ever been accustome4 to 
from its dearest children. 

It 
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It was not then doubted (as hath been said) but CHAP, 
dmt Urban was in himself most inclined to France ; 



The Pbpe't 

yet he seemed, as to their public interest and private nf^J™>»^ 
contestations, indifferent or neutral. It is true heFnuaceind 
first sent his nephew Legate into France, which in **"** 
some respect seemed the less compUment, in that 
the legation being to procure a peace between the 
two Crowns, which he had endeavoured by his Nun- 
cios in both Courts, it implied that France was the 
more unreasonable, and insisted upon terms which 
he ^must desist from before Spain was to be treated 
with. The disrespect that his nephew was treated 
with (I mean, as to consenting to any thing he de- 
sired) was notorious ; nor was the Pope reserved in 
owning the dissatisfaction he received in it; and, as 
soon as he returned to Rome, the same Legate was 
sent to Spain with more lustre, and was entertained 
with better words, and returned with better presents 
by an abbey or two ; as the situatioi) of the kingdom 
of Na{Hes is more convienient to the Court of Rome 
than that of France. When the Pope saw the un- 
kindness and jealousies ^tween the Crowns increase, 
and that it would quickly break out into a war, « 
(which yet it wis not,) and ihen how difficult it 
would be for him to carry himself with that real in- 
di&rency as was requisite, and how impossible that 
it would be thought so, he divided himself between 
them ; that is, he permitted one Cardinal nephew to 
be tdcen notice of to adhere to the interest of Spain, 
and the other to the interest of , France ; which was 
nmnifest in both tlwir behaviours, yet with this dif- 
ference, that the elder, Francisco, being a man of 
more }^legm, was jnore wary and reserved in what 
concerned SrNtin, as if he desired to be thought un- 
biassed ; . 
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CHAP. Inassed ; whaneas 4jie yonmger^ Cardinal AntQuio^ so 

' — much affeeted and wedded whatever Fnydoe was eottr 

cemed in^ as if he were well contented to be ^th 

teemed an enemy to iSpain. It is true, that warmth 

(sometimes to indecency) drew such cheeks and re- 

^ prehensions from his uncle, and even restraints aind 

inhibitions, as he would not suflferhim to receive thie 

x)ffice of being Protector of France, to which that 

-Crown desired to assign him; which madie the Pope'* 

affection the more suspected, and the jealousy an4 

animosity between die two brodiers the move tek^i 

notice of. 

Cardinal J^et US scc uow how tfiis pfudent Pope (for a pru- 

threatens dcut man he was) was treated by his iwo rival aoits. 

Nation^ which should express most i^eneration to him, aod 

^d ch^ what provocations they had from him* When Ae 

a Patriarch jg^j^g ^f prancc se^t the Cardinal of Valette to be 

for France. ,ri« -tiit* 

jGeneral of bis army in Itaily, the Pope lent a very 
severe reprehension to him^ and threatened that, if 
he did not immediately withdraw himself from that 
employment, he would c^prive him of his cap; and 
after he had refused to give obedience thereunto, and 
led the army into ^Germany, and diere died, the Pc^ 
refrised to celebrate mass for him, as he used always 
to do upon the death of all Cardinab, nor wouM 
pennit the other Cardinals to perform those obae- 
jquies for Mm, which were of course in dlose cases. 
If he be a ji|^ in any case, one would think he 
should be in this ; in which, besides the ancient oa- 
nons which were still in force, there had been some 
modem decrees, which made it more penal. Bvt 
that Cardinal Richelieu should be herein so hsr pro- 
voked as to threaten the Pope with calHng a; Na- 
tional Council, and choosing a Pafaiaroh in Fnmoe^ is 

instance 
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itistance enough that he had Bot that reverence for chap. 
the authority of ^e Pope as many Cardinals, pretend • — 



to have. 

That the most Christian King should have great Affirontsput 
iodignaticm for the aHront diat was o&red to his am*pSp^by 
bassador in the Court of Rome, the Mareschal d'Estre^ '^*°*** 
in the assassination of his Escuier, (by what accident 
or insolence brought, upon himself) cannot but be 
thought very just ; (since Princes cannot be too jea- 
lous of the hmiour due to their own persons in any 
neglect of their representatives in the Courts of other 
Princes ;) that admission and audience should be so- 
lemnly denied to a new and extraordinary Nuncio^ 
4iecause the P<^ had denied^ or rather delayed, to 
make Julio Mazarin a Cardinal upon that King's re- 
commendation ; that Chavigny (who had been the 
Cardinal's secretary, and was by him made Sec^^etary 
ofStBte, and still trusted by him as his. own) should^ 
in the Sekm^p9sement he had with that extraordinary 
Nuncio, bare£u:edly own that exception^ and re- 
{H'oach the Pope for using the King with so little 
respect in that afiair c^ Monsieur Mazarin ; that he 
'Should tell him dT a Patriarch and a Nati^Eud Coun- 
dl to aUay the Papal presumption; that diere should 
be a strcmg j^surd set upon and about the Nuneio's 
lodging to observe all who wextt in and. out, and re- 
strain some from doing eidier ; that there should be 
a fx^itive prohibition published by, the King, that 
•lio Prelate of tine kingdom, or any of their Clergy, 
dbould repair to ikyt Nuncio, or have any correspon- 
jdence with him, or receive order or advice from him ; 
that upon the d^tii of 43ie General of the Dcuni- 
Cleans, an4 a difference in the chapter about a auo- 
icess<H*9 (the FKoch choosing tiie brother of Carobaal 

Mazarin, 
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CHAP. Mazarin, and the Italians another, and the Pope, to 
■ ■ ^ ' . whom it belonged, deciding it for the last,) the King 



ordered that France should acknowledge only the 
brother of the Cardinal to be their General, and per- 
sisted in it until another preferment was given to 
him in the Pope's palace, by which he came at Iksi 
to be a Cardinal too, though not in the time of 
Urban ; I say, all these particulars,, to which many 
more may be added, are manifestation that the Gal- 
lican Church hath not that reverence for, or vene- 
ration of, the Sacred Chair, but that they think they 
can live without it. 
Spain Our next view must be of the most Catholic king-^ 

caiUGene-dom, uudcr the direction and conduct of the other 
^^^^jj^'^J^g great Favourite, and the condescension that Crown 
a Patriarch, paid to the pcrsou of that Pope, and the submission 
they shewed to his dictates and determinations ; how 
often and how loudly he was reproached for his par- 
tiality and oveir-inclination to France,* «ind threat- 
ened with the calling a General Council, and an in- 
hibition to all me« to resort to the Nuncio, and to 
submit to any judicatory of his, or to carry any cause 
bcjfore him. It was in the year l632 or l633 that 
thie two Spanish ambassadors in Rome, whereof one 
was a Bishop, presented a memorial to him, which 
was afterwards printed, and remains still in the hands 
of many ; in which they told him, that since he for- 
got to be a common Father, and shewed so much 
partiality to their enemy's crown^and so little justice 
to that of their master, he was hot to wonder if his 
Catholic Majesty withdrew much of that respect 
from him, which he had always shewed to the Sacred 
Chair : that Spain well knew the great emoluments 
which His HoKness and his Court enjoyed in that 

king- 
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kingdom by the piety and licenoe of the Crown;, and CHAP. 

likewise what fonner Kings of that nati<m had done^ i — 

when, the Court of Rome had presumed to do some 
things which it ought not to have done ; and an- 
nexed a large collection of those precedents in former 
times^ (which was likewise printed at Madrid^) im- 
plying that this King could and would do the like^ 
if the Pope continued to exercise the same disaffec- 
tion and injustice towards him and his subjects as he 
bad done: it talked of choosing a Patriarchy and con- 
tained many mich expressions of questioning and 
contradicting the exercise of that illimited jurisdic-* 
tion which he usurped, that any man who peruses 
them will swear that they who framed those memo- 
rials, and directed the presentation^ did not in truth 
believe that the Pope was the Vicar of Christ ; nor 
that Christ had ever given or left to his Vicar power 
or authority tb exercise any such power as he as- 
sumed to himself. 
It had been to be wished that the Pope, in his aseiiiefl^ectsor 

"^ the Pone*A 

and great decay of his Acuities, liad not so much de-poUc^ 
parted from trusting his own understanding, and re- 
linquished the conduct and management of the whole 
Papal power to his nephews, that he was thought 
worthy of all the disrespect he had received from die 
two Crowns, and from the ministers of both; and the 
councils and actions which, toMiards the conclusion of 
his reign, he affected and countenanced, were such as 
were contrary and most destructive to his own de- 
signs, and drew most of the Princes of Italy into a 
direct league against him, and for the Umittiig and 
restraining that exorbitancy of power which he knew 
not how to use with such modesty or moderation aa 
would permit his neighbours to be Princes tooin.tfa«ir 

own 
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CHAP, own dominions; and by this excess he left hisiaJ- 

• — mily in al state approaching near to ruin. 

His endca- Frooi the fitst hour of his Pontificate, he confined 

voun to ag» , 

grandisehisall his thoughts to Italy, as if he could be well con- 
**"*^* tented that no other part of the world should be 
thought within his diocese ; but then he desired to 
extend his authority in Italy as far as it would reach, 
^nd to l^ive his family (upon the raising of which 
his whole heart was set) into the degree of Sovereign 
Princes* That they might not entirely depoid up<m 
the favour and bounty of the Church after his de- 
cease, he thought first to contrive some device where^- , 
by his nephews might appear to be in a higher sta^ 
tion than other Cardinals ; and his first invention, cff 
the title of " Eminence*" was designed that it might 
be only given to, and assumed by, his two Cardinal 
nephews, and no other of the college: but he quickly 
found that would n(^ be digested* by the re^t^ and 
therefore, knowing that it was in his own power su^ 
' ficiently to distinguish them from others, he anneixed 
the style of '^ Eminence" to be the sole sqppeilatioii 
to and of every Cardinal ; and ordwed], that withirat 
it they should not accept or receive any ackireas, or 
xtacKjay other style to each other; and? hereby (which 
probably was in his' second purpose; that> whte' he 
could not raise hi? nephews to be above other Car* 
jdUnalt, he mig^ proiride that none might be above 
lliem) he degraded all those who were called Prince 
C^ndtnals^ and had been always treated wit^ ^ Al^ 
" t^aze.** They took this kvelling timtn to a com* 
mon titfe so ill, that, since they could not procure ir^ 
dress by their exposttdation^ (which Was likewise ae- 
-•onded by the ambassadors <if the Sovereign Princes 
at' an indignity to themsetves,) tiiey have forborne to 

reside 
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mide in Rome* and sddam come thither, but sede chap* 

IX 

vacaniey or in such conjuncture when they can best — '-^^^ 



ppeaerve their own quality. But this did rather whet 
than satisfy the Pope*s apfietite. He could, he iaw» 
faise money enough^ uppn which he was throughly 
intent ; but that-mass would not invest- his heir with 
the condition of a Sovere^ Prince, which alone 
could preserve liis other wealth to his family. 
TliQ.last heir male of the Duchy of Urban was ex^AfflOrof 

the Dn^iv 

|Mred, and so that principality fell to the Churchy toof CMtro. 
which he was a feodary ; and of that he had a great 
de«re to give his hmr the investiture ; against ^hich 
there were so many positive decrees, that he found it 
would be in vain to attempt it against so many votes 
tiiat would oppose its alienation from the Church* , 
Uki next design was to piiehase the Duchy of Cas<- 
tro of the. Duke oi Parma, who, it was presumed, 
might be induced, in regard of his great debts, to 
part with it for more than it could be worthy which 
woaid willingly hai« been, paid; and this the.ne- 
jrfiew^ found means to be pn^osed to him, by friends 
who were not ingrateful to him. But the young 
Jjulse, beingia person of a haughty nature^ and nm 
friend to the Barbevinis, reeeiv^ the omsture with 
so much indignation, that he fori[>ore not, witho«i 
any i^eservation or caution^ to inveigh loi:dly against 
the pride and. insolence of the Pope and his nqphewsj, 
with such other expressions as are seldom sepand»le 
horn those passions, and they quickly found equal 
resentments horn the whole family, which had not 
usually met with such magisterial contradictions. 
The Duke of Parma, was. indebted to the Monte or 
bank in Rome a great sum, of money, oontimcled by 
hiqieelfy but pore by his. ancestors^; the interest 

whereof 
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CHAP, whereof had raised it to avast proportion, which had 
— '-^ — been ^tecured upon the revenue of the Duchy of Cas- 
tro ; and the Duke hearing many whispers, after his 
having refused to gratify the Pope in that afiair, of a 
strict inquiry inta that debt, and that it was re|>orted 
to amount to more than the Duchy upon which it 
was secured was worth, upon those rumours care- 
fully raised and dispersed, he thought fit to make a 
joum^ himself to Rome ; which did nis business no 
good, but accelerated, if it did not produce, the mis- 
tjhief that shortly followed: for the Duke looked for a 
better reception than he found; yet the Pope himself^ 
not privy (as was generally believed) to the design of 
his nephew, treated him with much kindnesis, grati- 
fied him with- making some abatement of the interest 
of the money, and renewed likewise a former grant 
to him of some impositions, in which consisted the 
greatest part of the revenue of the Duchy of Castro. 

In the mean time. Cardinal Francisco (who wed- 
ded this business of Castro, and was of a jealous 
nature, and how irresolute soever in himself, such 
an opini&tre, that he never asked advice, or if he 
did, he still preferred his own opinion before i^idiat- 
ever he received from others) caused the Duke still 
to be pressed to sell Castro. The Duke, easy to be 
transported with choler, not only rejected the mo- 
tion, but revenged himself upon Cardinal Francisco 
with all tiie ^bitterness of language that his passions 
could supply him ; and though he found persons of 
all degrees and qualities in Rome who concurred 
with him in a perfect detestation of the whole family, 
(for the Pope and all his nephews had^ rendered 
themselves very odious,) he was not without some 
apprehension of an afiront, and therefore chose to 

leave 
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leare t^ ci^ in the night, and returned to Parttia CHAP« 
mthcmt taking leave of the Pope, or of his nephews i ■ ' 

presuming that the Pc^, who was rery infirm, would 
shortly die, and he knew he should then hare no 
fear of his family^ When His Holiness was informed 
of the Duke's departure in that manner, and of the 
revenge he threatened, he was so much afiected that 
he wept; but his nephew Francisco, who had the 
greatest ascendant over him, and in truth governed 
absolutely both Church and State, quickly {M^evailed 
with him to aboli^ all other passions but the same 
tiiat the Duke had carried with him, and to think of 
nothing but revenge; which he assured him he 
should easily inflict on him by the ordinary course <^ 
justice, and without putting himself to the trouble of 
any extraordinary proceedings. 

The P(^ being enough incensed and confirmed in ^wwti «f 
his resolution, the Clerk of the Chamber was directed with the 
to issue out a monitory ; whereby the Duke of Par-pan^ 
ma was required to appear in person, and to. pay the 
debt that he owed to the Monte ; and if he should 
not appear within thirty or forly days afiier notice, 
he was to stand excommunicated, and the revenue of 
the Duchy of Castro to be sequestered towards the 
payment ^f the debt: and, to make that the more 
difficult to be done, the Pope resumed the grant he 
had made to him of those impositions upon corn, and 
forbade the merchants to pay them ; which abated 
the better part of that revenue. Tlie Duke did not 
expect such a quick way of proceeding, and found 
himself perplexed what to resolve. To submit to the 
£[mnal proceeding in justice, was to have it deter- 
mined by his enemy^ for he could not suf^x>se that 
Miy of ^ose judges durst displease the Cardinal. He 
. op resolved 
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CHAP, resolved therefore to pray for and expect the Pope's 
-n— ^-^ — death, and in the mean time to neglect his spiritual 
sword, and to provide against his temporal, which he 
believed would quickly be drawn to defend the other; 
and therefore, instead of appearing injustice, he raised 
some trqops and erected some forts and fortifications 
about Castro, that it might not be liable to a sur- 
prise. This administered new matter of offence, and 
gave new advantage i^inst the Duke. The lawyers 
determined, that the erecting of any new fortifica- 
tions by any feodary upon tlie lands of the Church, 
without the Pope's express consent, is no less than 
rebellion against his Sovereign Prince, and amounts 
to ^^ crimen l<Bsa Majestatis ^ so that, whereas the 
quarrel before was depending in justice, and only 
concerned the recovery of a debt, for the payment 
whereof Castro was liable, now the Duke was a rebel, 
and had forfeited all his other, dominions. Npr 
would his enemies lose any time in taking their ad- 
vantage, but renewed all the censures which were 
before inflicted, and added a new Bull of excommu^ 
nication and forfeiture of all his dominions, of which 
he was declared to be deprived as a rebel, schismatic, 
and heretic ; with all those expressions of reproach 
which in the opinion of that people makes at depriva- 
tion most lawful, and absolves all his subjects from 
their oaths of fidelity, and forbids them, under the 
same penalties, to yield lany iFurther obedience to 
him. And that all this thunder and lightning might 
not appear without some execution', Cardinal Anto- 
nio is made General of the Church, and collects and 
brings together those troops which were already 
standing, and, joining others to them so soon, that, 
before the fortifications of Castro could be finished^ he 

siir- 
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mrprised that plaoe^ an4 drove the Duke's small gar- CHAP, 
rison irom thence, and fortified it better for the Pope. 



ITie neighbour Princes had hitherto looked on^Wwbe^ 

1 . , 1 • ^ 1 • 1 twccn the 

hoping that the vexation of these commotions, when Pope and 
they should come to the Pope's knowledge, and into of pu^ 
which he had been betrayed by his nephews, (who 
^ believed likewise the work would with more ease and 
less expence be finished tiian they found it like to 
be,) would quickly contribute to the death of His 
Holiness, and that would put an esd to alL But 
now, when they saw an army raised to execute all 
the sentences the Pope would inflict, and that he 
made no scruple in excommunicating a Sovereign 
Prince as an heretic and schisipjttic, only that he 
might deprive him whom they knew, and knew that 
the Pope knew, to be a good Catholic, and that all 
his fault was in defending himself and his dominions 
against the power, and oppression of the nephews ; 
and that, now Castro was taken, licence was de^ 
manded from the Duke of Modena, that Cardinal 
Antonio might march through his territories to pro- 
secute the* war against the Duke 'of Parma in his 
other dominions ; they thought that their ow^i in-* 
terest was at stake, and that there was a fire kindled 
that might disperse itself into their quarters, and 
even bum. their own palaces ; to prevent which, they 
entered into a league to stop and resist this outrage 
against the Duke of Parma. The Republic of Ve- 
nice, that neither loved nor feared Urban; the Duke 
of Tuscany, who hated him and all his family, (for 
diat, being all bom his subjects, they had shewed less 
respect towards him, and disobliged him more than 
any other Pope had done of that age;) and the Duke 
of Modena, (who had been too much hurt Hiot to have 

o o 3 some 
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CH A t>. Bome fear of him ;) entered into a fiim lei^gue togeth^: 
— ^-^ — first, to endeavour by mediation; and, if 4:hat could not 
pot an end to the difference, then to give tlie Duke of 
Parma assistance with arms. Nor wfere they with- 
out some assurance that France would put it^lf iHtb- 
the head of that League. Cardinal Richelieu was yc^ 
alive, and not the more reconciled to the Pope *for 
having at last, and after many indecent pauses, made 
his friend Mazarin, Cardinal ; and he was well pleased 
to hear that Cardinal Antonio was General of «ii 
army ; which, though for the Church, (except, it had 
• been against infidels,) was as much against the ca^ 
nons as the presumption of the Cardinal of Valet had 
been, to whom the offices of the Church had been 
denied after his decease. Monsieur de Lionne,'ttn 
active and a. dexterous minister, brought up under 
the care and direction, and cultivated by the intstrtic- 
tions of that Cardinal, was sent by the King cjI" 
France to counsel and assist those Princes of the 

r 

League, and to interpose with and to advise the 
Barberinis to disentangle themselves from that en- 
terprise ; and he made what baste he could, in Ja- 
nuary sixteen hundred forty-two, to consult wiA 
those Princes' of the League who were in his way to 
Parma, and then thither; where it was difficah 
enough, in respect of the provocations that Prince 
had sustained, and his martial inclinati6ns and reso- 
lutions of revenge, togedier with a great contempt of 
his enemy, to adjust those propositicms which w^re 
to be offered and insisted upon at Rome. 
Kegocu. The Duke of Parma was not all tbis while inactive 
ihe^medk- ou his owu behalf;, but, having raised a good body 
f^^, of hors6 and foot under good officers, desh^ed nolbing 
so much as to be found with his ^nen^, o^wr whom 
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he doul^ed not the victory; and therefore deferred CHAP. 

till then the attempt to recover Castro. But the Bar ^-^— 

berinia knew too well the cofisequenoe of loung the 
army they had^ ihe raiding and maintaining whereof 
coat them much of that money which they intended 
to disburse to better purposes, and the recruiting it 
wcHild cost tl^m much more ; and therefore they re- 
solved to avoid a battle ; and, as the Duke advanced, 
the Cardinal retired, and retired with so much disor* 
der, that the otlier got some advantages over him in 
light skirmishes, and pursued him into the lands of 
the Church; which, together with the Cardinal's hasty 
retoeat, raised a great consternation in Rome itself; 
so that^ when Mc^ieur de Lionne came thither, the 
Barberinis (for the Pope himself treated of nothing, 
nor meddled in any buaness, but signed what tli^ 
Cardinal Francisco caused to he prepared for him) 
seemed very willing to enter into treaty for a recoil- 
cihation, and to desire nothing else but such a humi- 
liation from the Duke as was necessary for the 
Pope's honour ; whilst the Duke pressed the redeli- 
very of Castro in the first place, and to treat after- 
war(b. After the Cardinal had endeavoured by all 
the offers and all the promises to prevail with Mon-* 
sieur de LicHine, that the King of France would de- 
sist from prosecuting his mediation or giving any as- 
sistaaice to the Duke, and found thdt no good could 
be got tbAt way, he seemed ta be willing that Castro 
should be deposited in the hands of cme of the 
Princes of the League, and to be restored to the 
Duke within such a time, and upon such conditions 
aa should be agreed by the treaty. Cardinal Spada 
was appointed to treat on the behalf of the Pope, and 
went to Orvietto to meet with the deputies of the 
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CHAP. Princes of the League; with whom Monsieur de 

: ■ — Lionne was first to confer, and to prepare the Duke 

of Partna to such a temper in his conde^scensions as he 
thought convenient, and which he knew would be dif- 
ficult enough. In the end, he adjusted all things so 
well, that he and the deputies, of the League met 
Cardinal Spada, with whom they thought they had 
fully agreed upon all particulars. Castro was to be 
deposited in the hands of the Duke of Modena, and 
all other things so adjusted, that a short day was ap- 
pointed for die mutual delivery of all the signatures, 
and for the execution of all matters agreed upom 
When the day came, the Cardinal had not received 
the Pope's confirmation, and madq (as he said, by 
new instructions) new demands, whereof some had 
never before been heard of, and otiiers had been de- 
bated, and upon consent of all parties laid aside or 
declined ; which made the deputies suspect that 
there was never any sincere intention that the treaty 
should have a good effect; of which they shortly 
after were supplied with abundant evidence, and 
knew that the ofiicers in Cardinal Antonio's army 
had confidently declared, that the treaty would come 
to nothing, when the deputies believed it to be con- 
cluded : and a letter was intercepted from Cardinal 
Francisco to Cardinal Spada, in which he gav6 hmi 
thanks, and very much commended his sagacity m 
suspending the conclusion of that treaty according 
' to their wish, for it was now winter, which was the 
season they expected to enable them to recover the 
reputation they had lost, and to reduce the Duke 
into such straits as should make him submit to more 
uneasy conditions. But the loud report that M on^ 
sieur de Lionne made of those foul tergiversations, 

and 
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and the sense that France declared to have of the in- CHAP. 

IX 

dignity that it sustained thereby, but especially the • — 

visible decay in the Pope, (hastened, as was supposed, 
by the dark information he got of those transactions, 
which with great care were concealed from him,) 
made them afterwards willing to renew that treaty, 
and to consent to more dishonourable conditions, if 
the Pope's death and the proud humour of his suc- 
cessor had not prevented the entire execution of it ; 
the defect wherein hath since given the succeeding 
Popes some trouble, and will give them more, when 
they have either need of France, or any other occa- 
sion shall invite them' into Italy. 

The blackest action, and surely the least aposto-ThePbpe 
lical, that unhappy Pope was guilty of^ was, thatcimiiry^ 
when the victorictis King of Sweden (of whom the^*|^™' 
world had scarce ever heard before) had covered ^^*^^ 
all Germany with Jblood and slaughter, and by fireGcrmmy 
and sword wrought a greater devastation, almost to King of 
dc^solation, than hath ever been produced amongst 
Christians by a war between them ; this successor of 
St. Peter, whose office and peculiar obligation they 
pretend is to root out all heretics, and by right or 
wrong to remove all obstructions which hinder the 
growth or improvement of Catholic religion, refused 
to give the Emperor and Catholic party any assist- 
ance m money, of which he was known to have 
abundance, arid the other to want nothing' else. 
When th,c Cardinal Pasman was sent by the Em- 
peror as his ambassador to Rome, to make a lively 
representation of the extremity <to which the Catho- 
lic interest in that province was reduced, by the fre- 
quent victories obtained by that King, and the gene- 
Tal submission of the greatest cities and towns in his 
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CHAP. ot>edienoe^ and thereupon to press ibr such a rdlicf 
' as in such a case might be expected from Christ's 



Vicar, to save himself from the ingratefiil importU'- 
nity of that representation ; the P<^ positively re* 
fused to give him audience, or to receive him as am- 
^ bassador, upon a suggestion, that no Cardinal could 
be an * ambassador from any secular Prince. And 
when the ambassador urged the contrary practice, 
(which was notorious,) His HoUness made no othev 
answer, than that no precedents were valid against 
his determination. The Cardinal replied, that h^ 
would not be restrained from representing the ccmi^ 
mon calamity that had befallen Christendom by 
such an exception, but would (with his protestation 
against the violating of the laws of nations) attend 
the Emperor's farther direction ; «and in the mean 
tim(3, that he, as a Cardinal, would make his relation 
in the Consistory (from which they. could not ex- 
plode him) of all that he had to say. This, how- 
fsyer, prevailed not with the Pope, nor would he 
l^sfteii hi& treasure upon this most important occa^ 
sioa, 
Prohibits 4^11 lyhich doth not make up the blackneds of hit 
ance^of ' Crime ; but that, when Crermany was involved in 
l^^^^'^that dismal ruin, aU inclosures thrown up, and the 
whole country )aid waste, when the plague and fa* 
mine was broken in, and contended with the fire' and 
the sword whiph should destroy most effectually, 
and should first kill, then the common Father, who 
would give no h^lp^ should do all he could, and -take 
more pains (than, it^ay be, would have procured as- 
sistance for them) to hinder the miserable remainder 
that was left alive fropi preserving themselves ; that 
h$ should neither bear a part in the war, nor endure 

that 
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iSmlI it shcaild be extinguished by a pesoe; nay, chap. 

after he had obstructed all treaties towards it, and — 

Cfossed and diverted 'all probbble expedients which 
might procure it ; when tiie Christian prudence and 
compassion oi all other Catholic Princes concurred 
to put an end to those outrages, and to avert those 
calamities which had almost extirpated the German 
nation, (besides the waste it had made of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of all the nations in Europe,) and had 
^fected it, by agreeing upon such a peace as could 
only estabUsh it ; that when all his temporal inven- 
ticms could no longer serve to propagate destruction, 
he then should set his spiritual instruments on work, 
threaten and {pronounce damnation against every one 
who should submit to or observe the peace, and ab- 
solve all men from the most deliberate and solemn 
oaths which they had entered into to perform the 
articles of it on their part ; this indeed was such a 
transcendent part of impiety and ' inhumanity as 
ny^bt well convert mankind to believe, that the 
office he usurped was never instituted by Christ; 
nor so savage an appetite ever permitted by him, 
Aat must be maintained and cherished by continual 
draughts of human blood : and it may be reasonably 
hoped an(^ presumed, that this barbarous exorbitancy 
in the exercise of them hath wrought that very good 
efiect amongst very good Catholics, that tl^ have 
neither opinion of, nor reverence for, that his power 
and authority; since it doth not appear that any 
one Catholic, of what quality soever, hath been terri- 
fied by that devouring Bull from yidding al) obe-^ 
dience to, and performing of all the articles of that 
peace, which he is obliged to observe ; which^ consi- 
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CHAP, dering the stupidity of that people, -may be looked 

^— ^ upon as a miracle next to his presumption. 

Hisnumc- His canonizations were indeed very numerous, as 
'^n\M^' if he believed that he had more power in heaven 
than upon earth ; Philip Neri, Ignatius Loyola, 
and Xavier, owe their being saints to him ; besides 
the materials which were laid in by his providence, 
which have contributed to the preferment of many 
others to the same degree by some of his successors. 
And though Francis Borgia, who from being Duke 
of Candia, and a Grandee of Spain, became a Jesuit, 
' was not yet ripe for a canonization during his reign, 
yet he declared him to be beatified, and by a special 
Bull of indulgence he granted that upon the day of 
his death a mass and' extraordinary office should be 
celebrated In all the houses of thie Jesuits ; which. 
had been never prescribed nor permitted in the like 
case before. 
Prohibits Whatever authority he mieht have in heaven, he 

1 public ir Till 1 

funeral for left vcry tcw marks oi any that he had upon earth, 
at Venice, cvcu in thosc cascs that might seem to be most re- 
wrth^iw^ lative to his spiritual ftmction. When he was in- 
18 soicm- formed that Fra Paolo was dead at Venice, and that 

nizcd, ^ ' ^ 

though he the Senate made great preparations for the solemnity 
commutoi- of his fuucral, he wrote to his Nuncio t(^ prohibit 
. * them to proceed therein, or to perform any obse- 
quies, or other offices of respect to his memory, for 
that he died excommunicated ; at which they laugh- 
ed, and proceeded with the more formality and lustre 
in the celebration, and put such an inscriptibn upon 
his tomb, that testifies to the world that they believe 
he was not in the worse state for the Pope's excom- 
munication. 
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Upon the general scandal that was taken by pious CHAP. 
Catholics for the absurd custom that was introduced — ^ — 
for the painting, adorning, and beautifying the images BuUacaintt 
of saints upon the days of their festivals, that PopCouTth? 
published a Bull, which he called, " ConstUutio ^^^^^^^^^ 
^^ formam et hafnium sacrarum imaginum ;** in ^l^ich^^edayi 
he notices the offence that was taken at those ex-ciTai. 
cesses, and strictly forbids all persons whatsoever to 
presume to put any new colours or paint upon any 
images, ^^ aut vestire cum aUo habitu et fomid quhm 
" in cathoUci et apostolicd ecclesid ab antiguo tern- 
^^ pore consuevitP Notwithstanding which prohibi- 
tion, there are very few eminent churches in any 
Catholic countries where all the ^he-saints are not 
upon the solenAi days of their festivals adorned *with 
the best clothes, and in the best fashion, that is used 
by the best women* of that place ; and the blessed 
Virgin is as carefully set ©ut in a guarda infanta in 
Spain, as she is dressed in her hair and other orna- 
ments in France ; besides that, it is well known in 
many places from what original those pictures are 
copied ; which iif our Lady knew, she would not 
think that they had been very tender of her honour, 
who had brought her into such company. ( 

This Pope, upon a formal complaint made to him Pubiisbet 
by the Bishop and Dean and Chapter of Seville in^,^^- 
Spain, that it was a custom there for people generally, *j„^^^J^ 
and the clergy and religious persons as much as any,****l****'*** 
to take tobacco in the churches, " ac quod referre^^^ 
^^ pudety etiam sacrosanctum misses sacrificium cele- 
^ brando sumere ^c.** thereupon declares all p^ersons 
who shall presume to take tobacco in any churches, 
*^ sive soliduniy sine in frustra concisum, out in put- 
'^ verem reductuniy ore vel naribus et alias juomodo li^ 
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CHAP. ^^ bet sumertj sub- ewcommunicatienis kdm stnteniim e& 

IX • 
'- — ^^ ipso absque oKqud cf^claratione ifc^ which prohibir 

tion hath been so &r from producing any reforma- 
tion, that it is more used than ever by Clergy and 
Laity of all conditions; insomuch as nothing i» 
more usual throughout Spain than hit religious per- 
sons in their pulpits, and during the time in which, 
they preach, to turn aside and snuflf tobacco for their 
refreshment^ and to do the same two or three times 
in their sermons ; and the practice is since tntro^ 
duced with the same obstinacy into other Catholic 
provinces. How then can any man believe that 
they who reftise to submit and yield obedience to 
such wholesome injupctions and prescriptions, do 
think' that the Pope hath any powet or authority 
from Christ to meddle with their religion, or their 
manners ? 
Society of To conclude this observAion of the impotaicy of 

the Jesuit- ..^^ i i i«i • r 

esses. this Fopc throughout his long reign or twaity-one 
years, we ' shall do him the justice to give one in* 
rtance in which he found himself obeyed, though 
not without some difficult, at least without some 
delay, and for his constancy wherein the world is in^ 
debted to him. It was his Bull, styled, ^^ Annulkaia 
^^ et suppressio pretense OmgregaHonis Jestntisson 
" rumr There had for some years before been se^ 
veral women (virgins as they |U'etended, nor was 
there any rqroach cast upon them) who aj»embled 
themselves together, and (without the countenance 
of any public authority, for aught appears) formed a 
society by the name of Jesuitesses, They chose su- 
periors, erected houses, especially in ItaJiy, and in 
the hither parts of the High Germany ; they formed 
oaths and other vows, prescribed mlet and erders to 

be 
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be strictly observed amongst them^ assuined a parti- CHAP, 
cular habit to themselves, professed the education of — ^-^ — 
young women and girls in their several societies ac- 
cording to the principles of Catholic religion and of 
virtue, without any inclosure, and preserving the li- 
herty to go aibroad whither they had a mind ; and 
irom thence they got the appellation of Galloping 
Nuns. They were generally looked upon as women 
of piety and devotion, and many of them of very 
great parts of discourse ; whereof some of our coun- 
trywomen of good Catholic families, and without 
any blemish upon their honour, Bedingfield, Bap- 
thorpe. Ward, and others, were very eminent ; and 
they could never have subsisted without disreputa^ 
tion so many years without the secret countenance^ 
as well as connivancy, of some sovereign power. Their 
design was to divide the sexes, and to make them- 
selves confessors to women ; and the^ did not doubt 
to get liberty to give absolution, professing and de- 
claring (according to the profitable example of the 
male society) an extraordinary submission and dbe- 
dienceto the Pqje's authority and commands. They 
had, from their first declared purpose, applied them- 
selves to some of the late Popes (who are naturally 
as slow in denying as in granting) to be qualified and 
incorporated by their authority ; but, by their short 
reigns and long forms, in which transactions of such 
a nature use to pass, without ^ect^ and likewise 
without the least reproach or discountenance, which 
they interpreted to be such a kind of warrant, atf 
tfiey might well proceed in their design ; and with- 
out doubt many others thought so too, and therefore 
shefi^ the more favour to them. They bad never 
more cooMence of success than when this Pope was 
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CHAP, chosen, to whom they made an early address for his 
— '-^ — protection and confirmatiop. The reputation of the 
devotion and virtue of many of them, and their con- 
versation, (which appeared more than ordinary in 
discourse and manners,) had procured them many 
friends, who interposed on their behalf, and desired 
the Pope to grant what they desired. Nor did His 
Holiness reject it suddenly, but sent 6ut many com- 
missions, and appointed many deputies, to examine 
their actions, and to consider and certify their opi- 
nions upon their proposals, which spent many years; 
and those they lost not in propagating their designs 
and improving their interest. 
Ball for Whether the common report from all countries, 
pr^ion^ (which was not favourable to them,) or the discourses 
and advice of severe and sober ipen, (who thought it 
scandalous to Catholic religion,) or whether the so- 
ciety of the Jiesuits (who were believed first to have 
iilspired that people, and to have formed their de- 
sign) grew jealous that they aspired to an authority 
that might too near rival theirs, whatsoever it was, the 
Pope grew very angry with them ; and often reciting 
much of this that hath been said, aiid that he had 
resolved utterly to root up those mischievous weeds 
out of the fields of the Church, and had to that pur- 
pose given express order to his Nuncio in* the lower 
parts of Germany, " Perum tile Dei tiniore ac nostro 
" et sedis Apostolie<e respectu post habito 8fc.^ had 
forborne to execute his commands. He proceeds to 
say, " plantas istas ecclesim Dei noxias. ne ulterius se 
*' diffundant radicitus evellendas et extirpandas esse 
'^ decretjmms f and so pronounces that pretended 
congregation of women " seu mrginum J^esuitissarum 
'^ nuncupataruniy iliarumque sectam et statum^ to 
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have been void and null from the beginning, and CHAP. 

doth for ever suppress and extinguish them ; and 'ah ^^ — 

solves them from the observation of any vows they 
had bound themselves, and all rules and orders they 
had obliged themselves to observe ; and strictly 
charges and commands all those women, who had 
gathered themselves, or remained together in any 
pretended college or house, that they forthwith sepa- 
rate and continue no longer together ; and that they 
presume no longer to wear that habit which they 
had made choice of, and been accustom^ to wear ; 
and never more to receive or admit any other woman 
to wear the same, or to be of the same pretended so- 
ciety: all which I* have the more particularly set 
down, because though it be a .transaction of so late a 
date as contains little more than forty years, and 
the Bull itself is extant in the fourth tome of the 
BuUarium, amongst those of Urban the Eighth, and 
of the year sixteen hundred and thirty ; yet I have 
discoufised with many Catholics, who for the ridicu- 
lousness of i£ do not believe that there was ever any 
such real design^ but that it is a calumny invented 
by Protestants to expose their religion to reproach. 
Nor yet did the power and passion of the Pope, vi- 
gorously pursued, quickly find obedience; for though 
it did hinder the propagation, many years passed be- 
folre those congregations were dispersed; and when 
they did retire into private houses, they did for the 
most part persist in wearing the habit, and received 
more than ordinary respect from the people; whereof 
some of our countrywomen are yet (I am sure lately 
were) alive in Rome itself, and continued their ha- 
bit : and therefore I say again^ as I said before, that 
the world is beholden to Pope Urban for breaking 
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CHAP, and destroying that cockatrice egg, which might 
— f^ — have been hatched into millions of serpents; nor 
could any vigilance have prevented, or industry have 
extinguished, tiie fire that these female missionaries 
would by this time have cast in, or brought into, the 
most peaceable families of all nations. 
Proceed- As the BuU of Gregory the Fifteenth produced 
concUve neither unity nor integrity in the next conclave, as 
loTOoent hath been observed in that time, so it could not be 
^'•*^**^' expected that it should have more virtue one and 
twenty years after. Such a long reign of Urban 
made it believed that his creatures would bestow the 
Papacy upon what subject they pleased ; and with- 
out doubt they might have done so, if the two bro- 
thers had employed all their forces one-way. But 
Cardinal Antonio was so loud a Frenchman, that 
with all his power he opposed every man who was 
proposed, or so much as wished by the Spaniards 
whereas Francisco (who was always called Cardind 
Barberini) desired not that any man should be cho- 
sen Pqpe who was gratefiil to France ; and yet be- 
haved himself with so much reservation, that the 
Spaniards trusted him not as of their party, but sus- 
' pected all the visible discord between him and his 
brother to be the effect of dissimulation ; nor could 
all their creatures in the conclave (who in number 
made a major part, and well enough discerned the 
mischief of the dissension) prevail with them to join 
both their interests upon one subject. Francisco was 
the more esteemed, but Antonio the more loved and 
followed ; he did more harm to those whom he op- 
posed, and made himself more odious to them, than 
his brother did good to those be wished well, or than 
be made himself grateful to« Cardinal Barberini was 
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only solicitous for a Pbpe upon whose afiection his CHAP; 
family might entirely depend, and so contracted his ' ' ■ ■ 
thoughts upon very few ; but Antonio was only upon 
the exclusive part, that none might be chosen who 
would not be liked by France. The Cardinal's heart 
was equally set upon Cardinal Pamphili and Cardi- 
nal Sachetti, who were both creatures of his uncle, 
and both always professed much affection and grati- 
tude to the family ; but they were no sooner entered 
the conclave than the Spaniards excluded the latter 
of them, by direction, as they pretended, of their 
King ; but was in truth upon the desire of Cardinal 
Medicis, who would not endure that another subject 
of his brother should succeed a man who had so 
much afironted their family ; and when the Cardinal 
proposed privately to them that Pamphili might have 
their approbation, who had been long Nuncio in 
Spain, and was universally known to be of that fac- 
tion, they pretended not to approve him, and satid^ 
their King desired to have him his friend, but not ta 
have him Pope; and so they overreached Cardinal 
Barberini, and kept hijn from being proposed, be- 
cause th^ thought it not yet time ; and they knew 
that Cardinal Antonio had order ^from France pe- 
remptorily to exclude him, and therefore would have 
the conclave ixiore tired with being together than it 
yet was, before they would mention him, whom of 
all others they desired should be chosen. And Cardi- 
nal Bentivoglio, whom the French desired to pro- 
mote, being carried but of the conclave, and dead; 
after two months inclosure in the hot months of 
June and July, when all the old men despaired of 
living to see a Pope chosen, ^e Spanish Cardinals 
^eem^ copatent that Pamj^li might be proposed, 
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CHAP, and Cardinal Barberini, by importunity, threats and 
— 7^ — promises, prevailed with his brother not to exclude 
him ; whereby Cstrdinal Pamphili came to be chosen, 
who assumed the stile of Innocent the Tenth. 
innocoBt Though nothing was more nMmifest than that he 
phiii, per- was elected by the party and power of Cardinal Bar- 
S2bSi^ berini, and the concurrence or silence of Cardinal 
Antonio, he had so deep ,a sense of the ill offices and 
malice that the latter had expressed and avowed to- 
wards him, that he scarce acknowledged or took no- 
tice of the obligations he had to the other, who made 
, little noise in conferring them ; so that the first re- 
solution he took in his Pontificate seems to have 
been, that he would ruin the family of the Barberi-^ 
Ais; of which Antonio^s conscience gave him so early 
notice, and he so well knew that the licence of his 
former life had made him liable to many inquiries, 
that he was very little seen in Rome after the crea- 
tion of Innocent, but within few days be fled in dis* 
guise with great expedition into France. Cardinal 
Barberini thought he had deserved a better return, 
and the Pope was willing that he should believe by 
Cardinal Panzirollo, who had the great ascendant 
over lum, that the Pope thought so too. He was se- 
cure in the severity of his manners, and could have 
acquiesced in the plenty of his own acquisitions^; but 
he found that he was no more exempt from the 
Pope's displeasure than his brother ; and that there 
was a purpose to cast all the charge that had been 
expended upon that unreasonable war with the Duke 
of Parma and the Princes of Italy upon him, and to 
call him to account for all that had been taken o«t of 
the revenue or treasure of the Chu^h, though by 
the warrant of the Pope ; which would quickly <le- 
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vour tile whole fortune of the famUy, how prodigious CHAP, 
•soever it was grown to be. This* discovery made '-^ — 



bin, within a short time after, put himself with aH 
secrecy into a vessel that was bound for Genoa, and 
from thence to make what haste he could to overtake 
his brother, and to implore the protection of France. 

Innocent was full seventy years of age when hechancter 
was elected Pope ; a man of a sour and severe na-^**"*^**"* 
ture, of very strong parts of body and mind, of long 
experience, good learning in the only learning of 
tiiat courts the canon law, and generally looked upon 
as a wise man ; and therefore there was throughout 
Christendom an expectaticm that he would have 
proved a good Pope, with reference to the Church, 
and a good Prince, in suppressing those gross impo- 
sitions and exactions which had been raised by his 
predecessor; and which had brought so great an 
odium up(m the family <^ the Barberinis, that they 
were .thought worthy of any oppression, and to de- 
serve no pity. 

But the world quickly found itself undeceived incofemed 
this expectation, by the Pope's immediate giving qh^^!!^ 
tdmself up into die difi^x>sal of an impetuous woman, 
Dcmna Olimpia, who had been wife to his elder bro- 
ther, and was the mother of all the children who 
were of the family of Pamphili. This woman^ from 
the time of his being Pope, (as she had done long 
before,) so absolutely governed him, that she dis- 
posed of all Bishoprics, Abbies, Canonries, and Be- 
nefices, and whatsoever depended upon the Pope^ 
without con^nMil or dispute ; he did nothing but by 
her advice ; and ^e did nothing but for money, and 
tlmt in so puUic and scandalous a manner, that the • 
price of all eedesiai^cal promotions was as well 
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CHAP, known as of any other commodities in the nmrket : 
•and ail taxes and impositions in the State were so 



much raised, and the payment thereof exacted with 
so much severity and rigour, that the reign of Urban 
was looked upon as a golden ag6 ; and the people 
became speedily so reconciled to the Barberinis, 
(who were so lately detested by them,) that they 
murmured openly at the oppression and persecution 
that they underwent. This woman industriously 
inflamed her captive Pope to the utter destruction of 
them, to which she had no other temptation than 
the malice of her nature, (for she had never received 
disobHgation from them,) and the hope of getting 
the disposal of some of their large revenues and* pre- 
ferments. 
aiic^Si-"*^ As soon as it was. discovered that they w?re both 
nais going got out of Fcach, Inuocent was exceedingly provoked, 

out of the ^ J . |. 1 J ,3 „ . X 11 i-l J- 

dominions and published a very angry Bull against all Cardn 
Church aals who presumed to go out of the lands and domi- 
Ae^opc't ^^^^^ <>f ^he Church (which had never before been 
*«*^c* believed to be unlawful) without the lice^nce of the 
Pope^ and against those who. at present had absented 
themselves without his leave. ' He urged the inde- 
cency and odiousness : of • it, that any Cardinals, who 
'are ^^ pars corporis et membra ipsim P<m(ificiSi inpo.r" 
^ tern soKcitudinis ^ostolicm vocati^ ut personaiit^ 
^* assistant in regimine tmiversalis Ecclesujd ^o'* That 
these men should absent themselves from their high 
station was not to be endured,; and therefore, to pre- 
vent this evil for the future,'he declares for the time 
to com^ that what Cardinal soever should pre9ume> 
without the licence of the Pope for the time being, 
to remove his person out of the temporal dominions 
of the Church, " statim et eo ipsoy abjfquei atiqud judi^ 
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^ cis vel alitrius prttcedente declaratione^ he is to CHAP. 
«tahd actually deprived of all immunities or privi- 



leges whatsoever : and for them who were at present 
guilty of this presumptiton, if they did not, widiin six 
months after the publication of this Bull, make their 
personal appearance in the court at Rome, they 
should, without any other declaration, ^^ ineidere in 
^^ pctnas ifUerdicti ingressHs JEcciesue T and if they 
did not, after those six months were elapsed, return, 
they should stand deprived of all their offices and 
other revenues. And he was at least as good as his 
word; for, before the expiration of the term, he 
caused the whole estate of both, that he could lay 
hdld on, to be seized upon by his own authority, 
upon pretence of a great debt due from them to the 
Church, and moreover caused many processes to be 
formed against Don Tadeo, the brother of both the 
Cardinals, and whose childrein should inherit all that 
the family had, or should heap together, and there- 
fore were to be involved in the general ruin. 

France was now under the conduct, if not the go- Recq^ion 
vemment, of Oirdinal Mazarin, who had no morebennitin 
reverence for-Innocent than Cardinal Richelieu had*^*"^ 
had for Urban; yet, upon the arrival of the Barberi- 
nis in that court, they both underwent an equal 
weight of mortification. The court of France looked 
upon the elder brother as a declared and avowed 
enemy, one who had been always powerftil in the 
Miction of Spain, and ought to have resorted thither 
for protection; and upon Cardinal Antonio as a 
man who had broken his trust, for he had been ex- 
pressly commanded t^ declare an exclusion of Cardi- 
nal Pamphili, at the first shutting up of the conclave, 
but was overtvitted or corrupted by his brother; so 
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CHAP, that they w6re equally offended with both. The twa 
— ^-^-^ — brothers staid long after their arrival in R^nce be- 
fore they could procure access to Cardinal Mazarin ; 
and then they received but very dry entertainment^ 
which they submitted to for some years, that it 
might be the more evident, that their condition was 
desperate, if it were not relieved by the interposition 
and power of that crown; for at Rome the Pope pro- 
ceeded against them ftiriously, and seized upon tiieir 
revenue, and whatsoever else could be discovered of 
theirs : all which served in the end to give lustre to 
the authority of Cardinal Mazarin, and to manifest 
how much he was the greater man. 
Though in- And it is observable, that, notwithstanding their 
the Pope, eclipse in France, and after the expiration of the 
^thdr* term limited for their return, under the penalty men- 
^^^c-^* tioned before, they were so far from looking upon 
^ons in thcmselvcs as interdicted the Church, that they never 
failed to exercise their daily ftmctions ; which shews 
how little reverence they had for his supreme eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. 
Caniinai At this period, when the Pope every day declared 
cjompeb morc and more his entire devotion to Spaul, and his 
«o reinstate aversion from France, insomuch that the ambassador 
AcBarbe- ^£ ^j^^^^ crown could scldom procure an audience, and 
only short and perftmctory answers, and was com- 
pelled to resort to Donna Olimpia for her favour to 
compass any thing he desired, which was the case 
indeed of all other ambassadors ; when the Pope, to 
shew how little he esteemed the power of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and of France itself, refused to make his 
brother (a Dominican Friar of no great eminency in- 
deed) a Cardinal, though pressed to do it with all 
that importunity and impetuosity that is peculiar to 

that 
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that cottrt ; when He refused to receive an ambassa- CHAP. 

dor, or so much as a letter from the King of Portu =-^— 

gal^ with whom France was in a strict alliance, or 
to supply the vacant se^s of Bishops in that king- 
dom, even though there was but one Bishop left alive 
there, as if he intended, and thought it to be in his 
power, to extinguish Christianity in a whole nation ; 
in a word, when His pride and h3rpocrisy were so no- 
torious that Spain only had veneration for him ; (which 
nevertheless could not prevail with him to excom- 
municate their rebels either of Portugal or Catalonia, 
although, without doubt, the rebellion of the last at 
least, if not of the former, would at the first blast of 
it have been suppressed, so much his love to Spain 
gave place to his fear of France;) at this period, when 
all men thought that the best prognostic that could 
jbe made of the Pope's mind and of his manners, of 
his nature and of his intentions, was from his face, 
which was the most ungracious and ugly that ever 
disfigured a human visage ; Cardinal Mazarin now 
thought it high time to rescue France and the Church , 
itself from the tyranny of his government, and made 
a war upon him, upon all those points in which he 
had behaved himself most magisterially. He re* 
ceived it not as any gratification that the Pbpe had 
made his brother a Cardinal, (which he did the most 
against his affection, and the most against his under- 
standing, that any action could be,) but assumed the 
defence and protection of the Barberini family, that 
he might abstain from which, the making his brother 
a Cardinal had been the particular bribe ; he prose- 
cuted him by all the reproaches imaginable, of want 
of justice, and of want of power to warrant his pro- 
ceedings i^ainst the Cardinals Francisco and Anto- 
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CHAP, nio^as if the King would vindicate their innocence 
— ^-^ — by his anny in Italy ; and, in fine, he prevailed so 



far, that Cardinal Barberini had first liberty to rer 
turn to Rome, and had all his estate restored to 
him ; and, in a short time after. Donna Olimjna 
thought it so necessary for hel* own benefit, and even 
for the support and protection of the house of Pam- 
phili, to makp a firm friendship with the Barberinis^ 
that she persuaded the Pope to make an alliance with 
it, and to depend upon Cardinal Barberini as a fast 
friend ; upon which all Was likewise remitted to 
Antonio, who returned to Rome in triumph: and 
their nephew, son of the elder brother, was likewise 
made a Cardinal ; so that they had now as many 
voices in the Consistory as they had ever had in the 
time of Urban their uncle ; and from that time to 
his death the Pope was most governed by the Bar- 
berinis. 
Jurisdiction fhe teisti of the Pope was so late, and the mani- 

of the Pope ^ ' . * . . . 

questioned fold scaudalous thiugs which were don^ in it were so 

"* ^^ ' notorious to all the world, and are yet retained so 

freshly in the memory of many, that I shall only 

mention one or two particulars, by which it will 

enough appear how worthily the Christian world was 

supplied with an Universal Bishop, and how much 

religion was advanced and secured by his definitiofas 

and determinations, and consequently what kind of 

understanding those men were of, who did believe 

that Christ had made choice of such a Vicar, who 

made choice of such a female deputy to perform the 

function for him. 

Sic^sputc It was this Pope's misfortune, that there fell out a 

J^^'^^g^.difierence amongst the Roman Catholics, xxpon a 

istsandJe- p0iQt in rcUgiou which had beeb long debated in 

former 
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•former ages ; and the Council of Trent had declined CHAP. 

the giving any determination in it, and was rather ' — 

contented, even whilst they sat, to have their resolu-^ 
tion declared by either party to be on their side, than 
to offend either by a clear and plain decision; but ' 
falKng now to be taken up agafn by men of more 
warmth and noise, it much troubled the peace of the 
Church, especially in France and Flanders. 

TTiere had been one Jansenius, who, for his emi-TheDomi* 
nency in learning, and feme for piety, had been port the "'^ 
made Bishop of Ypres in Flanders, and in his Hfe^^lS^^*' 
time bad printed many books, in some of which he^j|^^ 
had handled those difficult points of grace and free 
will, which had been debated in so many ages before; 
and his books had been much esteemed by the Uni- 
versity of Louvain ; the opinions themselves had been 
geiiefally maintained and defended by the Friars of 
St. Dominic in all places, and as generally contra- 
dicted and exploded by the other of St. Francis. 

After the death of Jansenius, the Jesuits declared Calvinism 
great dislike of his books, and first examined thcu^^^ 
grounds of bis opinions in their schools and pub-^^^*J^^ 
lie exercises in divinity, and took upon them to in-^«'doc. 
veigh ^^i^nst his doctrine with extraordinary bitter- Austin, 
ness ; and that agaifl w^ defended with the same 
.intemperance of spirit. The chief and most popular 
argument that was uiged by the Jesuits was, that it 
was the doctrine of Calvin, and so ought to be con- 
^mned ^ heretical ; and the chief argument used 
by the Jansenists was, that it was the doctrine of St. 
Augustin, and therefore could not but be orthodox, 
and they who would condemn 'St. Austin might be 
jiistly looked upon as enemies to the Catholic reli- 
gion. The presses were filled witb the books of this 

argument^ 
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CHAP, argument, and all pulpits debated a^id handled no- 
— ^-^ — thing else ; with so much revilings of the persons irf 
each, as if modesty and charity had been exploded 
out of the number of Christian virtues. TTie Society 
of Jesuits to a man, in all nations, embarked and 
listed themselves in this war, and they wrote and 
preached with more eloquence than the other ; but 
with such insolence as irreconciled more to them^ 
than the strength of the other drew to their opinion : 
and both the University of Louvain, where Janse- 
nius had so long sat in the diair, seemed to adhere 
to his doctrine, and the College of the Sorbonne, 
between approving th^ opinions and disliking the 
temper and carriage of the Jesuists, were thought 
more inclined to the former; which provoked many 
of the Bishops of France, and many of the most 
learned and eminent of their Clergy, to declare them* 
selves enemies to the Jesuits, rather than friends to 
the others. 
Appeal to This pen and pulpit war had an influence upon 
the quiet of the State, whidi^was every day troubled 
with complaints and appeals from each other; and 
b0th seemed desirous, at least willing, to refer the 
decision to the Pope ; and the Cardinals who under- 
stood not, nor cared, who was fa the right, were very 
wiHing that the debate should be carried before him, 
who had (whilst it was depending at this distance) 
manifested a great regard of the Jesuits, and as much 
disrespect towards the College of the Sorbonne, with 
which they neither were, nor can ever be surprised : 
and they found both much increased when the scene 
was carried to Rome, where the society is thought as 
onmipotent as the Pope, he being most inapired by 
them ; and the old champions (^ that controversy, 

the 
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the s6n8 of St. Dominic, were so totally subdued in CHAP. 

that climate by the prevalence of the Jesuits, that — 

they only studied distinctions how they nnght ap- 
pear neutral ; which since that time hatb much les- 
sened their reputation- in all places. 

The University of Louvain, though the Jesuits p*«5«>* 
had great power there and m that whole govern- Rome, 
ment, made choice of such deputies to attend the 
Pope as were most notoriously affected to the c^ii- 
nions of Jansenius, and some who had written in de- 
fence of them ; the like choice was made at the Skn^ 
bonne of the most eminent Doctors thereof, who 
had most signally o{qi)08ed and incensed the Jesuits ; 
and they likewise (though they had least need) sent 
some of their members to prosecute their determina- 
tions. These representatives were never permitted 
to have one audience together from the Pope, nor 
from the Consistory, nor from any two Cardinals at x 

once ; the power of the Jesuits being so great in 
Rome, and the name of a Jansenist being so branded 
by them for Calvinists, that those of the Cardinals 
who were without any passion in their judgments, 
and iiad little favour for those of the Society, durst 
not trust any of their body so much as to confer of 
the argument togetjier. The Jesuits talked loud and 
imperiouidy, and tbok and sought all opportunities to 
put neglects and scorns upon the persons of the 
others ; who, with more modesty, behaved them- 
selves with courage enough; and finding that they 
were more acceptable when they made their visits 
apart and single, than when they went two or three 
together, they observed that. method, that they migbt 
find more freedom fipom those from whom they ex- 
pected 
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ClHAP. pected justice,, and good offices towards the procuir- 

IX. '*.*,- 

mgit. ^ 

Conduct of The first business in that Court is always the per- 
andcar- fonnance of ceremonies^ in the reception whereof 
dihais. ^^y j^^^ ^^ cause to complain; and therein the Pope 

himself was as gracious as they could wish, and dis- 
missed them in such a manner, as if he very well un- 
derstood their business, and in a very short time 
would put an end to it. Their next business was to 
get such a Congregation to be appointed as might 
hear the whole matter debated, and the arguments 
and' allegations urged on either side; that they might 
make a fall and clear report to the Pope and to the 
Consistory of the trutii of the case of the matter of 
fact, and of the proofs that were made. Hiere is so 
exact a relation of aH that passed in the solicitation 
of that affeir by Monsieur St. Amour, a learned doc- 
tor of the Sprbonne, employed then at Rome in it, 
that it administers great information and pleasure to 
the reader; and it is great pity that the good man 
(who is known to be a good Catholic, and so con- 
fessed to be, and the truth of his relation no where 
questioned) is discouraged or restrained from finish- 
ing his account. After the first or second visit, and 
when they began to enter upon their business, and to 
^ be importunate for a Congregation, they seemed to 

be very troublesome. There were few of the Car- 
dinals who understood any thing of the controversy, 
or had faculties which made them capable of being 
informed. They^ who were prepared by the Jesuits, 
and seemed to have read Jansenius, entertained them 
with reproaches, and accused them of holding these 
and these monstrous opinions, which it was high time 

for 
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for the Pope to condemn, and to punish the authors CHAP, 
and supporters of them ; and when they di^laimed — ^-^— « 



all those opinions, as neither contained in Janseoius, 
nor believed by any of them, and would have pro- 
ceeded to the informing them of the truth, the Cardi^ 
nals rescued themselves by giving them new ill words^ 
as a people that ought not to be believed. Tlie very 
few who did in truth understand the differences in 
question, or who did ingenuously desire to be in- 
formed, received them always very civilly, and li^ 
mented (if there were but one present) that the mat- 
ter they came about was so little understood in 
Rome ; and irom thence they concluded, that they 
would receive little satisfaction by their prosecution. ^ 
No man seemed to receive them with more candour 
Qnd grace, or to hear them with more patience and 
attention, than Innocent himself; yet when they 
enlarged upon the point, and cited the wordis of St 
Austin to this and that purpose, he appeared not to 
be at ease, and often said, ^^ lo non sono Teologo^ la 
" non sono TeoiogoT and then dismissed them with a 
renewed pnnnise that he would forthwith name a 
Congregation to hear them^ which he never thought 
of afterwards. ' 

The conclusion of this so great matter df faith waji. The Pbpe 
that after they had soUcited to be heard for the space ^^f^°* 
of fifteen or sixteen months, with such importunity J^^^"* 
as made every body weary or ashamed of hearing 0"*.<>^J"»- 
them, they could never procure a Congregation ; nor 
that their adversaries and they might be heard toge- 
ther in any pUtce. Many of them left Rome for fear 
of beii^ banished from thence, and returned into 
their own country ; and others the more securely 
stoyed there to see and observe the end of it; and 

truly 
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CHAP, truly the end of it was shortly after very notorious. 
' — The Pope, finding it much more easy to judge thun 
to understand, or believing that the understanding of 
the Jesuits was sufiicient for them and him too, wiA- 
out ever hearing the doctrine debated by the persons 
concerned, or in the Consistory, pronounced his de- 
finitive decree in the words and terms prepi^red by 
tiie Jesuits; in which he omdemned the Five Propo- 
sitions collected out of Jansenius (who had been 
^en dead about twenty years) as false, scandalous, 
' and heretical; and pronounced an anathema upon 

all who should maintain or defend them ; and that 
he might be sure to restore peace to the Church by 
this Apostolical determination, he required by an- 
other act, (shortly after published by the same infal- 
lible authority,) that all Bishops should subscribe to 
the verity of those his new articles, of faith, and re- 
quite all their Clergy under tiieir ob^ience to re- 
nounce the believing of any erf those condemned he- 
reuesi 
mLttdoi ®^* ^^^ *^^ world could hold out laughing no 
that the longer ; and it fell out, as it usually doth upon all 
are in hit excesses of jurisdiction, when men will immoderately 
^^' extend their power farther than it can possibly reach, 
persons most concerned and grieved usually make it 
less than in truth it is, or deny that of ri^t they 
have any at all. TTie Pope's decision found little re- 
verence and submission either to his perscm or his 
chair; and the foul circumstances which had at- 
tended upon his judicial spirit was discoursed of in 
all Catholic assemblies with a very Catholic licence 
and detestation ; and the Jansenists, when they sa^ 
with how little gravity they had proceeded at Rome, 
gave over being serious too, and made themselves 

merry 
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meny with th^ Pope. They found no fmult with the chap; 

decree^ nor complained of not being heard; poatiUy '- — 

they believed that hii spirit eoold as well discern 
without it as with it ; but they said^ that they were 
not at all concerned in the determination, and that 
those Propositions, which were under so many ana- 
themas condemned by the Pope, were not to be 
found in Janaeniiis ; and that he had never avowed 
any of them. 

This evasion exceedingly provoked the Jesuits, And ooiw 
who called them (with better warrant than formerly) the Pbpe» 
heretics ; and accused them of opposing and contra- p,^^ 
dieting the Pope's judgment in maters of faith ; *nd{^^*^ 
they with as mUch mettle replied, that they did not^> ^^ 
question his judgment in matters ci faidi, but inof&ct, 
matters of fact, in the discerning whereof he was as 
folhble as other men, and depended upon what^he 
was informed as much as others do ; as ^j^eared by 
this very sentence, whermn he had condemned Jan- ' 
senius for having said and written what in truth he 
had nridier written or said ; which being matter of 
jaet, ou^t to be proved, and could be known no 
' otherwise to the Pope, than it was to other men. 

Th% scene became now changed, and (as it com^PrMecutio* 
monly fUls out between fierce and angry disputuits) ^yeny uJ 
each miaintaixis what he need not to maintain, and^^.^ 
undertakes to prove a thousimd absurdities imperti- 
aeat to the matter in controversy, but excellent fiiel 
to make the fire that was throughly kindled to flame 
out abundantly. The Jesuits, who had lately much 
hUHHired in prodmcing many discourses of conscience, 
^. being now chafed with disputing, and believing them- 
selves strong enicmgh to remove any <4>8truction that 
was oast in their way, published a very confident dis- 

cpurse^ 
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CHAP, ccmrse^ in which they averred that the Pope was bo 

n '- — less judge of matter of &ct, than he is of faith, and 

therefore that all men wei^ as much bound to be- 
lieve that those pn^x>sitions are contained in Janse- 
nius^ as they are to believe that they are heretical ; 
since it must be presumed that he would never have 
condemned them to be the last, if he had not been 
very sure of the truth of the first. And Innocent 
was of their mind, and with notable obstinacy (whidfi 
was his chief talent, and which he bequeathed as a 
legacy to his successor) renewed all his former de- 
crees and declarations ; and required, without farther 
delay, an entire submission and obedience to all his 
dictates. But this was a new case, and raised the spirit 
of the Sorbonne, who had no (pinion in truth of his 
feculty in defining matters of faith, but would not en* 
duice that it should extend likewise to matters of fact; 
^nd thereupon they severely censured two or three of 
the Society who had preached or printed, or other* 
^se maintained, that authority ta be in tlie Pope. 
Pascai'i The Jansenists, upon these advantages, gave over 
Letten. the writing large volumes upon the origmai quar- 
rel, which few men read but they who were itn 
tojdcated on the one side or the other; and they be- 
took themselves to write litde animadversions, by 
way of letter, that contained one or two sheets of 
paper, which every body read with delight; in whiah 
they described the nature and humour of th^ Jesuits^ 
and published their opinions in matter of conscience;' 
which produced answers from them in the same vo- 
lumes/ and with tlMir natural insolence and averring 
the truth of what was objected, which they were not 
obliged to ^ve done; and this again drew upon 
tiiem aneh sharp rq)lies, till the lettare written ^ 

against 
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against them amounted (being collected together, CHAP, 
which all men had the curiosity to do) to a great vo- ■ — ' 



lame in quarto, under the title of " the Provincial 
" Letters ;*• which all read, and will always read, 
with great pleasure, who are delighted with the mdst 
natuard wit and the greatest eloquence and propriety 
•f words ^at is extant in the French, or, it may be^ 
in any other language : and to how high a pitch 
soever the French language is ascended, it will not 
deny, but that those letters are a great ornament 
to it. 

It is evident that they broke the heart of the Je-Eflfeccsof 
suits, who have yisibly since hung down their heads, dai Letten 
and had no other way to^ redeem themselves from theJJI^to!** 
last contempt, than by procuring a positive order and 
command from the King, that neither they nor the 
other party should continue tha^ way of writing any 
longer, under great penalties. Yet it discovered one 
secret, whidi probably troubles them as much as any 
other part of their sufferings ; that whereas they are 
most unjustly accused cf knowing the ^ecreti^ of all 
private families, and of being the greatest and most 
skilfiil spies in the world, they never were able to 
find out who was the author of those Letters whilst 
he lived, and till his friends thought it injustice to 
his memory to conceal it ; and then they knew, that, 
i^;ainst all suggestions and insinuations that it was 
this or that advocate, or such a Bishop, or another 
whom they thought worthy to be their enemy, 
it was a private gentleman of no profession, but en- 
dowed with excellent learning, piety, and virtue ; 
which made the wounds they had received to bleed 
afresh, and fester the more ; so that, having fotind in 
Wfalkt church he had been interred, (which, as I re-- 
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CHAP, nieifaber, was some leagues distant from 'Paris, *where 
— — - his estate lay,) tJiey employed some agents * to n^o- 
<*iate with the Ciifate of 4hat parish, and who had 
often assisted him in his sickness, to declare that^ be- 
fove his death, he found infinite compun<Jtion, and 
passionately lamented the ^ having been author of 
these Letters: but they easily discerned, that this 
ci^dit and reputation was too strongly and substan- 
tidly built to be demolished by mxch weak and im- 
potent blasts. 
bJnnf^n- ^ great number of the most learned and emiilent 
demns the Bishops and Prelates of France (for in Flanders tJiey 
the Jesuiu, were more subdued, the Archbish(^ of Mechlen «ind 
Bishop of Ghent being discountenanced to the highest 
degree, and threatened to be deprived) assumed the 
leoiirage to refuse to subscribe to what was •required, 
or to command their Clergy to do it ; and made an 
address and remonstrance to the King and the Pope, 
to which they set thdir hands, and in which th^ 
gave many reasons why they oij^ht not to be com* 
pielted to make any such subscription, and likewise in- 
serted many such expressions as made it evident that 
they looked upon the Jesuits as the sole prosecutors 
of ^at affitin But the greatest part of the Cur^s of 
Paris spoke plainer slanguage ; and, as they spoke 
with freedom enou^ lagainst the decree itself, s^d 
made all those excqitions, bnd otiiers to it, which have 
be^n mentioned, so they made many bitter invBcthrea 
against the Society, a» the corrupters of (Christianity, 
aiid the patrons of all licence and comtption in 'man-' 
ners, and demanded justice against them and many 
of their doctrines, which were carefuUy coliected itita 
a schedule, with the names of the authors who had 
published them, ^nd the chapter and the pa^ wtei^ 
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the very words were contained. The publication of CHAP. 

them in this manner produced the effect it desired^ ^— 

in exceedingly lessening the opinion that had been 
contracted of the Jesuits' piety and devotion, and the 
reverence that had been paid to them ; and without 
doubt withdrew the respect of very many consider* 
able persons fronl them. But it did not produce 
that public prosecution in justice as was expected, in 
the branding such enormous and monstrous conclu-* 
sions ; though some of them underwent the severe 
condemnation of the Sorbonne, and the Parliament 
bad a very great inclination to have assumed the ex- 
amination both of the doctrines and the persons ; for 
though there was no one man of the Society dis- 
claimed the opinions, they all said, they could not be 
charged upon the Society, but upon the particular 
persons who had published them; and yet all the 
books which contained those opinions were printed 
with all those formal licences, by the several Supe^ 
riors, as are prescribed by their rules, and may justly 
be said to involve the whole Society. Innocent was 
not moved with all this, either to suspend the exe- 
cution of his own decree, which he saw was every 
day mart and more contemned, nor to examine or 
take notice of those scandalous doctrines, with the 
maintenance and defence whereof tiie Jesuits were 
charged, but continued the same animosity and 
fieniehess against the Jansenists which he had be- 
fore, even to his death. As this fell out before the 
execution of his decree, or any submission to his de- 
termination, we shall have occasion again to observe 
the fiurther prosecution of it in the reign of his suc- 
cessor ; and at last it will appear, what jurisdiction 
aoid authority were found necessary rather to lay 
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CHAP, that unruly controversy asleep than to determine it; 
' — ^^neither of which could be done by the Papal power. 



and yet was done prinqipally to preserve the Society 
from farther disgrace. 
The Pope The choler that Pope Urban had expressed against 
o^nraiK^ the pcacc of Germany was rather against the preli- 
^[^^il^^^minaries towards it by the cessation; which was 
"^ therefore the more cruel, that he would not allow 

those who were faint with the loss of blood to take 
a little breath to refresh •themselves. The final peace 
was not concluded till some years after the' reign of 
Innocent; who, imitating his predecessor in assign- 
ing or contributing nothing towards the mainte- 
nance of the war, but sending an extraordinary Nun- 
cio by all artifices to prevent the peace, outdid him 
in his passion and rage, when he could no longer 
hinder the conclusion of it. He begins his Bull for 
the declaration of the nullity of it, with " 2elus D(h 
" miis Dei amnmm nostrum assidu^ 8fc.^ according 
to the natural prefaces of that Court to all acts of 
blood and cruelty ; when, by som^ text of Scripture, 
or exalted expression of their love and zeal for 
his service, they make God himself to blow the 
trumpet towards the most impious wars, and for the 
propagation and countenance of the foulest actions, 
which he hath plainly declared himself to condemn 
and to abhor. Then he professes, with what gHef 
and trouble of heart he hath been informed of the 
peace lately concluded at Osnaburgh and at Mun- 
ster, (for the dissent of the French to have the Spa- 
nish interest comprehended had made the treaty to 
be held in two places,) against all the endeavours he 
could use, and against the protestatkm csf his vene- 
rable brother Fabius, (who 'was his extraordinary 
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Nuncio then there, and afterwards his successor in C H A P. 

• • IX 
the Papacy,) who, he said, had declared the articles of ^ — 

that peace to be unjust and void, because it was " no- 
*' tisstmi juris quamcunque transactionem seu pactio- 
" nem in rebtes ecclesiasticisy sine prafatte sedis au- 
*^ thoritcUe factmriy nullum^ nulliusque roboris et mo- 
** menti eaistere:^ which, if true, or if CathoUc Princes 
believed it to be true, the Latin Church would un- 
dergo a much more insupportable slavery under His 
Holiness, than the Greek Church doth sustain under 
the tyranny of the Grand Signior. Then he pro-, 
ceeds, out of the tenderness of his conscience, " pro 
" commissi nobis ex alto pastoralis ojffidi debito provi- 
" dere volentes 8fc/* to express his own indignation 
at that peace ; and " de ApostoHctB sedis plenitudine^ 
he declares all those articles which had any reference 
to the ecclesiastical state, or to ecclesiastical persons, 
^^ pr^BJudicium etiam minimum afferunt^ aut inferre 
*^ quoquomodo did ve^ censeri possent 8fc. ipso jure 
" nuiia, irrita^ invalida, 8fc. ;•* with that multitude of 
c^er words which their capriccios are accustomed 
to, and nobody thinks worth the considering, when 
all the ecclesiastical Princes and other Bishops, and 
(for aught appeared to the contrary) all the Clergy 
that was concerned, cheerfully gave their consent to 
what was agreed, and well knew that there could be 
no peace without those concessions ; nor did they 
give any thing that they had not been long without, 
and secured the rest by. releasing an impotent claim 
of what they had no rational hope to recover, and 
were in evident danger to lose what they were yet in 
possession of: and so he positively requires and for- 
bids all persons to observe the peace, and frankly 
absolves them from all the oaths they had taken for 
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CHAP, the observation thereof, to which not one Catholic 

IX . 

— — ^ — ever submitted. 

Decision of The last determination that ever he made in any 
favourer '"thing relating to religion was in behalf of the Je- 
^i^ tfJt ^^^^y against the Bishop of Angelopolitana in the 
A^**to^ii W^^^ Indies, a learned and an eloquent man, who in 
<*«»• his own behalf, and in the name o£ many other Bi- 
. shops of that patriarchate, came to Rome to com- 
plain of the unrighteous proceedings of the Jesuits 
in those parts, their scandalous doctrines, and com- 
pounding with the native Pagans to become half 
Christians, and to remain Gentiles in the other part 
of their belief and practice ; and that they will not 
receive any advice or order from the Bishops or Me- 
tropolitans, in cases which do exceed, or are not com- 
prehended within the privileges which are granted 
to them, Innocent gravely advised the Bishop, 
without examining the truth of the allegation, ^^ ut 
^' Christianas mansuetudinis memory erga societatem 
" Jesu, (jfUiB laudabili suo instituto in ecclesid Dei tarn 
^^ fructuosi laboravity paterno se gerat affectu &fcr 
and declares, that in any difference which should 
arise betweep them, upon the interpretation of their 
privileges, (a? the Jesuits could not be without the 
wit to justify whatsoever they said or did under the 
protection of their privileges,) there should be no re- 
course to any Bishop or Metropolitan in the Indies, 
but that the appeal should be to the Pope himself; 
and, which i3 yet more admirable, he declares, ^^ Non 
^^ indigere patres ^ocietatis approbatione prmvioqtce 
*' examine JEpiscopi^ seu licentid, sed solum benedxc-* 
^^ tione r so that the Bishops must ordain them 
Priests, whatever they beUeve of their learning or 
(heir jnanners, which ip more than they can chal- 
lenge 
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ienge yet in any Catholic province in Europe; and^ chap. 
after a]}, the poor Bishop, was not suffered to return- 



to the Indies, to give an account to his brethren of 
the honour that the Universal Bishop vouchsafed to 
confer upon them, but was removed to another Bi- 
shopric in the most desert parts of Spain, where be 
died shortly after, a sacrifice to the displeasure of the 
Society. 

The kingdom of Portugal gave Ais miserable Pope^^^»n«* 
more trouble ; and he loved his ease so well, that hedeniet the 
desired to be without the obligations df his function. |!^7p^tc 
There remained now in that whole kingdom but one{|^^^ 
Bishop alive ; and the King of Spain would not en-C«>wiw. 
dure that any new should be made; and Innocent 
Ipiad made a vow never to displease him, and had 
hitherto given him;3elf some ease by obstinately rer 
ftising to acknowledge that King, or to 'receive any 
ambassador or other minister from him. But bin 
own dear brpther, Cardinal Mazarin, would not suffer 
him tp enjoy the pleasure of that slumber ; he pi;e- 
vailed with the most Christian King to put him in 
fuind roundly of his duty, and to tell him that l)^ 
took too much upon him to judge of the iright and 
title and descent of Crowns, and to the government 
of nations, which could not belong to him> but was 
to be decided by the laws and constitutions of king- 
doms ; and that when all other Kings and Princes 
(only the single person who was a party excepted) 
^acknowledged a Ailonarch, who was entirely possessed 
of all the dominions he pretended a right to, and re- 
ceived ambassadors from him, (which it could not be 
presumed they would have done, without beii^ weU 
uifarmcd of the titie he justly laid claim by,) it must 
seem to them s^U that His Holiness refusing to con- 
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CHAP, cur with them could proceed from nothing but the 
" '• — assuming a jurisdiction to himself to determine the 

controversy, which too much concerned all other 

Princes and States to permit. 
lUmon- When this plain and good counsel could not 

itrance of . , / . *^ 

the King awakcu him out of his lethargy, Ihe King of France 
agaimtSc Commanded his ambassador to pursue him with con- 
dlStt to^^'tinual and loud instances ; and at last to present and 
^^ P^^*"- publish a Remonstrance on the behalf of Portugal, in 
which they complained of his injustice and impiety, 
that (being a Catholic nation that had never che- 
rished or endured a heresy to grow amongst them, 
but had been always dutiful children to the Sacred 
Chair, and all entirely in 8u1)jection to their na1;ural 
King, who had only right to govern them, and his 
title to which they set out) he should refuse to ac- 
knowledge them as such ; and that, by denying his 
Bull for the consecration of Bishops in the many va- 
cant sees, he should threaten the suppression of the 
Catholic religion itself in that kingdom : after which, 
and many unanswerable arguments, very confidently 
urged and insisted on against his having any such 
power and authority as he pretended to, they told 
him, with the same confidence, that if he continued 
in this unfatherly resolution towards his children^ 
they would likewise forget that they were his children, 
and would choose a Patriarch for the regulation and 
government of that Church that he had rejected or 
desertedt The Remonstrance is translated into all 
languages, and is well known and understood in all 
nations, without having ever had the least answer to 
|t, and doth manifest enough how far the Catholics 
of all nations were from believing that th^ Potc's 
authority is a part of the Cs^tholic faith, 
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When he had governed very little, and been go- Clf AP. 
vemed very muchV for the space of ten years, and — ^-^ — ' 
was as weary of the world as the world was of him,{J^^'i, 
he began to reflect, with great agony of mind, upon 
the no good and much hurt he had done in the ad- 
ministration of his Apostleship. Upon the repre- 
sentations of all the courts of Catholic Princes of the 
scandal which his government gave to all the world, 
and of the frequent lampoons which were cast abroad 
in all places, and not concealed from his own view, 
but especially upon Donna 01impia*s having prevail- 
ed upon him to create a boy of eighteen years of age 
(scarce of any quality, and of the most abject parts 
of understanding, and the most dissolute parts in 
manners) a Cardinal, to the reproach and infamy of 
the College ; and for no other reason but being her 
nepheWj and to manifest the extravagancy of her 
spiritual power, the instance whereof is still living 
as a monument of that Pope's madness, and of his 
contempt of religion. He had for some years before 
pretended to withdraw /himself from the empire of 
Donna Olimpia, that is, that she should withdraw 
herself from the court ; but this proved only a pre- 
tence ; for his affection was too deeply rooted in him 
to live without her ; so that it was only an absenting 
herself during those hours of the day which were 
Bubject lo all men's observation, and repairing thi- 
ther in the evenings, which could be taken notice of 
only by those who durst not discourse of what they 
saw ; but her interest was not lessened, nor the pro^ 
fit she reaped by it abated. The credit and virtue of 
Cardinal Barberini, and the new alliance which she 
had made with him, gave her many advantages ; for 
the Pope consulted most with him, and he was very 

just. 
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CHAP, just to. her in the preservation of the old kindness to 
., 1j- her; and her diUgence and attendance about him was 



so necessary, that she departed not from his chamber 
till the moment of the Pope's death, which she con- 
cealed as lon^ as was possible, and till she had caused 
those things of value to be conveyed out of the Court, 
which she had suffered to remain there so long. So 
died Innocent, after the eightieth year of his s^e was 
expired, and left behind him the fame of a very 
weak and wilful man, who was neither fit to govern 
the Church nor the State, and lost all the reverence 
and esteem of Christian Princes, for the scandal he 
brought into and upon the government and religion, 
the latter of which he neither understood nor cared 
for; and if he were Christ's Vicar, he carried as ill 
an account with him to his Master, as most who had 
been deputed to that service before him. 
Election of There was not now a more universal expectation 
VII. Chigi. oi a new Pope, than that there should be such an 
one as would vindicate the Sacred Chair from the 
foul blemishes and reproaches which the last man 
had brought upon it, and who would begin that 
vindication, by taking full vengeance upon the infa- 
mous Donna Ohmpia, against whom there was no 
kind or species of transgression that could not have 
been justly charged and amply proved. Nor did 
this purpose or expectation more possess the people 
than it did the Conclave itself, which seemed to con- 
tain in it but two factions ; the one for the' choice of 
a Pope who would cause the ill actions of the last to 
be thoroughly examined, and the lewd woman to be 
destroyed ; the other, that such a man might be 
elected, who would prevent the like enormity for the 
future^^ without exerqising much rigour upon what 
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was past: but they of this spirit were thought to be chap. 

of so small a number, that nobody doubted they — — 

would be suddenly so much overpowered, that the 
Conclave would be very short. The interposition of 
the Crowns was of no other ^gnification, than the 
subject proposed was thought quahfied for one of the 
purposes aforesaid ; nor was either <^ them solicitous 
for the preservation of the family that they had never 
cared for, except it was attended with some other 
convenience. The Barb^rinis, of which there were 
three Cardinals in the Conclave, were very, powerful ; 
and the virtue c^ the eldest was so much revered, 
that it was generally believed Cardinal Francisco 
would have come out Pope, (for he had one day 
thirty-three voices,) if it had not been for his known 
affection to the house of Pamphili, which he would 
not be prevailed with to desert. When the Conclave 
had continued near four months without any aj^iear^ 
ance of uni(»i, the party that had most laboured for 
the preservation of Dcmna Olimpia .began to incline 
to such a moderation, that if those might be excluded 
who were known to be at that defiance with her, 
that for revenge had vowed and laboured her de- 
struction, they would no longer insist upon the elec- 
tion of such a one as was known to adhere to her 
interest, but would be well contented that such a 
one might be named, who in all probability woukl 
govern himself by the rules of justice, and ordinary 
prudence. Hiis^ brought the Cardinal Chigi upcm 
the stage, which pleased the Cardinal Barberini well; 
for he being a Cardinal created by Innocent, it was 
not probable that he would shew any sharpness 
against the family of \m founder,, which was not the 
custom of the Conclave ; ^md the Imital behaviour at 
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CHAP, present of that Cardinal, whose want of merit and all 
'-^ — virtue had drawn that eternal odium upon Innocent^ 



in all the foul language against his memory, and to 
tiie prejudice of his aunt, did her more good than 
harm ; every man so much abhorring his person and 
his manners, that they thought it dishonourable to 
concur with him in any thing. On the other side, 
they who' knew^ well the obligations that Cardinal 
Chigi had to Innocent, knew ^ well likewise, that in 
the very time he had received them he never made 
the least acknowledgment for them to Donna Olim- 
pia, nor could ever be persuaded to make her one 
visit, which he always excused by the uncourtliness 
of his nature, and his never having been bred in the 
conversation of women. So that both parties satisfied 
themselves that he was sufficiently qualified for both 
their purposes, and though both France and Spain 
had once resolved to exclude him, they were at last 
both contented to accept him ; and so with an uni- 
versal consent, and without any opposition, he was 
elected Pope, and took the name of Alexander the 
Seventh. 
Hischa- Alexander was surely as acceptable at the time 
hb*^nduct when he was chosen to all the Princes of Europe, 
2^fJ* *^»»and to all the people of Rome, as any man could 
have been that was within the inclosure of the Con- 
clave. He was esteemed learned, and had the ele- 
gancy of the Latin tongue in great perfection, and 
was a master of all polite learning, and excelled Pope 
Urban in poetry, and had*good experience in the 
transaction of public afiairs. They who knew him 
but little had very much esteem of him, as a man 
of wisdom and extraordinary civility, upon which 
account the Princes of Germany, who had known 

him 
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him during his Nunciature, were exceedingly pleased CHAP. 

with his promotion ; and they who knew him better, — 

and were not abundantly confident of the sincerity 
of his nature, thought him a wary man, and not like 
to commit any gross faults. In his entrance into 
the Pontificate he did two great actions, both which 
had as much of popularity in them, and raised his 
reputation as high, far and near, as any thing he 
could have don%. The first was, his declaring pub- 
licly, and industriously, and afiectedly, that he would 
never sufier any of his kindred to come to Rome ; 
that he loved them very well, and would do them 
good, that they niight be the better for his promo* 
tion, but that they should not come to Rome; which 
he confirmed with an oath or vow ; and took deUght 
in professing, *that he would banish nepotism from 
that court, which waa a weed that had grown up 
lately, (that is^ two hundred years,) and had broi^t 
so great scandal upon the Church. And of his full 
resolution to remain steady in this particular he 
gave a seasonable evidence ; for, as soon as his Sec- 
tion was known, the Great Duke, whose subject he 
was, sent immediately to Sienna, (the cjty where his 
family had always resided in the quality of gentle- 
men of very moderate fortunes,) to congratulate with 
his brother, sifters, and sons, upon the advancement 
of his brother, and sent some presents to them all ; 
and the same respect they received from that city, 
and all the neighbours of quality. And Don Mario 
his brother, and his son, ^ough they had received 
advertisement of the Pope*s pleasure, believed their 
presence would quickly remove that prejudice ; and 
so made haste to put themselves in such an equipage 
as might be .fit for their new greatness to make a 
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CHAP, visit to the Pope, and were acccMrdingly attended hy 

' — the Magistrates and principal persons of Sienna 

some leagues on their journey ; with w^ich he l>dng 
quickly informed, was so highly diended, .that he 
sent a messenger to meet them in the middle of their 
way, and to command them in his name, without 
advancing farther, to return immediately to Sienna, 
and remain there: this they durst not but presently 
obey, and returned with as much *privacy as they 
couM to the place from whence they came so lately 
in such triumph; nor eould any body have imagined 
that he would have given such a mortification to his 
own finnily, if he had not intended they should al^ 
ways remain strangers to him. 
pTOMcutes His second popular action was, his discovery that 
ihnp^ik^ ^ ireiohred strictly to examine th^ miscarriages 
fdiich had been in the time of his predecessor, and 
especially to call Donna Olimpia to a severe account 
for the money she had received out of the treasure of 
the Church ; and he appointed a committee o£ per- 
sons unloved by her, and well acquainted with her, 
to receive the complaints that should be brought 
against her, , and the testimonies that should be 
broi^ht of all her exactions and offences, of what 
kind soever ; whereof some were of such a magni- 
tude, as weire thought might reach her Ufe. She was 
not without some friends, who desired to preserve 
the family from ruin, fbr she had contracted all the 
general odium against herself and the dead Pope : 
but her son, the Prince Pamphili, who had married 
the Princess Roxana, and two other noble Princes, 
who had upon her {H'omises, or their own expecta- 
tioas, married 'her daughters, were loved and pitied 
the more for . the ^treme ill nature that she had ex- 
pressed 
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pressed towards them all, dtiring ber whole reign.; criAP. 
she having prevailed with Innocent to banish her — ^-^ — 
son frotti Rome for many years, that he might not 
be thought her rival in the Pope's favomv, or in con- 
ferring his graces ; nor were the others permitted to 
have access to him: however, Aey were now equally, 
at least jointly, concerned in preserving the vast 
wealth she had heaped up for herself, and which she 
must leave behind her, from being a prey to others, 
who had deserved no better than themselves, against 
whom nothing could be objected. Cardinal Barbe- 
rini was their fast friend, and had defaced the me- 
mory of all the oppression that he had sustained 
from Innocent and Donna Olimpia, in the beginning 
of his reign, with the sense and gratitude for the be- 
nefits he received from them both in Ihe end'of it^ 
though they scarce repaired the damage of the for-- 
mer : but all this weighed little against the general 
clamour, and the implacable prejudice that was ia 
the P<^*s heart i^ainst her, whose name he 'could 
not hear mentioned without some commotioit. She 
sent one day to him, by a person not unacceptable^ 
to beseech him to admit her to an audience, when 
she 'was confident she should appear to be innocent 
from many of the aspersions which had been cast 
upon her ; to which the Pope answered presently, 
^ l%at she had been too familiar with one Pope, for 
" another to have any thing to do with her ;" and so 
turned away: and within few days af%er,4that he 
might be free from those perpetual importunities^ be 
sent an officer to command her within three days to 
go out of Rome, and to go to Orvieto, (thirty leagues 
from thence,) and not depart from thence without 
his leave first obtained : which 4entence :she made 
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CHAP, haste to obey, and, stealing out of Rome in the nigfat 
:-^ — for fear of the p^ple, whose rage she had great reason 



to apprehend, sh^ lodged within two leagues of the 
city, and then prosecuted her journey to Onrieto ; 
the preparing her process in Rome, and the exami- 
nation of witnesses in order thereunto, being pro- 
ceeded in with tlie same vigour. 
Hit con- The carriage of the Pope towards the two Crowns 
wMdsthe was with visible impartiality, nor did either of them 
ll^J^^^^exccpt against it. It had been one of the popular 
Stmcc discourses to which he had long accustomed himself, 
especially during the time of his Nunciature, that it 
was an abominable thing that all the Princes gS 
Christendom did not unite to compel the two Crowns 
to a peace, and he seemed to think that the Pope 
himself did not enough do his duty towards it. He 
knew well the Pope had wished it much, and per- 
formed those offices which, if they had not an aver- 
sion, could not ,but dispose them to it ; but that in 
such a case, where Christianity was so much con- 
cerned^ and underwent so much reproach and scan- 
dal by it, he thought the Pope ought to speak plainer 
language, and even to threaten both Kings with the 
censure of the Church ; and as soon as he was Pope 
he sent a Nuncio to each Crown, charged only with 
motives to the peace. In Germany he had talked 
aloud, how infamous a thing it was to all Christian 
Princes, that, after they had looked on and seen a 
great King murdered^ in the sight of the sun by his 
own subjects, and his posterity forced to seek their 
bread in foreign countries, (a case in which all the 
Monarchs af the world were concerned, and ought to 
revenge, till they had rooted out that cursed race of 
men from the earth,) they yet intended their own 
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mmecegsaiy and impertinent quarrels^ and^ont of the CHAP* 

gaiety of their humour^ cared not for ofiending God ^— 

or man. So that, when the news came of his being 
mounted into that Chair, many of the German 
Princes (the King being then at Cologne) sf nt to 
congratulate with his Majesty for his promodon, 
ivhich they said would infalUUy produce some no^ 
table advantage to his afiairs. But his Nuncios did 
)[io HKMre towards a peace than tthe fbrmer had done ; 
hor after a little time was he warmer in it than his 
predecessor had been ; and Cardinal Mazarin slight* ' 
ed more whataoerer was proposed by him. That 
Cardinal, during his retreat from France in the time 
<^ the troubles, had reposed himself at Colc^e, and 
in a house of that Elector^s near the cfty, and so had 
some conferences with the Nuncio, who, not being 
well satisfied with the CardinaPa discourse, did after* 
wards declare before many person!, that it was Car- 
dinal Ma«Earin*s £Biult that there was no peace,* nor 
ivould ikfire be any as long as he continued in that 
tninistry; which discourse Mazarin never forgave 
hiib after he was Pope, and was the less moved by 
his interposition, ' 

. There wis another great action that he attempted, He obaini 
aidd brought to pass, which was mought most dtm- of the vc 
cult, Und is an unparalleled instance of the gteai au*^^,ist 
thonty that the fiane erf his abilities had given him ;;j;^^„"j^' 
wbi<^ was, the reversal of that feinous decree against Jcm«s the 
the Jesuits by the Senate of Venice, which had been 
BO often ui^ed by several Popes, and as often reject- 
ed^ witiiout so much as sufiering it to be proposed ; yet 
he so prder^ it, upon his first aseending the Chair, 
aliter.twp Popes who had not been so propitious to 
that Republu^, that* as nobody durst iidvise it^ so no- 
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CHAP, body Would oppose it;, and so it being pressed hf 
• — his Nuncio, the decree was sjlently reversed. What- 
soever his care< was of that Society, theirs was not the 
hke of him ; for, having the ftill ascendant over him, 
they prevailed with him to rerieW and confirm the 
decree that his predecessor Innocent had published 
against tlie Jansenists, (besides some new clauses^ 
that required their immediate conformity,) and Hke- 
wise to write to the King to require their obedience 
by Im authority ; wiiich made the affront he under- 
went the more notcmous, that the decree of two 
Popes successively in cathedra^ and in matter of 
faith, could not gain belief amongst Catholics. 
Invites hit It bcgaki uow to appear, that Alexander had not 
5^J^ ^Imd in a stock of constaticy and virtue that wcmld 
last above a year, and that he began to be weary of 
being so unlike other Popes ; for that term was, no 
sooner expired, but that he took all occasions to 
speak of his kindred as persons of merit, and to men- 
tion the respects which had been paid to them upon 
his elevation as somewhat vnth which he was well 
pleased, and gave order more publicly for returning 
good sums of money to them at Sienna, (which he 
had formerly done with reservation both m the man- 
ner and the proportion,) at which nobody was offend- 
ed, but tliought he did well! 'Riis gave occasion to 
many who would be good courtiers to administer 
aome discourse of them ; and to tell the Pope, tiiat it 
was generally much wondered at that they came not 
to Rome, where they might be an ease and comfort 
to him, without any of those inconveniences- which 
had in other times given occasion of offence; dieir 
own virtuous tempers and inctii^tions, in which 
they said they v^^ere eminent, together mih the strict 
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ditcipliiie observed in the court of His Holiness^ CHAP, 
with his ^example, and the , indefatigable pains he ' ' ' - 
took in his own person for the dispatch of all im^ 
portanjt aflhirs^ would restrain them within the 
bounds which he thought fit to prescribe to theni| 
and which their modes^ would not exceed ; but 
that the -restraining them from coming to Rome, a 
jdace to which all the world had liberty to resort, 
was against the law of nature, and that common jus- 
tice that ought to be the rule of all good men's ac- 
tions ; that he deprived himself of the greatest com- 
fort that nature had provided for him, in making 
those of his nearest blood, who were so qualified ^t 
they might be great blessings to him, the only 
strangers to him ; and deprived them of the benefit 
that nature had given them, to be in the presencie 
and under the protection* of their nearest parent; 
from both which severe and unusual proceedings the 
world mi»t conclude cme or two propositions, either 
that he was a pers(m of a very hard and ill nature, 
and without any bowels to his own nearest relations, 
which was not a good character of the universal Fa- 
dier, nor agreeable to that excellent temper God had 
endowed him with for the good of Christianity ; or 
that ,they were an in&mous pec^e, given up to the 
practice of all vice, that must render his relation to 
them uncomfortable and injurious, which must ine- 
jvitably produce such dishonourable reflections upon 
their persons and their manners, as the most impla- 
cable enemies could raise ; which could not but in a 
d^ree refleet likewise upon His Holiness, at least 
iq[x>B his misfortune, from which God had entirely 
preserved him, and, instead thereof^ had confeired 
blessings upon hun, which all other ihen ](voul4 b^ 
. . R r 2 exalted 
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CHAP, exalted with, and he rejected: dad then thc^ told 
' — him/that it was against all Ailes of jostioe, that hit 



hmily only, which before had the liberty of all oflier 
men, to live where they had most mind to .do, at 
least to go to what place they would, must be ba^ 
nished Rmne because they had a brother and an 
uncle that was Pope; so that th^ greatest honour 
that any other family was capable of must be the 
greatest mortification that his could undergo. 
Ftoceed- When these discourses had been often made to 
waids their him by many of those Cardinals and others wh6 b^st 
knew how to make their court, he could npt deny 
bi|t that he found that nature was more powerful in 
(lim than he conceived it could ever have been ; tibat 
the very good report he heard from all handr of his 
brother, whom, he always knew to be a mnn of ho* 
^our and exemplary virtiie, and the good education 
•he had given his sons, who he heard werci iiery 
hopeful, and wi^out ^any notable vice, and tli» hu- 
mility with which they had ail submitted to his cbm- 
jQOtands, though it could hot but be very grievous to 
them,' had so much a^feeted him, that he* confessed 
he. Had a good mind to see them, ai^ul engoy ihdr 
conve^ation in some priviite place HKit of Reiiiev 
though it were liiknted to three or fi^ir daya ;' whidi 
yet he foiiesa^ ifinould radse tench discourse, as if he. 
had receded from his farmer resdlutidn, which he 
had heard had htea very grateful to aft £Si^^a 
vPrinces when it had been im{krted> to th^n, and 
therefoite he'had no intenti<^n to cbaage that^fmp- 
-p9se. 'niey who knew his mind h^t took ^are ^at 
he should not rest in those ^ou^ts, which wese so 
uneasy and unpleasant to him ; and, for his better 
satisftiction, prevailed ifrith some ambassadors to 
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move him plainly to the same purpose, and to assure CHAP. 

lum that the calling those of his fiunily to RxMne had • 

been long expected^ and would be very grateful to aH 
Princes ; that it was true, that his first declaration of 
that purpose was very agreeable to all men, both for 
the rsurity of it, and upon the observation that before 
the Popes themselves understood well their own pro- 
vince, their nephews, who were utterly ignorant be- 
fore, possessed themselves and engrossed all business, 
and introduced corruptions by their ignorance and 
trovetOusness, that could never be removed or reform- 
ed ; and tlwrefore that they were all pleased to hear 
that His Holiness would have nobody about him in 
thati capacity or relation, but would govern his aflairs 
entirely by his own prudence, and not sufer any 
body to pretend to understand them better than he 
did lumself, which he had now made good by hib , 
unwearied pains, and so much made himself master 
of all business^ that he couhl well govern his ne^ 
phevifs, and could never be suspected to. be governed 
by them, which was the cause of all the former mis- 
cfaiefe : and he having now attained- ^is end, all men 
would be glad to see him draw his kindred to him, 
to whom th^ would bring ease and comfort, and 
coilld bring no incommodity to any body else under 
his prudent' and pious government and direction. 
Nor were some ambassadors reserved in performing 
Aiose efiices, who well knew that their masters would 
be best pleased to see him do any thing that might 
draw reproach and contempt upon him. That which 
troubled hiih most was, the vow that he had mad^ 
with the privity, if not the advice, of his Confessor, 
ii^neh was no secret, that he would not su^r his 
Jdndned to come to Bome, which his Confessor had 
^ R r 3 published 
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CHAP, publkhed for his honour in a very voluminous book, 
■ ■I — with such immense commendation of his piety and 
wisdom in the making that vow, that you may easily 
see that he was not without some pride in being 
thought to be the author of it; and this far was already 
• printed before these new pauses appeared* But he 
had the same Confessor still, whom he had since 
made a Cardinal, and who was the ablest and the 
fittest man living to untie those knots, which he had 
tied himself, when they grew uneasy or unpleasant 
to the person that was bound ; and so he extols him 
at the end of his book (his Answer to the History of 
the Council of Trent) for having done that which 
in the beginning he had magnified him for resolving 
. so solemnly never to do. 
ThePiopc Ijt may administer some cause of wonder, that, 
pathbj to disentangle himself from this obligation, by the 
STtei*** same powerful antidote which he so willingly and 
^^*^^*^* frequently prescribes to others in the same distem- 
pers and inquietudes, he did not, out of the pleni- 
tude of his power, absolve himself from perform- 
ing the rash promise he had made, and dispense 
with the observation of his unreasonable vow ; which 
^ould haye been a thousand times more agreeable to 
his dignily than the mean and the low evasion that 
he stooped to, which no casuists can allow. The 
vow and resolution that he had made, if the same 
was ever reduced into words, was, that his kindred 
ftnd family should not come to him to Rome, and 
the evasion that was found out between him and his 
Confessor was, th^t, instead of their coming to him 
to Rome, he would go to them to Castel Gandolfo ; 
find this only to comply with his natural afiectiohs, 
gnd not at all to depart frpm his politic d^laratioh'; 
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fer he would never permit them to come to Rome, chap. 

where only liiey could do thiit mischief which he — 

had been so careful to prevent: and so, in that season 
of tiie year wherein it was customary to refresh him- 
self in that air, and for the same reason to reside 
there for many months, he was well content that his 
brother, and the rest of his &mily, should find them- 
selves there, where they w^re sure to receive that re- 
iqpect from all men that they could wish ; and they 
could not be without that civility and address to 
those Cardinals, and other persons of the highest 
and best condition, who every day resorted to that 
Court, that might make them acceptable : and when 
the delist the Pope took in them was so aj^rent, 
who would be 90 dull as not to discover some virtue 
or good quality in them, as might give them occar- 
sion to congratulate with the Pope for the great 
merit they found in all the several branches c^ hi^ 
family, which must be so^great a comfort to him? So 
that when the jolly season was over, and it was ne- 
cessary to return to Rome, which gave the occasion 
of discourse of their return to Sienna, the whole 
Court put itsdf into a grateful mutiny ; and they who 
knew well that they might assume the boldness, told 
the Pope, that he had done much better if he had 
never vouchsafed this honour to his family, than 
now to deprive them of it again ; as if he had dis- 
covered such defects in them as rendered them unfit 
to remain in his presence ; whereas, in truth, their 
extraordinary good qualities and qualifications had 
nmde so deep impressions upon the minds of all 
men, that the not permitting them now to go to 
R^me was not a greater afiircmt to them than to his 
whole. Court, and to the ambassadors, wh6 had all 
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CHAP, expressed the wonderful satfs&ction Aey had receive 
■ ^ — ed m their parts and in their manners. But be 
said this w<Mild publish an inconstancy and mutabi* 
lity to be in his nature^ which would make all his fu- 
ture actions to be suspected ; whereas he was sure he 
was still the same^ and had the same firm resc^utions 
for the public that he had at the beginning professed 
to have, and was as resolved that his kindred should 
not have any part in the managery of the public^ or 
his own more private affiiirs. At last he suffered 
himself tp be prevailed upon, that they might have 
the same liberty that ail other persmis #f all other 
^ations enjoyed to live in Rome, but they should 
not pretend to meddle in any business, they should 
not be admitted to come into his presence, or so 
piiich as t(f repair to the Court: and upmi this new 
ridiculous de(^laration> the Court no sooner returned 
^o. RiP^iis, than the family (with great modesty, as in*- 
cognita, and with great care not to be discovered or 
l^en notice of,) repaired to those private habitations 
which were provided for them. 
i;iiridi«i But this ma3k was too strait for the face, and keipt 
hi» touiy. jji |jjj^|. ^ g^Qm jt ^jji^t it delighted in, and therrfwre 

it was quickly now pulled off] Such jewels weie too 
bright tQ be longier concealed under a little rubbish ; 
it was no S9one|r jknown or whispered (for whispers 
sometimes make a ^reat noise) that they were some- 
where in Rome, at how great a distance soever fittMn 
the Court, but their retreat wag with some industry 
Ibun^ out. The Ambassadors, the Cardinals, die 
princes repaired to them with the same reiqiect duit 
had been always |)aid, and therefore now concaved 
to be, due to the family of the Pope; ^nd the magis- 
trates of the town repaired to theni with the mipa^ 

fuloratipi^ 
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ftdoimtion as if tbey hiHcl beeii received into the" ptr CHaf. 
laee ; and their refusal to receive tho6e addreatet — ■ ■ 
served the more to set off their lufttre. At last, sino^ 
it could be no long^ deferred, they came all so* 
lemnly to the .Court, and the P<^ recdved them 
widi open arms, Don Mario, his brother^ was fortb^ 
widi Governor of Rome, one nephew made General 
of the Church, anotiier Admiral of the GalKes; his 
most beloved nephew wai created Cardinal Nepote, 
i^ith^all the advantages and perquisites that belonged 
thereunto. Tl^re was no single branch of the family 
that did not presently receive some testtmony of the 
Pope*s bounty, and whatsoever fell of all kinds within 
the donation of the Papacy, was divided or dispersed 
unoBgst the kindred; and there never appeared a 
keener af^petile in any Pope to make his family great 
and rich, than did from this time in Alexander the 
Seventh. And they, like men who had been ki^ 
long fasting, resolved to make a^fuU meal, and as 
soon as might be to recover the time they h^ lost; 
and, as if ^hey had been kept only at Sienna that 
-they m%ht inform themselves of all the arts d the 
Court of Rcrnie, before they came to practise them, 
they appeared th<e^ fiiiBt day as learned and as dexJb^ 
Tous in the science of rapine, l^) Bonna Olimpia her- 
self, and sufibred nothing to escape them that they 
eotfld lay their hands upon; and Aleximder every 
day^grew inaensiUy into as great a doting as Inno- 
cent had done, with so much more evidence, that he 
t»k, all occasioiis to appear more sensible of any 
Delect ^tt WBs offered to any of bis kindred> and to 
resent any affront that their own insolence had drawn 
upQ0 themselves. Donna Olimpia had by this time 
ifido^ned hem^ from farther vexation by dying, 
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CHAP, whilst she was confined to Orvieto, which, thoi^ it 



IX. 



■ secured her person from farther prosecution, was be- 
lieved would not have preserved her fortune from 
ffuch a seizure or forfeiture, as the mai^y witnesses 
who had been examined, and the foUl actions which 
were proved, would make it liable to. But the P<^ 
now discerned who might be hereafter concerned, if 
too rigorous an inquiry should b^ made into the 
estates which should be left to the heirs of Popes, 
and how the same were gotten ; and so the prosecu- 
tion upon that process proceeded no farther, and 
whatsoever had been grievous to the people under 
the griping hands of Donna Olimpia, or the more 
extended reach of the Barberinis, was now forgotteh 
under the illimited government of the Chigis; whose 
empire was so much the more grievous «ufid odious, 
by how much they added a grater insolence in their . 
behaviour towards all men, and exercised their ty- 
ranny in oppres^ons and exactions with a greater 
fcLSto and ostentation than their predecessors bad 
done. 
Piirtiaiitj And now that impartial temper that seraaed to be 
^o>tm ^ equally divided between the two Crowns made 
•"^P""* itself appear more notable. The Spaniard, that does 
not naturally walk so fast and so steadily in the 
dark, as soon as he sees the candle lighted, com^ 
monly proves the best chapman ; and it was scarce 
sooner known that there was a Cardinal Nepote^ than 
that he was of the Spanish faction. The truth is^ 
jCardinal Mazarin had provoked the Pope too unne- 
cessarily, and a little too^ wantonly^ for he had not 
only refused to allow him imy part in the treaty of 
the peace, or so tnuch as to have a minister there; 
but when it was concluded between him and Don 

^ Lewis, 
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Lewis, and the articles were prepared to be signed CHAP. 

by both, and the hour appointed for the signature, ^-^— 

'the Cardinal entered into the room, with a counte- 
nance that seemed full of trouble and irresolution ; 
which Don Lewis observing, and asking what the 
matter was, he answered, in a sad tone, that he 
was very sorry they had lost so much time, for that 
he must not, durst not sign the treaty. Don Lewis 
stood amazed, imagining that he had in that instant 
received some contrary orders from the French 
court, when the Cardinal proceeded, " Alas, Sir^ 
" (said he,) you and I are Catholics; and whatever 
*' you dare do, it can never become me, who am a 
.'^ Cardinal, to declare against the Pope*s infallibility: 
'^ he hath publicly professed and declared, that he 
^^ knows that there will be no peace ; and shall you 
" make the Pope to be fallible ?* It must not be.** 
Don Lewis was glad to find that there was no other 
obstacle, and the company was very merry at the 
obstruction, and the peace was signed. And when 
the news I thereof was brought to Rome, the Pope 
laughed, and said, he knew the Cardinal too well to 
believe it possible. But when it was so much con- 
finned by ^ie letters from all places that there re- 
'Ithained no more room for doubt, and when he was 
informed of the pleasant hmnour of the Cardinal in 
tli^ conclusion of it, at his charge^Jie could not con- 
ceal his indignation, nor hear die name of Cardinal 
Mazarin without some commotion, even to th6 hour 
of his death. But he w^ now dead, which it may 
be had disposed the Pope to hope better of the good ^ 
^rirespondence of that Crown, which he could not 
but set the greater value upon, by the. notorious de- 
clension of the puissance of the Spanish monarchy, 
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CHAP, and tiie probability of its falling lowei* by the age 
— — — and weakness of tiiat King, and the infiuicy of his 
henr^ with many other ill symptoms in 'tiiat Cdurt ; 
and therefore it cannot be doubted, but that he 
much desired the protection <^ France against all 
contingencies, though his sSkcdon was stronger for 
Spain. But the good Cardinal, who understood that 
mystery to the bottom, had-FaithfuUy instructed his 
Master what kind of respect he was to pay ta the 
Holy Chair, and what was the way to preserve Ihs 
own dignity. 
Duke of TTiat the King might the better express the esteem 
aI^^. he had for the Pope, he made choice of one di the 
pw to gt^test subjects he had, tlw Duke of Cr^uy, ti 
Rome. Duheand Bser of France, (which is the highest qua- 
lification but that of Prince of the blood,) and sent 
him his Extraordinary Ambassador to Rome, witii so 
great an ^htt in attendance, equipage, and servants, 
that the like had not been seai before; and the Pope 
received him with as extraordinary a countenance of 
respect, and wrote his ac^owledgment to the King 
for the honour he had done him in Hie quality and 
merit of his Ambassador. Many men were liien of 
opinion^ that it was ft sign the King did not mvtA 
eare how his affairs succeeded in tiiat Court, when he 
made choke of that Aml^£»ador to cultivate tliem^ 
¥ov the Duke was known to be a man of lit<fe esjpth 
rience, and utterly mnaequainted mih civil transao- 
tions, and the forms of business ; of a martial edixcar 
tion, a rough nature, and the prcmdest mem alive ; 
jealous that respect encni^ was not paid to him, and 
obstinate m pursuing any* disrespect he shewed to 
others, how unreasonably soever. Sa that a fitter 
Ambassador could not be d;kMen tp send to a Couvt 
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wbrare a good intelHgeoce was not detitable. How^ C u ap. 
ercr^ the pradenee and great wariness in the Pop^a — 



natore, whilst he was to treat only. with, himself^ 
pievented all incon^oeniences which' mi^t* have* pro* 
eeeded from the. uner^n temper of the Ambassador ; 
and the Fdpe 'Coabented himself with denying^ or not 
g^mting^ what the o^r did ^most limpetuouriy .pro- 
pose ; but as soon as a Cardinal .Nephew b^^an to 
mgn^ the fire was quickly kindled. 

^e French Ambassador would not consider what Animoii- 
all die other Ambassadors did; he woald have no |^ the 
Tvies prescribed to him, but .by his own Master j >^^'Lkl* 
thou^t it was due both to the quaUty of his own per-^^j^^H 
son, and to his character, that these new oomers should <*or* 
perform the first visits* Tb^y^ on the other liand^ 
tlM^iJgbt that liiere was not die iess . respect due to 
them, becaus^ diey had not come a 3^ear sooner to the 
town 4o receive it ; and believed that tfaey might jus% 
€Cspe6t the same honour to be paid to thtor which 
they of the same relations to. fetmer Popes had reoeiv* 
J^ 9xA uribich all other Ambassadors at this^ time vety 
willingly performed towards them.^ and the Pope 
diotight so too, and did 'net conceal what he thought r . 
of tbe Duke of Cr^quy . Besides a Cardinal Nephew^ 
«^ could put a stop toall business that had^been 
begm before, there were brothers and listers, and 
^othep nephewsy who required 'the /same apjrfications ; 
and all. parties ^concerned talked aloud of- tbeirmo* 
^ tivM, and of die injuries they underwcmt^ appealing 
•t<^' die company who. were in^. the. right: so diat 
-ftome^ which is not naturally favourable to die fa- 
iwtfiite, was made die judge $ aiid> all the conflux of 
nations agitated, and ddbi^ed the quarrel according 
te^their several iadioations ; which so much bxaa^ 
- « perated. 
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CHAP, perated all^ that, when the King of France AetBt-^ 
— :-! — mined the point, by ordering liis* Ambassador to per- 
form fill those ceremonies towards the Pope's kindred 
which had been usual, the visits were made on oae 
side, and received and returned oa the other side, 
with such a coldness and aversion, and such visible 
dislikes, as administered more arguments for dis- 
course and matter of animosity than had been be- 
fore. In the streets, as they passed by each other, in 
the places where tl^y accidentally met, there were 
looks, and motions, and dumb shews, which in the 
Roman cij^er signify all the r^[Mt)aches, afirontsi . 
and indignities that any words, can express. The 
servants of the house, and all tl^, French nation, 
(which "is very numerous always in Roune, and 
abounds in persons oi quality,) when ihey i&et the 
train or associates of those of the &mily> by tl^ir 
n^Ugent gestures towfl^ds each other, and the Uke 
aspects from the contrary party, gave manifest evi- 
<lences that there was no good will between them, 
and that both desired a good oj^rtunity to spei^ a 
plainer language. 
Affrtyin l^c sevcral inclinations being a long time thus 
S Vomer prepared and disposed, and the accident of every 
day contriWting somewhat to (Jie bitterness ; it hap- 
r|iened one day that the Duchess of Cr^uy, wl|o, ac- 
cording to the style of Italy, was called Madame 
rAmbapciatrice, passed through the streets wilh her 
usual /equif^ge and attendance, when some psurt of 
that poc^ of guards of the Pope, that is called the 
Corsican, (being soldiers levied out of the isle of Cor- 
sica,) were in the way, probably by design; and after 
some reviling^ words between them and the French 
lacqueys, (the usual prefaces amongst sucli people to 
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whet each other*8 courage,) they fell to blows, and CHAP. 

rtie Corsicaii guards having the advanti^ of wea ^— 

pons, discharged their fire arms upon the other, hurt 
many, shot several bullets into and through the 
coach where the Duchess herself wa^, and killed one 
of her pages dead upon the place; and she, in the dis- 
order she might very well be in, made what haste she 
could through that multitude of people, which upon 
those occasions usually flock together, to her own 
house. All the Frenfch about the town repaired thi- 
ther to ofler their service, and the Ambassador re- 
tained them there as a guard, shut up his doors, and 
seemed to fortify some places which might with more 
ease be forced, and prepared all things which a man 
<^uld do that expected an assassination. 

How well {^leased soever others might be, there could Conduct of 
be no doubt but that the Pope himself was exceeding* and the 
ly surprised with the accident, and confounded withd^thcw. 
the consequences that he foresaw might attend it.'^P®"' 
For prevention, he sent immediately the same even- 
ing tiie Cardinal Nephew in person to wait upon the 
Ambassador and Madame, to express the deep sense 
His Holiness as well as himself had of the barbarous 
outrage that had been committed, and to assure them 
that the strictest orders were given to discover and 
to apprehend the malefactors, who should speedily 
undergo the most exemplary punishment ; with all 
such other expressions as the most injured persons 
could look for from an ordinary adversary. But the 
gates were shut, and neither this visit or excuse 
would be admitted ; and the Ambassador's house 
stood to their arms that night, and he sent an ex^ 
press at the same time into France, to inform th^ 
King of the biirbarous afiront he had r^ejved. Th* 

Pope 
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CHAP. Pope (who well knew that the fierce and i^npdiitied 
.-.«-*-^ — nature of the Ambassador was not like to make, a 
more favourable r^pr^sentaticm than, the piatter jie- 
served) lost no time^ hut dispatched. likewise an, ex- 
press the. same night to Paris to his Nuncio, with a 
letter to the King, and with as great submission of 
words as could be used from an ii^ferior to a rnaii 
whom he feared to offend : but his messenger made 
pot so much haste as the other by two dfiys. The 
night pacified not the Ambassador's nige> but the 
next morning he pursued the same care for the fprti- 
iying his house, provided a great stod^ of arms and 
ammunition, which he c^u^d to be brou|^t in hour- 
ly ; he entertained and listed all such soldiers as 
offered themselves^ and contracted with oncers to 
make levies, and advanced money to them to that 
purpose ; and there wanted not g^utjiepien of all na- 
tions then in IVome, for thfiir pl^sure 9^ retreat^^ who 
made large offers . what service they would do, and 
(which, admits some degree of wonder, and may be 
thp^ght a shrewd evidjence that the govemmcait it- 
self was not in a. full adoration) many of the RcH^ataa 
Bafonil, and others under the highest qualifications!, 
did not only repair to the Ambassadors and offer tj^eir 
js^ryice to him^ but publicly in all places, ;maiutai|i^ 
his eause^ and qpoke with all bitterness of the n^ph^w^ 
as if they were the patrpns of th^ a^assioation. 

The Pc^, afflicted and cast dowi^ whep he « heard 
df the levies n^ade by, the Amh&sss^dor, ^ent ;ag^n 
to him, to let hini know how luuch i^qguish of n^jnd 
he sustained, to hear that he had entertained aqy 
4ipprehension or doubt of the security of his p^- 
son or of his family, which wie^ in as mu(^ safety 
In Rome as himself; and if he did conceive that he 

stood 
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ftood in noed of any guard, he itoald send him such chap. 

a one as he should approve; and doubted not that he ^-^ 

had gin^n. his laost Christian Majesty such an ao* 
count of the misfortune, and so full an offer of all the 
•atis&ction and reparation which himself would i^e-^ 
quire^ as would be acceptable to him. To all this 
'^^e Ambassador made no answer, but within few 
dayt, with his whole &mily and train, left the town, 
and stayed no where till he arrived in the dominions 
of the Duke of Florence. And of all this, and what 
he had done to the Ambassador, with what he had 
oflfered to the most Christian King, the Pope made 
so full a felatioii in the Consistory, and with such 
expressions, that every body might discern the dis- 
turbance be was in, and desired the Cardinals that 
they would give him counsel what he should do 
more ; whilst the Cardinal Nephew was not reserved 
in declaring that he bad done tob much. 

The exact relation of this whole affiur hath been so 
fully communicated to all the world, and the acci-* 
dent itself was so late, and the transactions upon it so 
gencirally known, that I should totally decUne the 
mention of any particulars which are to my purpose^ 
lio otherwise than that all men, upon the observation 
thi9reof> may seriously consider whether it be possible 
that the proceeding hereupon (how proportionable 
soever to the a&ont and indignity that had been of^ 
fered) covild be prosecuted in that manner by a 
Frince and people who do in their hearts believe that 
ihe Pope is the Universal Bishop of their souls, and 
liath power from Christ to deprive them of heaven, 
XHT do indeed diink him to have the least jurisdiction 
jover them^ be it temporal or tpiritual. 

s s As 
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CHAP. As soon as the Kine received the first account 

IX . . 

^cKing fr^P^ *he Ambassador of the injury he had sustained^ 

of France i^et a cousultation with the Council, he sent the 

ofdera the 

Pope's same day the Comte of Brienne to the Pope's Nuncio, 
quTpww. (who, by the way, is Nuncio of the Apostolic See as 
well as of the present Pope, so that his office is not 
determined by the vacancy of the Chair,) to com- 
mand him from the King that he should the next 
morning depart from Paris to Meaux, and not stir 
from thence until he should receive new orders. His 
Majesty sent him word that he had enjoined this for 
his safety, lest he should receive the same tr^itment 
that his Ambassador had received at Rome. The 
Nuncio understood nothing of it, and went the same 
night to St. Germains, and conferred with the Secre- 
tary of State, and desired to be admitted to the pre- 
sence of the King, which he could not obtain, but 
used many arguments of weight, that the King would 
vouchsafe to expect a more perfect account of what 
had passed at Rome, which he could not be long 
without, before he would resolve to put such a dis- 
leountenance upon the Sacred Chair; and declared 
likewise, that he could not submit to such a relega- 
tion without the pleasure of His Holiness. The next 
morning he made a new attempt to procure an au- 
dience of the King, who positively refused to see 
him; and Monsieur le Tellier assured him that the 
King would not alter his mind, and expected a pre- 
sent obedience from him to his former orders. When 
.the Nuncio rose the next morning, he found there 
was a troop c^ the King's guards of musketeers, that 
was placed at all the avenues that led to his lodging, 
and hindered. all persons from repairing. to him. 

This 
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This unheard of treatment made him resolve to quit CHAP. 
Paris ; and yet, that he might seem to insist upon • 



some privilege, instead of going to Meaux he w^nt 
to St. I>enys, where the guard likewise attended him* 
In this time the Pope's express arrived, and brought 
the relation of all that had then passed, with a letter 
from the Pope to the King, another to Monsieur de 
Lionne, (in whose friendship His Holiness had much 
confidence, having owed his promotion to the Pon- 
tificate to his kindness,) who was at that time Am-^ 
bassador in Rome, and took upon him to have con-' 
tributed vety much to his election. The Nuncio, as 
soon as he received this packet, sent it to Monsieur 
de Lionne, who immediately presented it *to the 
King, who, upon reading the Pope's brief or letter to 
him, seemed somewhat to recede from the passion he 
had been in ; and His Holiness having ofiered to give 
him all the reparation he would please to demand, 
all men began to think there would be a fair compo-^ 
sure of the contest. Then arrived the second express 
from the Ambassador, by a servant of his, who in- 
formed the King of many particulars which had 
passed, and that the Ambassador had found that he 
could not stay longer in Rome, with any safety, and 
had therefore removed with his whole family to. Qui- 
rino, a town within the dominions of the Great Duke^ 
where he waited to receive the signification of hi» 
Majesty's farther pleasure. 

• This again made the King resume all the recent*' tbef^n'* 
ment and indignation which he had been inclined tb^^M^ 
restrain ; and he presently sent to the Nuncio to fe* 
quire him the very next morning to begin his joiir* 
ney out of JFrance, without staying or reirting one 
day whilst he remained in the kingdom. The guard 
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CHAP. <rf fifty musketeers attended him, fire and twenty rid 
'-^ — before his coach, and five and twenty after, who kept 



all persons fix>m speaking with him ; nor would they 
sufier him to make hit journey in the common roads^ 
or through the g^cat towns, but carried him througK 
by-ways, and made him travel ten leagues a day for 
tm days tc^ether ; at the end whereof be found him- 
self in Savoy, and there rested till he could send t^ 
Rome an account of his peregrination. 
The King j^^ King puriued his point, and gave present orders 
session of for his troops which were nearest to prepare to march 
vignon. .^^^ Italy ; and sent both to the King of Spain, and 
to the Duke of Savoy, for leave that his army might 
march through their territories into the Ecclesiastical 
State, which they both granted without any hesita- 
tion. He disposed the city of Avignon to put them- 
selves into his protection, and to turn out the Vice- 
Legate and all the Italian garrison, and to depend 
on him for their security ; who immediately seized 
upon that whole province, which had been of right 
longer in the possession of the Church than Lan- 
guedoc, or Provence, or Dauphin^ had been united 
to the Crown of France^ In a word, he did all 
things which might make him terrible to the poor 
Pope. The first letter the King wrote to the Pope, 
aft:er a short and passionate mentimi of the indignity 
ofiered to his person in the foul assassination that 
had been attempted against the Ambassador and his 
wife, he concluded in tiiese words ; ^ I demand no- 
^^ thing of Your Holiness in this particdar afiwr; for, 
^^ for a long time you have assumed suc^ a custom of 
*^ den3ring me every thing I adk, and you have ex* 
*^ pressed so much aversion for eveiy tiling wbich re* 
'^ gpards uiy person and my Crown, that I diink it 

'' will 
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^* will be better to i\einit the retoititionfl upon thh m£^ CAAP, 
^ &ir to your prudence^ upon which I will aiso tote ■^^ - » 
^ and regulate mine ; wishing only th«t yaur» may 
^ be cuch^ that they may oblige me to continue \o 
^^ pray to God that be will pre«erve Your Holineia 
^ in the gorermnent of his Church/' And, that the 
Pope might ditcem that hi^ MiAJesty did fesolve not 
to acquiesce in big judgment alone^ and intended to 
stir up his own Court against him, he wrote several 
letters to the Cardinals, in which be made a short 
reflection upon the odious outrage that had been 
committed, and concluded in these words : ^^ If your 
^ good offices cannot work any thii^, after having 
^ used my utmost diligence, as I havie done» I shall 
'^ not mu<Ak care for those evil and bad consequencea 
^ whidbi this affiiir may draw afl^r it, protesting that I 
^ ought to he. fiiUy excused before God and man for 
^^ whatever may arrive hereupon."* 

The Pope used all the ways he could devise, by Medwtioii 
the mediation of the Duke of Florence, and other iu^ofFioreno! 
stances, to soften the King's displeasure; yet the dia^ 
eovery of the people's affections in Rome upon that 
accident had been so notorious amongst persona c^the 
first r^ik, that the Pope or hi^ ni^pbews, gave order 
for the j^secution of many of those who had been so 
haidy, by the common rules of justice; whereupon 
some of them retired out of Rome, or with great care 
concealed themselves tliene. The King did not think 
that he ou^t to suffix those spirits to he dejected of 
which he might have farther need, and therefore em^ 
ployed fit persons privately to ht them know that he 
had been well informed of tibe kindness they had for 
him, and that they should never mSkr by it; and 
faia Majesty writ a letter mth his owu hand to the 

s s 3 Duke 
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CHAP. Duke of Cesarino, in which he told him that his Am-^ 
■ ' ■ ■ — baasador had given him a full account of the great 
exppesaions which he had made of affection to his 
Majesty, upon the occasion of that barbarous insult 
that had been made upon his Anibassador, of which 
he had so great a sense, that his Majesty assured* 
him he would never forget ; and if any damage 
ithould befal him, from what power soever, for that 
manifestation of his affection, he should find his Ma- 
jesty's care of him to be such, that he should be a 
gainer by it. 
^J^ ^ During these transactions the Queen Christina of 
Christina to Sweden, who then resided at Rome, and naturally 
n»nce. was disposed to have a hand in any business, had 
written a letter to the King, in which she condoled 
upon the late accident which had fallen out, with all 
the terms of aggravation that can be applied to make 
any outrageous action the more odious and in&^ 
mous ; concluding only with the deep sense His Ho- 
liness had of it, as if she seemed to apprehend that it 
would break his heart; and within few days after 
she wrote a second letter to him, for which the first 
seemed only to be an introduction, in which she ad- 
vised him not to suffer himself to be so transported 
with a just indignation as to give himself leave to do 
any thing that might grieve the Holy Father, much 
less that might discredit CathoHc Religion, and raise 
the spirits of the heretics, by their seeing the eldest 
son of the Church bring contempt and dishonour 
upon the Holy Chair. Upon the occasion of this 
letter, the King found an opportunity to express bis 
sharp displeasure against the family of the Pope ; 
ffbich he could not seasonably do before^ other than 
in discourses, of which little was known at Rome : 

andj) 
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and, after he had answered to several other parts of chap. 
hea- letter, he said, that he was certitm her Majesty — ^-^-* 
would acknowledge unto hint, that if the Pope could 
have persisted until that time m that resolution, that 
gained him sq great glory in the first year of his 
Pontificate, of abolishing and annihilating that which 
they call NepotisfMk in this country, which sucks the 
purest blockl of the subjects of the Ecclesiastical State^ 
and the whole patrimony of St. Peter, to fatten one 
family alone, (which on this account is always odious 
to Catholics, and gives Heretics occasion to be scan- 
dalized at it,) they would not have attacked the per- 
son of his Ambassador; and he should not have been 
necessitated, as he was now, to revenge this affiront 
upon the authors of it. If His Holiness had by his 
prudence and justice done him reason during the 
time that he himself governed his Pontificate, his 
Mi^ty said, it would not have been any difficult 
thing for them to have entertained a good correspon- 
dence together ; but since he had called bis kinsmen 
near him, drawing them out of that condition where- 
in God had placed them, to put into their hands the 
government and direction of all afiairs, neither his 
Majesty, nor any other Prince, had any other sub-^ 
jetct than that of complaining of the evil proceedings 
of the Roman Court, where they had received no- 
thing but displeasures, denials, and discontents. His 
Maji^sty adied the Queen, whether she could imagine 
that they, who governed at Rome under her Holy Fa- 
ther,: who had scarce ever seen the light, and who ai*e 
Ix^iotted and drunken with an empty and short lived 
authbri^, for which they were never bom, did so 
mucli as know tiiat there are other powers out of 
tJb^ir ccMWtry equal to* theirs, and to the which they 
; s is 4 owe 
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C h AP. owe all sort of Srespect. The King concluded his letter 

f.-^^ — with these words; "These thoughts and these ef- 

*' fects of the P<^*s kindred do proceed from a low 

^^ and pitifiil birth and condition, ^ieh, haying once 

^^got the command into its hand, disdains all per** 

^^ sons of merit, and looks upon it as a small tiling to 

" put the whole world into confrision ;*• and used 

some other expressions of displeasure, which enough 

declared, that he resolved to ta:ke revenge upon the 

persons who had been the authors of the afiront with 

his sword. 

Mediation There did not S4>pear, upon any examination that 

ofFiofcncehad been taken, or the least evidence that was aU 

ineffectual, j^g^^^ ^y^^f^ j^jjy of the Pope's family had been accessary 

or privy to the insult 'made by the Corsican Guard ; 
and Don Mario had before this time given over tiie 
government of Rome to the Cardinal Imperiale, who 
tl»n exercised it : yet the King wholly imputed it to 
diem, and from thenoe took occasion always to men- 
tion them with the lowest contempt. So, in a rda« 
tion that he caused to be publisfaed of the whole 
matter of fact, he said, that the Nej^iews of the Pope 
had wholly chased away all humiUty^ and banished 
it from their dwellings, that they might introduce in 
its stead pride and haughtiness ; and, according to 
the ordinary custom of poor become rich, can by no 
means suffer any persons who will not submit to 
them; and this kind of bitterness affected and grieved 
the Pope more than all the King's menaces and 
threats, for he knew not how to take notice of it, or 
to fsufer any thing in their vindicatioii without giv- 
i^g new offence and advantage to the King, as if he 
woiild support them against his Majesty, The BuIdb^ 
of Flor^ce (wbo suflicieBdy manifested the sense he 

had 
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had of the vilkmy that had been committed, and of CHAP, 
the King's just eaate of displeature, yet had no de» : — 



sire to see a French army in Italy) prerailed that the 
King would aj^int some person to treat upon the 
reparation he expected ; and the King would appoint 
no man to debate the accommodation but him who 
had been first offended and provoked, the Duke of 
Cr^quy himself, wlio remained still at Quirino ; and, 
though it seemed an ill augury towards peace, the Car- 
dinal Chigi sent the Abbot Rospigliosi with a letter 
of credit to the Ambassador ; in which he told him, 
that he was informed that his most Christian Ma- 
jeg^ had, upon the interposition of the AmbassadiMr 
of Florenoe, giren his Excellence power to treat of 
the satisfiu^tion that his Majesty expected, for the in* 
tult that had been made by the Corsican Guard; and 
to diat purpose he had sent the Abbot Rospigliosi to 
eonfisr with him, and to know what the King pro* 
posed, which he presumed would be what was agree- 
abfe to the afiection of the eldest son of the Church, 
and suitable to the dignity of the Sacred Chair. 
When the Duke found that the Abbot had no other 
commission than the letter from the Cardinal, he 
wrote another letter to the Cardinal, under the same 
style of Excellence as he had received from him, and 
tdld him, that since the Abbot had brought no com- 
mission from the Pope, whereby he bad authority to 
consent to what should be proposed by the King, he 
had nothing to say to him ; and so the Duke prose- 
cuted his journey to Paris, and the Abbot returned 
to Rome. 

The Pope had sometimes a resoluticm, upon hisTNcPopt 
ofaeervation that all the approaches he had made, and ILcr t* 
the eondescenaions he had oS^ed towards the King, ^'*'*^ 

had 
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CHAP, had but drawn new contempt and reproaehes upoii 



IX 



-him^elf^ that he would acquiesce in the tranquillity of 
his own innocence^ and in the conscience of having 
performed all that was to be done on his part, and 
leave the King to prosecute his own passions in his 
own way; and presumed, that if they were contained 
within no bounds of moderation, not only all the 
Princes of Italy would, for their own sakes, stc^ any 
forces from entering Italy, but all other Catholic 
Princes would resent his proceedings ; yet he found 
nobody of his mind but these who would not sufier 
themselves to appear to be sa The Cardinals in ge^ 
neral seemed to be ^ full of ike sense of the afiront, 
indignity, and injury the King of France had sus- 
tained, that he could not complain too loudly of it, 
nor ask too great a reparation; and that His Holiness 
ought to consent to all that he demanded. Hereupon 
his spirits sunk again, and he resolved to send Mon-* 
seigneur Rasponi, a man of the first rank under the 
Cardinals, and most trusted by him in his secmt af&irs, 
with a full commission to give the King satis&ction 
in all he required ; and, for avoiding all delays, 
which the King complained of, and thought the Pope 
affected, he should go into France, and treat with any 
persons his Majesty should appoint ; of all which 
notice was sent to the King, and that he would sttty 
at Lyons to expect his commands; whereupon the 
Duke of Cr^uy was again dispatched to meet him, 
and with a light train in few days by post found 
himself at Lyons. 
Ncgocia- When the Duke arrived there, he found Monseig- 
twvoi Ras. neur Rasponi in the garb and posture of Legate a La- 
th^Duteof t^^5 2uid that he expected precedence, and veiy many^^ 
Cr^j^* other privileges, which tl^ Duke would by no means ' 

yield 
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yield to him^ nor would the magistrates of the town CH A p. 
take notice of him under that character. The Duke — i^L- 
told him^ that it was a great incongrui^ that the 
Pope should imagine^ that after an extraordinary 
Ambassador of his most Christian Majesty had been 
forced for his security^ and after so unheard of an in« 
jury^ to go out of Rome, and the dominions of the 
Church, (of which his Majesty had declared his re- 
sentment by sending the Nuncio under a guard out 
of France,) that, bdbre any acknowledgment and rc-^ 
paration to his Majesty, His Holiness should presume, 
that a Minister from him, under any such qualifica-* 
tion, would be received in that kingdom : therefore 
he would not enter into treaty with him, nor ao* 
knowledge him in any other capacity than of a pri- 
vate person sent fr^m the Pope to offer reparation to 
the King for the injury that had been done to him. 
And, as soon as he had given an account of all this to 
the Court, he received approbation of what he had 
done, imd order not to depart from it Rasponi 
found that the Duke would not recede a tittle, and 
spoke of nothing but returning to Paris; and, know- 
ing well the impatience his own Master had to lay 
this controversy asleep, proposed that he would send 
an express to Rome, and then he would depart out 
of France to some town on the confines of Savoy, 
where, being discharged of his ftinction of Legate, 
they might proceed in the treaty. This was accepted, 
and the Duke went to the same place; and, when the 
Duke^s stem nature could not be prevailed upon to 
waste the time in compliments, but pressed dispatch, 
as if he knew his Master was impatient to be doing, 
they fell into the business, and Rasponi made some 
propositions of giving such acknowledgment and sa* 

tis£u:tion 
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CHAP, tisfaction to the King for the indignity he had sus^ 
— 1.: — tained, and such reparation to the Ambassador and 
his Lady for the affront they had suiFeredy as sufii* 
ciently manifested that they would not boggle at 
making any farther condesoensions of that nature 
that should be demanded. But then the Duke said^ 
that he had instructions fibt to conclude those arti- 
cles which related to the insult, before the Pope 
should, first consent to the restoring Castro, and all 
that belonged thereunto, to the Duke of Parma, who 
was under the King's protection. Rasponi was sur* 
prised with this; »id said, it could not be imagined 
that he could be armed with any commission to treat 
upon an afiair that was of so foreign a nstture to the 
matter of bis negociation ; that he was ready to <^er 
or to submit to what satisfaction could be jui^tly ve* 
cpadted by reason of that insolence which had been 
committed in Rome by the Corsican Guard, and 
which was criminal, and ought to be punished: 
whereas th^ other pretence concerning Castro was an 
old business that had no relation to it, and was of a 
civil nature, that must be determiiied by justi<^; that 
there had been many Popes since that matter had 
been debated, and could with no colour of reason be 
the subject of this treaty, nor had he au^ority so 
much as to speak of it. The Duke answered, that 
the antiquity of it was an argument that it ought the 
sooner to be made an end of; and the succession of 
so many Popes, witiiout finishing it, made the injury 
the more insu{^ortable; that it was agreed by Urban 
the Eighth, and sworn to by him in tiie treaty he 
made with the King, whose honour was engaged to 
ca»se it to be executed ; and though Urban died be- 
fore it was performed, the King had still demanded 

it 
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it horn Innocent and the present Pope, who had both CHAP, 
given their promise to see it done; and since they — ^-^— 



had both fadled, and there was now a new occasion 
of making another treaty with His Holiness, it could 
not be fit to leave it without mention ; and he had 
positive order to treat of nothing else, till that of 
Castro was first consented to : and with that declara- 
tion the Duke returned immediately to Paris,, and 
Rasponi sent an express to Rome with an account 
what was become of the trea^, and moved himself 
toward Piedmont, where he expected further orders 
from the Pope. 

'Hiis advertisement put the Pope into the highest The Popc 

1 • .• • • » m i* 1 t resolves 

passion his constitution was ci^ble of; he presently upon war. 
summoned a private Consistory of those Cardinals 
who were most trusted by him, comjdained pitifully 
of the King^-s proceedings widi him, and declared to 
diem, that he was resolved to sustain the war, let what 
would fall out; and then he sent for the two Amba»* 
sadcMTS of Spain, and of the Republic of Venice, and 
informed them at large of all that had passed at 
Lyons and in Savoy. ; and that, when he was pre-^ 
pared, for the preservation of the peace of Italy, to 
descend to lower conditions than ought honestly. to 
be demanded of him who had committed no ofence, 
the King had refused now to admit of any proposi*^ 
tion towards it till he should first consent to the 
restitation of Castro to the Duke of Parma, which 
had no relation to the matter in debate ; and with 
t\^ resolution his Plenipotentiary was returned to 
Paris : whereupcii he declared to them with' much 
vehemence, that before he would so much prostitute 
his ih<moar, or consent to that whioh would b^ so 
prcyuAciU to the Church, to ^ich Castro apfien- 

tained. 
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GHAP. tained^ he would undergo the damage and mischief 

^tJ!^ — of the war, though it should be to the loss of Rome 

itself, with that of his life, and that other Princes 

should look to their own concerns in it : and it was 

generally believed that at that time he said no more 

than he resolved to do. 

l^n^n^^ The truth is, that the Pbpe underwent all the de- 

fuse their cnrees of mortification that either his person or his 

support* ^ , ^ ■■• , . 

' function could be made liable to. When this busi- 
ness first broke out, he sent to the Republic of Ve- 
nice, which was of the greatest force and strength in 
Italy, represented to them the spirit and temper of 
the King of France, his ambition to bring all other 
Princes to comply and submit to his illimited designs, 
and proposed to them to enter into a League with 
him for the defence of Italy. They gravely advised 
him to consider well the greatness of that King, and 
rather to give him satisfaction for tte injury done to 
him in the person of his Ambassador, which was, in 
the judgment of all men, an ofifence of the greatest 

' magnitude, than to think of contending with him by 
arms. The Nuncio in Spain, witib many wonderfiil 
flourishes of rhetoric, and as wonderful promises of 
the benefit and glory he should reap thereby, invited 
that King to make himself the protector of the Ca- 
tholic Church and Religion, to both which His Ho- 
liness would declare the King of France to be a pub- 
lic enemy and persecutor ; whereupon, and his Ca- 
thoHc Majesty's appearing in the head of that League, 
all the Princes of Italy would immediately enter into 
the same League, and all men would desert and for- 
sake the King of France ; so that, without any^ trou- 
hle, expence, or faatord, all his designs would be 
brdcen, which must redound to the eternal glory of 

his 
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his Cathc4ic Majesty: and for the licence that be had chap. 
given to the French to march through his territories, — '-^ — 



the Nuncio said, that His Holiness would absolve 
his Majesty from the observation of that promise; 
since the same had been made to the prejudice of 
Religion, and that it would be for the good of Reli- 
gion that it should not be observed. But the old 
King liked the peace too well, that he had bought so 
dear,: to part with it fm a state of war upon those 
specious pretences, which were better- understood 
even in the Court of Spain than they had used to be; 
and therefore the King, instead of embracing the 
Pope's friendship upon those terms, magnified ^the 
power of Franee, and persuaded His Holiness to 
make his peace by la^y concessions his Majesty 
should impose. But that which troubled him more 
than all the rest \ras, that he plainly discerned, that 
in all Courts theje appeared more inclination to the 
lessening and abasing the Papal power, than to the 
vindication of it from any dishonour or reproach that 
the French could inflict upon it : nor were any men 
less affected on his behalf, or more delighted with 
what was applied for his humiliation, than the people 
of all conditions in liie city of Rome itself, and 
within all the lands of the Ecclesiastical State : and, 
whilst he was in this deep agony, he received certain 
advertisements that the French troops were already 
entered into the Duchy of Parma^ who received them 
willingly, and prepared jointly for the enteiprise 
upon Castro as soon as the season should permit. 
' All things seeming to be in this desperate condi-Thc Pope's 
tion, the Pope encountered a new^ inquietude within*^ 
the wallsoof Rome that added to his uneasiness. The 
Cardinals who .adhered to the interests of the several 

Crowns 
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CUAF* Crowns repaired to him mth one importunity, tlmt 

— ^nce all other partictttars had been so well {prepared 

by Rasponi, that there remained no other obstmC'* 
ti<m of the peace but the matter of Castro, which 
was not a thing of that moment or value as ought to 
deprive Italy of so great a blessing, that His Holt^ 
ness would consent to diat article likewise ; .and 
when the Cardinals had made this address, all the 
Ambassadors of Princes successively gave him the 
same advice. The Pope could hold out no longer^ 
but foimd ways, through those secret hands which 
are never wanting in those cases, to make it known, 
that he was content to yield in the point of Csuitro, 
and that he made; cfckoice of Pisa in the Duchy of 
Florence for the Plenipotentiaries to meet in> and to 
debate and conclude the matter. The King approved 
the. place, but said, he had been too much mcam* 
tomed to the delays of the Court of Rdhiq^ and that 
be would not therefore send PlenipoAentiaries to de» 
bate any mpre, but to conclude^ which would be 
sooner and best done if the artiples were first ad* 
justed at Rome and ^t Paris, tnd then tbe Pten^por 
tentiaries m^ht quickly, conclude at Pisa* The Pope 
submitted to this too ; but, that he might obtain 
somewhat, he desired that the French troops mi^tf 
be recalled out o£ Italy befwe the trwty i^uM be 
concluded ; which he was t(4d was so m^eh against 
the Kii^s honour, that no man durst piiopose it to 
him. 
Treaty of To say uo more, sdl the articles were comented te 
by the Pope whiph were prescribed by the King; the 
principal of whicll were^ 1st That die P<^ shookl 
cause Castro to be delivered, with all that beloogad 
to it^ and ia the condition it th^ waa, into the haawfe 

and 
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BMkd possession of the Duke of Parma^ who iAH>ttld CHAP« 
jmy the just debt^ which he confesised io be ju^tfy 
owing by him to the Apostolical Chamber: H; That 
the Corsican <aruard should be for ever bamshed, not 
only out of die city of Rome, bat likewise oiit of the 
wiiole ecclesiastical State; and that, for the time td 
come, there shall be np faiths use made of the sam^ 
nation^ which diould be declared incapable bf eviir 
ex^t:iskig the same i^mploymeiity ^ioh they had for 
so long time had at Rome, ta wit, that of ^Ser|toMb»; 
and iliat th^ amongst them who had <x}mmitted th^ 
assassination against the person in the coach of the 
AnflittSsa4or*s Lady, should be alt condemned to^ 
hanged, and that there should be aH possible &]i'* 
gence i»ed to take ^m; and, being taken, thfeit t^^ 
sbMdd be executed, or fut into the hands of tii# 
Mkiietars of his most Ohnstian Majesty, to be don^ 
with ias they should judge convenieiit : 3. Hiat, lor 
a perpetual memory, tliere shall be ereeted a pillar in 
the city of Rome, in a jniblic place near tshe j^ce ojr 
tfad street where the cc^eh of the Ambassadot^^ hi^f 
WBk set upon, or, at least, in jfcbe Jtpiarter where ^e 
(liotssican Quanl were lodged, with «n! inseripition,^ tsd 
shew t^'iieeentmcttt which v^s cpiiceited for thiit 
erime, ai|d the reparatiob thai hath b«en made imta 
the ) Kin^ ivhtph pillar shall never be demolii^^d tat 
taken foow the place where it shidl be planted; aiU 
inioase.aaiy one shall attempt to take' it foemi jthaniei 
he sh^l be poi^^tsd of the crime df iam Mc^k^a^j 
mA shall Ibe puSuirfied^ as such, and the pillar put 
iaito the sadie {rface again with the same inaoriptioftl 
4. That &e Candijfud Imperiale cdiall be dbUged to 
taraoqiort himself to Paris, not only to make there a 
personal jDepararion, and adc pardon of ttie King in 

T t his 
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CHAP; bis pbblk^ Couaeil, or in hiB Parliament, if his Mit* 
■ jesty should so direct, but also to give an account of 
the Hsjifissiiiatiofi the Corsican Guard-^had committed^ 
consiiderii^g that he was tJBiea Qovernor of Rotne ; 
aiid in the mean time he tshonld be banin^ed from 
the Ecclenastical State^ and reputed as such, and €t&* 
prived of all tiie chains he possessed, in which he 
should not beagam e^blished till his Majesty had 
Yrritten and given advice 'that he was fully satidltad 
with hmi ; «fd that he shall be obliged to acknow-^ 
ledge his return to Rome asi a pole' grace which hm 
most Christian Majesty had done tor hkn : fi^. Hiat 
the Cardinal Chigi,: nephew of His Holiness,. *sh»jl be 
di^dktred Legate a Lati^re, with all tiie c&cumstanoet 
vequisitei to such a case, that he may be afafe to re-^ 
present the person of ^e Pope himself^ and to trans-^ 
port hiifini^lf to Paris* in that>qBality^ to make an ex- 
cuise to :the King ibr the Apostc^c See, and to de^ 
djave that, it wastnever the intention of the Pcpe to 
give offence nnto his Majesty, and that, on the con^ 
trary^ -be had beeh v^ much displeas^ wi^ the 
enormity of (that att^cttpt ; and at the same tinw thirt 
tile I^egatie^ did peffoirtn that compliment > ieit I^iria, 
the Duke of Cr^y should return to Rome with th& 
tame character of Aiihassador extraordinary that he 
had btfdre, ahd that the^e ihomld b^ paid unto him 
4U the hom^prs (hiie totfso pidilB&af petion^ and one 
yvW^riEpiieaetited s^ha King^.that the Pope himself 
ahoisld lira^ him rq»raticm, an(^ testify unto him 
the disjileasilre^ and regret he had * for !hia l^Linng 
IUmi^ upon the aecoimtof an accident of' that natum^ 
whkh he himsdf had' disapproved and' Mi^ed from 
the b^imfting:. 6* That) the Pope may notrnQfttfy^ 
under uny, pretence wl|a1feoeiter, either directly or in- 
-* t I I * directly. 
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4h^tly, any of ihone who Had followed the party of CHAP, 
France, either French or Italian 5 that if there be i^ .. » ^ 
io^tnd any one who of his own accMd wus gone out 
of Rome, or had quitted^ any chat^, not being able 
to behold the ill treatment of the Frendi nation 
there, it should be ^fmttted to-him to i?etum ^gain 
without quitting his chw^i and he shoiild^ be rein- 
started in the iionouhi that mre due to him ; and^ in a 
word, that all the French^ of what condition soever 
they be^ shall have free liberty to dwell in Romei 
paying Unto the Holy See the respect that they owe 
it^' His Holiness pttmiising on his^ part, that his Mi- 
Btisters shall take gitSater care for the time to come 
not to commit any more the like ikult 

There were many other articles, whi^h 1 fot^W!a^to^^^i!^«'^^* 
insert^ particularly^ because' th^ ate of less import-of humUiM 
ance than the forecited^ y^t including as much dp"^*** 
triumph Jio th^ French; such as tfie providing for the 
discharging of >an process that^h^d been madetiigaitist^ 
the Dnke of Csesarino, for any thing he had *said 01^ 
done upon the occasion of the late outrage u^n the 
AmbasSadori and for the diiehai^ tod catfic^IIing 
all the like decreesor actions aigainst any of the Ro- 
jetthms : they provided for. the return of* fh^ Cardinal 
MaWachini to Rome, and t& be* i*estO!i6d to all his^ 
g^ds, bienefices, and privil^s ; ^though the censuret 
Whiiih had been inflicted iipon him hsld notthe leiist 
relaticHi to the late affront^ but were grounded upon 
his'haWng' departed >Rom^ without the Popte's leave, 
and when he.waMi prosecuted for se(tfe#iil crimes and 
MiddemeahoFS, all \if\mh were beceby dischai^ged^ par- 
doned, and released i provision was'likemse tnade in . 
what place one^of the' Pope's Nephews shouM meet 
tib^ Duke of Cliquy, when be returned Ambassador 
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CK AP. to Room, and inhere his Nieoe9 should meet the Am- 
•V — ;:-^ — bassadress^ and the oeremoiues which were to be per- 
formed; and many such particulars, as would becosufQ 
the greatest and most powerful Prince to exact from 
the most abject enemy that could have oflfended him. 
It was pliain that the Pqpe was so thoroughly bro^jLen 
that he was' only solicitous to prevent tiiat his bro- 
ther Don Mario should not undergo any reproach^ 
from which he preserved him with great difficulty, 
and that none of his Nephews might be looked upon 
as guilty of or privy to that assassination ; and that 
being provided for, he cared not what he was con- 
demned to do himself. All this, and somewhat more, 
was consented to on the Pope's part, for which all. 
t^t was yielded to by the King was, that when this 
satis&ctioa should be given, which was done accord- 
ii^ly, his Msgeelty would appoint Avignon, and all 
that belonged theratnto, to be delivered again into 
^e P<^pe's hand, and his Italian guard, and all his 
other officers to be received there; yet with this cau- 
tion and proyi9ion, that no man who had contribuied 
W ^ putting them <mt, or used them with any re- 
pr<^h, or did t^m any injury when they were put 
9ut^ should in the least de^f^ee suffer for the same. 
A^ so Avignon is a^in under the Pope*s ol^ieoce, 
and his ^subjects as ready to -deliver it up again into 
t4)e hands of the Kiag of Fl*ancc^ when he diall so 
require them to do* 
lUmwkt It is, not t}ie pufpose of thMi discourse to make the 
^hoie of li^art reflecti<Hi upon the justice of the jnroceedings of 
l!^JS^ the Ki£^ of Franoe, as if be had exacted a greater 
rodJ^ reparation than the injury required ; tha4: for the a<c- 
S^i^Ki ^^ f ^dental d^Mh of the Ps^es, without any fotreaight 
Fnnce. ^f ma^oe, for aifght appeared, the whole form ackl 
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dignity of tlite government should be shaken, and CHAP. 

upon the Inatter dissolved, to make an entire satisfao — 

tion ; that for the offence of half a dozen or a dozen 
Corsicans, a vrhole nation should be deprived of a 
privilege they had enjoyed for many ages, and that 
no subject of the island of Corsica shall be for the 
time to come permitted to live, not only within the 
tky of Rome, but within the whole Ecclesiastical 
State; (which is upon the matter a condemnatioii and 
judgment upon the most Catholic King, or upon the 
Republic of Genoa, to whichever of them the imme- 
diate subjection of tliat nation is due;) that the per- 
sons of lords and ladies should undergo punishments 
for the rudeness and barbarity committed by a lewd 
company of varlets and ruffians ; I have none of those 
inflections : and I do not believe but that the vrick- 
edness of the action and attempt was of that magni- 
tude, and so deep a wound to the royalty of a King, 
that it could not be inquired into or punished with 
too much severity j that it might reasonably be pre- 
sumed, that such an outrage could not have beed 
committed in the noon day, by a balnd of men listed^ 
knoKvn by their names as well or better than any ci- 
tizen of the town, and that hot one of them should 
be apprehended, or their names be known, without 
th^ eountenariCe and protection of the most power- 
ful persons ill Rome, or without some connivance 
from the Government itself. ITie carriage and beha- 
viour of the l^ope*s kindred had been such before, 
that it might well be imagined they had contrived 
this affiont, and they might be held worthy of some 
mortification^ or to be required to perform some more 
civilities than their own natures disposed them to; in * 
afl ^ese re^cts^ a man who knows what is due to 

Tt3 thef , 
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CHAP, the ofFended Majesty of a King, cannot believe there 
■ ^ * . — ^was any excess used in the vindication; nor can it be 



doubted, tliat if all Kings were equally sensible- of 
the violation of their Majerty, and had proceeded in 
the same manner for the repairing it, infinite niis^ 
chiefs, which have fallen out in the Church and State^ 
would h&ve been prevented, ^ 

The iucon- llie question only is, whetiier they who prosecute 
such rcpa- this kind of reparation, acknowledgment, and sittis-' 
to opinion faction, let the oflfence or provocation be what it will. 
Pom's su- ^^^^ ^"^ their judgments or affection tjhat reverence 
prcmacy. and veucratiou for the sacred person of the Pope, or. 
for the Holy Chair, or the Apostolical Chair, which 
they seem to beoflfended with other men for being^ 
without: whether they do in truth believe him to* 
have any authority to examine and censure the errors 
and oflFenbes of their consciences, or to have any spi^ 
ritual jurisdiction for the reformation of their lives ; 
indeed, whether they do think him to have a temporal 
or a spiritual sovereignty or supremacy, whose person^ 
they compelled to> make penance, and to ask pardon 
for an offence that he had never in the judgment of 
any man b^n thought guilty of; for »11 that his Le-» 
gate said or did was in the person of the Pope, and 
(m his behalf, and was a more literal s,ubmita»ion thait 
was made by our Henry the Second for the death erf 
Thomas ^ Bed&et, and for which our nati^^ hath 
blush<^d so much; nor hath the Universal Bishop 
ever undergone such a |)ers<wal reprehensioa since 
the time of Bpniface the Eighths 
' In -the next place; aftd to conclude, (for the die-', 
quisition is equally ti5ea«0O>bW,)it is* it^ credible that 
this AJexapd^r4id itk his. conscience bplieve that our 
iSavionr had jgiv^ hito lull .pn^^ ji^ad authonty t^ 
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depose Kings, and to deprive them of the iSdelity-CHAP. 

and obedience of their subjects, and that they are aU -^ — 

Mibject to his direction and jurisdiction ? I« it pds^- 
bie that he could beUeve that his spiritual artillery;' 
the thunder and lightning of his excommumcations 
and interdictions, can kill at such a distance, %n^ 
draw Princes upon their knees to him by the com^ 
pulsion of their own subjects, and yet would not in: 
his own defence (and to rescue that spiritual' autho*' 
rity of binding and loosing, which he bad from Christ^ 
himself, from being invaded by the arm« of a secular 
and temporal Prince) emit so much as orie monitory* 
to cite the King of France to appear Aipon penalty iof 
an^ excommunication? There cannot be a gveater 
manifestation that this Pope had himself no'Vueh' 
o^nion o(h\% own just power, which he would have 
all other men have ; and if he had, he could not be 
excused in conscience for intermitting it in such akr- 
eminent distress upon any poKtic respect or appre-i^ 
hension ; for if he did really think that God had 
given him that power for th^ defence and mainte^ 
nance of bis Church and religion, . he did -not dis^* 
chwge his frost in not applying it^ and leaving the 
efect of it to God ; who, if it wer^ a remedy of iiis 
own compounding, could enable it to have done what 
execution he thought fit But he knew well where 
the Supremacy remained^ and that it was able to en^ 
jom and exact obedienoe, and that he should gain 
more upon the ^nerosttyof that Prince, by submit^ 
ting to him, than contesting with him; which he 
found to be true ; for al^r the pillar had been erect- 
ed with the very famous inscription, and stood long 
enough to be viewed by all the world, and can neve? 
be forgotten, he preyailed with the moat Chriatian 
. ;. Tt4 King, 
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CHAP.Kifi^^^at that yoke of sertitude, that l^y iSb bea?/, 
^-^-^-^upon the neck of ihe Pontificate^ might be and \i^a(* 



taken oflf before the deadi of himself Wh6 hadjHit it, 

Qn. 

The P6pe And the Pope in the end made himBelf no loser 

^cT^tof by ftU thi9 ; &>r, finding how unfit be wi^ to gr^ti^ 

c^circn- sw5h an 'unl¥ieldy power that he was not able to 

giving his n^^nage^ as soon as he was off from this uneasy dia- 

pn^y he ;aflfecfed no more the ej^erdise of such daa- 

geto«l)» negdc!iat)onil, but retired to the sole care of 

growing rich^ that he might leave his faniily iBr a 

condition above <m}inary oppression : and this miure 

e(|ual dettgn he was so well qualified to manage and 

condu/et, that^ without doing any one action to adovn. 

his IBemof||^ in thei few years he survived this tseur* 

blesQtaA^ a&ir^ (#hieh iodeed be ctid not loi^ sur-*. 

viVe, for the agony of it sbpi^tened bis lifey) he hea|>^ 

ed:so great a mas0 of w^th, that though bet left ^ 

Church in a worse and lower conditaoo thaii befouad 

it^ aind his &mily very little moi^e beloved tii^a I)o»^ 

na Olimpia had been^ yet he left it miteh more ^ch 

c^ire, aind hili ]^7epbew in a reputation to stand upon 

hiatown &et^ to Uveia giwt huitrey and to avow aad. 

owh that implacaUe malice to FraiMSe that a gMid 

Ijbalian Prelate is oMig^d in conseience to profess tor. 

wafds thoae> from whom he 6oa4eives thiA he oar hi». 

iHendls hatve undergone a»y injury or indignity. 

<neiiient , illpori the death of Alexander^ in a shorter con* 

lioso, his dieve thati^ in the>&0tion8 which were then notorious 

****^^* enough^ could be expected. Cardinal Rospiglioso was 

loosen, and called Clement the Ninth ; and was the 

man* iliost wished, of with whose election very few 

were dii^leased. He was a gfave man^ very wsU 

versed in a^birs^ and of a teajp^' that could no^. 

make 
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m^ke liim enemies; though he grati^ nobody CH a Pt 
against his own juc^ment^ by which he was wboUy — — — 
governed : for though he presently reeailed his Ne- 
phew^ the Abbot Rosj^glioso, a young man of good 
paii3^ who had been sent by Alexander to be Inter- 
nmdio at Brussels^ and^ as soon as he returnedymade 
blm Cardinal^ yet he kept all the affiurs so in his 
owm disposal^ that he was not suspected to be swayed 
by any man. He had been bred up under the Bar- 
beries, and was always grateful to that family. He 
was senty by Innocent, Nuncio into Spain, where h€^ 
ha«l been formerly under him in principal trust dur- 
ing the time of his own Nunciature ; and when he 
came to. exercise that {unction himself, no man liad 
been tiiere before him who received greater reverence 
fit^n that Court, being a perton most unblameable tn 
his life, and of very conformable manners. In the 
begiiming of Alexander's time he was made Cardinal 
add Secretary of Stktey and was most entirely trusted 
in all the secret afiairs ; but from tiie time of oalUng 
the .fbniiy to Rome, he became ksa trusted every 
^y^ »Kd thol^ he kept still the title of Secretary 
o£ State, few men understood less of the business 
tiiat passed thaa he ; and towards the end of his life, 
the. Pope htd a kind of an aversion from him ; yet 
hta gr«tdtude, and the custom, of the court of Rome^ 
bspt him. atill to the party and feetion of the Chigis ; 
so thai though there were some Cardinals who would 
hare been nfore gratefol,.y€t when Chigi found all 
£u3tioi^ ready to (xmcur in RospigUoso, he thought 
himself safe in him, and so he was made Pope ; and 
^f^oasig his lei^ he cherbhed and confirmed the in^ 
t^i^t of that fiunily) and gave his own oap to a Ne^ 
pbra? of tdiat bouses , 
> Clement 
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CHAP. Clement without doubt was in hi« heart more in- 

' [ — clined to Spain than to France; yet he knew well the 

tow^s* ^ interest )and reputation of that Crown to be so low, 

France and^^^j ^j^^ factions in that court to be 80 high, by the 

infancy of the King, that he believed he should be 

able to do more service to it by obtaining credit with 

France, than by being thought to be impotently ad* 

dieted to Spain. Sure it is, l^at his nephew the 

Abbot, in his return tf^om his Nunciature in Flanders, 

upon his uncle's promotion, stayed longer at Paris 

than is usual in those cases, when men make as 

much haste as they can to receive a prdFerment that 

expects them : he had many audiences of the King, 

and at parting had very great presents ; and firom > 

that time titere was never the least misunderstanding 

b^ween the King and tbe^ Court of Rome ; but the 

Pope gratified his Meyesty in whatsoever he desired, 

and His Majesty professed to have a groater reverence 

for the person of the Pope than he had ever before 

for any of his pre&cessors* 

Arr^tof thjB . Whcrcver the condescension was, it was at this 

pi^nc^, time that the choleric dilutes and animosities, ^ 

S^ferthcr^ which had been so long upon the stage between the- 

disputes be- jansenists and the Jesuits, were almost in an insimnt 

tween the ^ ' 

jansenists gileuced father than composed ; and what the suc« 
cessive decrees and definitions of two P(^s, in mat** 
ter of faith, could not determine or find submission 
to amongst CathoUcs, one single .Arr#t finom die 
King, in prohibiting either party either to preadi, 
dispute, or mention either of those points, (which 
was a suspending, if not caacdling, Jboth tiie PontifiT 
cal decrees,) suppressed finally any £irther discourse 
npon that sul^ect. Nor is there aay question but 
jfliat this proceeding of the King was. dther advked 

or 
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Or desired by the Pope, who had not any resigna- CHAP, 
tion to the Jesuits in matters of rehgion, and who 



did believe that it was a better expedient towards 
the quieting those unruly spirits, than the i)rosecu* 
tion of any ecclesiastical censures would be that 
could be applied by him ; and it v^as very wcw^hy 
the observation, the moderation and meekness of the 
Jesuits, (who never forgave Clement, or his memory^ 
for that discountenance,) that having, for so many 
years together, given up all the Jansenists to damna- 
tion, as the worst kind of Calvinists, they upon this 
Arr^ of the King declared, that it was only a litiga- 
tion upon words, which was best to be determined 
this way* 

No Pope ever cave less offiMice or umbmffe to Moderation 
Lhnstian rnnces than this Clement did, or more ix. towards 
intended the honour and reputation of the Church, tiuiyT** 
which he e^ndeavoured to improve and advance by 
mending the manners of the ecclesiastics, which he. 
well knew brought insupportable scandal upon the 
T^igioR they professed. He did avow to have great 
QJ^tjtpn and kindness for his family, and resolved 
that they should be tlie better for him, but not at the 
Church's charge, which h^ resolved to dispose to the 
uses it was designed. When any offices, as abbies 
and other benefices, became vacant, he conferred 
them upon his Cardinal Nephew, and others of hisr 
family, tha.t tjhey might have such a decent suj^rt 
that th^y might not be liable to contempt; and all 
that be« promoted them to during his whole reign did 
(lot raise them beyofid that convenient |n:op6rtion, 
without ever giving them opportunity or capacity 
to render . themselves grievous to the people; from: 
whiimhe took P^t^lJtbQ <;axesaiid;iinpQf«ti0as which; 
I, i had 
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CHAP, had luppKed the luxury of the former times, and 
■ — continued none but what was necessary to the pub- 



He, and really expended for the public. He had the 
happiness to have a brotlier, Don Camillo, a man of 
much virtue and severity of manners, who was the 
fether of the Cardinal, and of most of the other 
branches of his family, and a severe inquisitor into 
the lives of them all, who were as careful to conceal 
all their excesses from him, as from the Pope him- 
self: and if this reign had continued long, virtue 
and piety would have been brought into more re- 
quest, and vice into more discredit, than it had been 
in many ages. 
ttc Pope When he first came to the Pontificate, he found 
Candia. the island of Candia (which had been for so many 
years upon the matter possessed by the Infidels) re- 
duced to so great straits, that there rem'ained only 
the p6rt, with a small neck of land, which was called 
the Canea, a fort strong and capable to be relieved, 
in the hands of the Christians, but besieged by an 
army of fifty thousand Turks^ who had raised such 
fortifications about the town^ that they were a« 
strongly encamped without as the Christians were 
within ; besides which, having the whole island at 
their devotion, they had thereby plenty of all things 
they could stand in need of; whereas the besieged 
had tiothing but what was supplied to them by sea, 
at tb<^ sole charge of the Republic of Venice, to 
whom the dominion of that island appertained, and 
which had already (to their immortal honour) de- 
fended and niaintained it digainst the whole power of 
the Grand Signior foi* five or six years, whilst th^ 
in vain implored and importuned the several Popes, 
and odiep C^iristian Pritice^^ to assist them in so un* 

equal 
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Kqnal an enterprise^ and in which Christiatiity waft CITAP. 

so much concerned. Innocent and Alexander were — 

deaf to those clamours ; the raising their famiUes and 
enriching their kindred was their talent, and en- 
grossed all their thoughts; but Clement came no 
soo^er into the Chair^ than he wedded this afiair as 
that which his pastoral charge made incumbent on 
him, and to which he dedicated^ and in truth sacri- 
ficed, whatsoever he could raise by or from the Pa- 
pacy. He first repaired and fitted up all the gallif s^ 
and other vesseb which belonged to the Church, and 
which had lain so long useless and idle, and sent 
them under the command of one of his Nephews^ 
who was a Knight of Malta, with all such provisions, 
and money, and men, which they most stood in 
need of, and to retujigi to him with such an account 
of their necessities, the posture they were Hi for their 
defence, and the condition of the enemy^ that he 
might be able to judge what would be the ^ost ef- 
fectual means to give them a full relii^: and to that 
purpose he required the particular iuformatiojd and 
a4vice of the Senate, and to assure them of all tha 
assistance his own ability could prpcujre for themj^ 
and what by his interposition he; could obtain fpom. 
others, having already piade very effectual instance, 
with the most Christian King, to think it a wprk 
worthy of his title and grei^tness to redt^em that peo- 
ple fn>m the ^servitude of their baribarous and cruel, 
persecutors ; and if either of his predecessors hwl 
been possessed with his zeal, or if he had been Pojpi^ 
in that time when Alexander reipiedf it capn^); h^. 
^ubted but that fruitful isle of Candia wouhj^ at 
^ tious,hav<e ie];94MP^^ a, part Q^ 

Upon 
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CHAP. Upon the return of the gal lies from Candia, (aftei^ 
they had delivered the supplies and relief which thefjr 



ditionof had been sent with, and thereby much raised thfe spi- 
^ndvlnt nts of the besieged Christians,) the Pope fotrnd Aa* 



tians for 
the 



farther *^^ place was in much worse condition than he expect- 
reiief of ed it to have been ; that the town was so totally beaten 

Candia, ^ ; "^ > 

down, and the houses demolished, by the cannon and 
grenados of the Turks, that they were of no more 
Use to the inhabitants nor soldiers; and that, by the 
«ame means, there was not earth enou^ left forhut^ 
or other covering for the soldiers or officers of the 
garris6h ; and that if there wefe a thought of re- 
taining and reestablishing the island, they miist re- 
solve once for aH to send such a supply of arms, and^ 
men, and ships, a» might make that impression tipon 
several places of the island, that wthe garrison mi^ht 
ho longer be confined or restrained within the nar- 
row compass of ground of Which tliey were novr pos- 
sessed: of all which when the Pope was informe^d, 
he renewed his instance with the Ring of France, 
and ihade it quickly appear how much credit and. 
authority he had with that Prince ; for, upon his ad- 
vice and desire, that great King calused a noble flfe6t 
of his gallies and other vessels to be prepared and 
equipped, and an army of ten thousand men ; the 
fleet under the command of the Duke de Beshifort^ 
Admiral of Frahcte, and the land forces tmfder the 
command of the Duke de Navailfes, a fcotatnander of 
great courage and experience. These joined hapjMfy 
with th^ Pope's ' gallies, the furnishing and setting 
out whereof cost all the money he could driaw tdg^K 
ther; and, though not at the precise time a^eed' 
upon, the Venetian forces, met with them^ ahd' tb^ 

all 
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mil eame ia safbty into the port at the Canem. Within chap. 
the town and forts the Christians were coaunan4jed — i-^ — 
by Morosini^ who, being a Senator of Venice^ was to 
have no superior in command, though he had no^ 
^ng of a soldier but the personal courage in which 
he abounded, with some extravagancies and Ucences, 
which render the greatest faculties of no effect ; but 
Jbe referred the whole ordering the militia, which 
consisted of all nations, which had been often chang** 
jed and supplied since the beginning of the siege, to 
St. Andr^ Montbrun, a Frenchman of most eminent 
conduct^ and interior to none in the opinion of his 
own nation, if his religion of a Huguenot had not 
^obstructed his having the highest, offices in command 
amongst them. The King gave this man to them, 
and the Venetians, assigned him to that command^ 
which he dischai^d with an universal applause, 
and for which he was liberally rewarded by the Re- 
public. 

When all these forces were thus luckily assembled Failure of 
in the j^ace they desired, it was generally known |i<^**^'^*^' 
that they were to land in the night, all the landing 
places being under the command, or rather exposed 
to the cannon of the enemy ; but whether or not for 
want of being well concerted with the officers who 
commaiuled within, and could best advise how anjr 
attempt was to be made, this work was performed 
with the greatest confusion imaginable, and they all 
landed into the town and fort; and at the head of 
them the Duke de Beaufort, Who ought not to have 
left his ship; and in his presence the Duke 4e Na-- 
^vailles could not assume the command. The Duke 
de Bewifort, transported with vanity that be might 
have the honour to defeat the Turks, or led by his 

destiny. 
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GH A P. destiny, would, as soon as he landed, and in the same 

' — darkness, presently conduct his troops to assault the 

enemy's trariches, widiout having seen the posture in 
which they lay, nor how near their trenches were to 
the other; nor could the Venetian General, or St. 
Andr^ Montbrun, prevail with him to defer it till the 
morning, though they assured him oi the desperate- 
ness that must attend the present enterprise : and 
this attempt was pursued in su^h confosion, that the 
Buke de Navailles protested afterwards, for his ex- 
cuse and justification, that he never knew any thing 
of the council and resolution (being intent up^n the 
safe disembarkation of those troops which were not 
come yet on shore, and upon their acoommodatron) 
till he heard that the Duke de Beaufort was engaged 
in the sally, for which he quickly paid dear ; for be 
And most of those who followed him were cut off and 
destroyed, without doing any considerable damage to 
the enemy. And so the unparalleled rashness of on? 
night, and, as is supposed, of one man, rendered the 
whole design, that had been prepared and conducted 
' till then with great prudence and vast expence, fruit- 
less, unfortunate, ^nd dishonourable. The body of 
the Duke was nev^ found or known, though many 
rumours were dispersed concerning it^ liiat the 
Crcand Vizier had caused his heiad to be cut off, and 
sent it to the Grand iSignior, and such other stoms. 
This«o signal defeat defeated all other hopes of re- 
lieving or pres^ring Candia. The several ifleetB re- 
turned with what was 1^ to their several stations, 
and the fort and garrison shortly after (though not 
-sooner than was confessedly necessary) surrendered 
jupon nore honourable terms than they had reason 
to eiqpeet from so barbarous an enemy. The fatid 
- account 
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account of this expedition made so great an impres- CHAP, 
sion upon the spirits of the good Pope, weakened ^— 



enough before by the weakness of his body and 
many infirrtiities, that he hved but a short time after, 
his whole reign having continued less than three 
years, in which time he did all the good he could to 
all men, and no harm to any, and is the only Pope 
of many ages whose death no man desired, and 
whose loss more men lamented ; nor was any of his 
family reproached with his memory. 

When Clement was dead, all the factions which cicmcm %. 
had been united in the choice of him, and had been 
composed and laid to sleep during his reign, pre*- 
sently broke out, and appeared with more noise and 
bitterness than ever. Cardinal Chigi, by the coun- 
tenance and favour he had received during the whole 
Pontificate of 'Clement, and there having so few of^ 
his uncle's creatures died in that time, was like to 
have more credit in the next Conclave than he had 
in the last, though it then appeared to be very great; 
and the very good life of Cardinal Barberini, and the 
universal esteem of his virtue and affection to the 
Church, was like to make as many votes to be at his 
disposal as' at any man's ; and all men knew that 
they two would never design the same person to the 
Chair ; so that all prognosticated a very long and a 
very troublesome Conclave. And such it fell out to 
be. For Cardinal Chigi, having with too much va- 
nity bragged that no man should be chosen Pope 
who was not amongst the creatures of his uncle, had 
been iable to exclude all those who had been pro- 
posed ; and they had likewise authority and power 
enough to exclude all those whom he desired to pro- 
mote. After they had remained in the Conclave 

u u five 
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CHAP, five mondis by the affectation and obstinacy of Chigi^ 
- — '-^ — (who found he was much censured by all men for 
it,) he began to relent, and accept of such a Pope 
as was not notoriously believed to be an enemy; and 
so they at last even unanimously consented in the 
election of the youngest Cardinal, though the oldest 
man, and who was most like quickly to make ro<»n 
for a successor; and Cardinal Altieri was made Pope, 
who, out of reverence to his patron, assumed the 
name of Clement the Tenth. 
His origin iCmilio Altieri had been, in the reign of Urban 
I^^j^ the Eighth, a man of great eminency, and by him 
made Nuncio in the kingdom of Naples, which office 
he exercised with a general good testimony many 
years, being a place of good profit, and independent 
upon the Vice-King, who is rather inferior, but pre- 
tends not to have any jurisdiction over him. He 
was then looked upon as of that class that was to 
come next to the purple ; but Urban dying, and In- 
nocent succeeding, he was presently recalled, not 
without some marks of disgrace. For Innocent had 
formerly been in the exercise of the same function, 
and well remembered the silent gain^ of it, and 
would therefore call Altieri to such an account as 
might dispose him to offer some composition; to 
which the other, though he was esteemed very rich, 
utterly refused to submit, and challenged his accu- 
sers; whereupon he was discountenanced, and set 
aside, lived as a private person in Rcnne, and during 
the reigns of Innocent and Alexander (which conti- 
nued near twenty years) be was without any employ- 
jnent, unknown or unregarded. As soon as Cle- 
xoent was Pope, who had formerly known hia abi- 
lities, aad had great familiwty with him, (both be- 
ing 
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ing then looked upon as of the same levels) he called CHAP. 

him to the court, and made him Master of the ^i— 

Chamber, and, a few months before his death, created 
him Cardinal, the last of that creation, not without 
some presage that he would succeed him. Yet his 
best title was, that he was eighty-three years of age, 
and all the vigour of his faculties so much decayed 
and broken, that he did not remember in the morn- 
ing what he had said or done the night before. So 
that he wanted only a Cardinal Hildebrand to per- 
suade him to resign the Papacy, as his predecessor 
Calixtus the Fifth had done, for the like infirmity. 
But the poor man hath reigned already above three 
years, with the general reputation of a good and 
pious man, who gives his neighbours or his subjects 
little trouble, choosing ra^er to do nothing at all, 
than to run the hazard of doing any thing ami^s ; 
and if his successors shall be of the same rare tem- 
pei", they will not be the worse spoken of. 
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CHAP. X 



Concluding Observations — upon the Pope^s usurped 
Supremacy — and the Duty of Catholic Sulgects to 
Protestant Sovereigns. 



Result of 'VV E have now attended every Pope from their first 
ly!* "**"*' ii^^titution in St. Peter, to the. present Pope Clement 
the Tenth, who is now Uving, and reckoned upon the 
best account to be the two hundred and forty-third 
Pope from St Peter ; and where there is any difler- 
ence in the calculation, it is from those Pontifical 
histories which record some Anti-Popes, who were 
acknowledged for the true and lawful in those pro- 
vinces, as it often fell out in all the schisms. And I 
conceive, that upon this short view there hath not 
been one half century of years in which it hath not 
appeared, that the successors of St. Peter either did 
not challenge or assume to themselves that power 
and authority that is now claimed by divine ri^t, or 
that they were opposed and contradicted in the point 
by considerable parts of the Christian Church, which 
rej^ts it from a Catholic verity, and so cannot be 
^^eckoned amongst the CathoUc doctrines. 

' ■' 1 : i: .; . It 
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It will be no unnatural addition and conclusion to CHAP. 
thi« historical discourse, to make two observations, - — ■ — 



which may very well be verified out of it. 

The first is, the extreme scandal and damage reli- Concluding 
gion hath sustained from this exorbitant aflFect!ation^7** 
of superiority and sovereignty in the Pope; the gt'eiat-fi;.'^?^^^ 
«st schisms and separations amongst Christians hav-?f *f 
ing flowed from that fountain ; and from thence thefcctation of 
greatest ruin to Kings and kingdoms, in the vastty.^*'^'* 
consumption of treasure and blood in unnatural wars 
and rebellions, having had their original. 

The second is, that Catholic Princes themselves, il That 
who, for their own benefit and mutual exchange of pnn^**^ 
conveniencies, do continue that correspondence with I^vT^oI** 
the Popes, and do themselves pay and enjoin th^irUj^J^^P?'^^ 
subjects to render that submission and obedience toP?K»dJ- 
him, have not that opinion of his divine right, nor nor look ' 
do they look lipon it as any part of their religion ; a^rt"f* 
so that in truth the obligation which is imposed ^^^7*"' 
upon the Catholic subjects of Protestant Princes ij; 
another religion, or at least consists of more articles 
of faith than the Catholic Princes and their subjects 
do profess to believe. 

For the first of these, the original and progress of Historical 
the diflerences and ptwreedings beftwieen the Popes, SJ^firstob- 
^th and against the Eastern Church, will sufficiently '*™^°"- 
tnanifest, that that irreparable damage to Christiani- 
ty, aiid by which Turcism and Infidelity have gotten 
so much ground, proceeded solely from the unrea- 
sonable affectation of dominion and tyranny in the 
Bishops of Rome, and from their* magisterial rejec- 
tion of all reasonable overtures of couipHance. 
i What was the first scandal and offence that the Crusadcs 
kingdom of Bohemia took against the Church of ^"^^^ 

u u 3 Rome^ 
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CHAP. Rome, which grew afterwards mto that gr^t relrolt 
—r^ — under John Huss, but that exorbitant and ioipAOW 
oT^an act of John the Twenty-Third^ in granting tbe cn^ 
Pnnces. ^^^ against Ladislaus King of Naples ? upon preach- 
ing whereof in Prague^ the people rose with a gene- 
ral indignation^ ^ing) ^^ that none but Anti^brirt 
^^ would grant a Crusade against Christiwds :** and 
what advantage Luther got afterwiutls by the pfeacb* 
ing up t^e Indulgences and how great a scandal it 
gave to the best Catholics of that time, may be ma- 
nifested at la^. 
Thcspiri- That dreadiiii process of the Church* ihe spiritual 

mal sword i i • » «• • i t4L^ 

of Exoom. f words which euts off enormous sinners by Jfixoom*" 
employed munication^ whilst it was applied only to the puaiah^ 
ml SST^ ment of vice, and to separate those from the com- 
munion of Christiaiv^ who led ti[ie lives of Infidds, 
was looked upon wi& reverence by the people^ and 
even with veneration by Princes themselves^ whiltt 
tiiose censures were issued to spiritual ends^ and 
only for the salvation of souls ; but when they grew 
to be the Pope*s artillery^ and applied only to the 
compassing his own temporal aids. Princes mad^ no 
scruple of repelling that force by force, and rused 
Catholic armies to protect themselves against tiiat 
uncathoUc tyranny. The instances are too many in 
the imperial histories, and in the reigns of the Hen- 
ries and Frederics, of great delugek of blood, and unr 
natural rebellions^ from this usurpation. Grregory 
the Ninth first excommunicated, merely upon matter 
of right and title, the Emperor Fpederic the Second^ 
for detaining that whidi belonged to him by the 
laws of the empire; and when he was not terrified 
with that thunderbolt^ he granted the Crusade (which 
had never beiWe beai used but to support a wflor with 

Infidels) 
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Infidds) against the most Christian Emperor. And CHAP. 
Alexander the Fourth did the same against Man- 



frido King of Naples, who claimed that kingdom hy 
descent from the Emperor Frederic his fitther. When 
Pedro King of Arragon made war against Charles 
King of Naples, Martin liie Fourth would hare dis- 
suaded him from it, which when he could not do, he 
issued out his process of Excommunication against 
him ; and his successor^ Pope Honorius the Fourth, 
(who, they say, was of so rirtuous and excellent a 
disposition, that he never in his life did any thing to 
anger ot grieve any body,) continued the same cen* 
sures agiunst Pedro, oa the behalf of the King of 
Naples. 

llie case of the kingdom of Naples, with referenoeDeprivatios 
to the two Crowns of Spain and Frmnee, is too iioto«^i^^,ind 
rious, and hath cost ^e lives of too many thousands ^^"^^* 
rfthe gallant persons that &irope had bred, '^^'t tog^^-^j^^ 
be mentioned. Shortly after Pope Martin the Fifth kingdom of 
eame to Rome, upon the conclusion of the Council 
ef Constance, Lewis Duke of Anjou came thither to 
him ; and there being at that time great differences 
between the Pope and Jane, Queen of Naples, and 
Mie Pope having a desire to make France his friend, 
he gave the investiture of Naples to the Duke of An*- 
jou^ and deprived the Queen of that crown. She 
presently aj^ied herself to Alonso King of Arragon 
Ibr aid ; and, the better to dispose him to her assist- 
ance, and having no children of her own, she adopt- 
ed him for her scm t who thereupon raised an army^ 
and undertook her quarrel, and therewith compelled 
Lewis to desist from the prosecution of his pretences: 
gnd so Aioaso being mm the stroi^er, the Pope con<^ 
earred with the Queen, confirmed her adc^tion of 

u u 4 him 
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CHAP, him and his title to the kingdom of Naples after her 
' ■ ' ' •' — decease. Yet he had no mind to have so powerful a 



neighbour in Italy; and therefore, the Queen in a 
short time after disagreeing with Alonso, she, with 
the formal consent and approbation of the Pope,, 
(who confessed himself to have been ill informed,) 
revoked the adoption she had made of Alonso, and 
adopted her old enemy the Duke of Anjou for her 
scm. This so incensed the King of Arragon, that he 
threatened the Pope with a Council, and first pro- 
posed the re*hearing of the case of Bened^^t the 
Thirteenth, and afterwards set up hi* Apti-Pope Cle- 
ment, (as I have mentioned before,) uiitil he reduced 
the Pope to reason, and to do him full justice ; inso- 
much tlmt he deprived Queen Jane of her crown, 
and likewise her adopted son XiCwis, and g^ve the 
present investiture of Napks and Sicily to Alonso. 
And from hence had grown .that bloody difference, 
and from the inconstancy amd injustice of the Pope 
is the foundation of that quarrel, which had lasted 
now above two hundred yeara between the Crowns 
of Spain and France about the kingdom of Naples, 
and which hath wasted little less blood, and little 
less infested Italy, than the incursions of the Goths 
and Vandals did heretofore. 
Case of the The case of the kingdom of Nayarre may in some 
ofNavTrre. considerations appear yet hard^. When the quar* 
rel was between Pope Julius the Second and Lewi» 
the Twelftii of France, (which I mentioned before,) 
and when Lewi* was thereupon ei^communicated be^ 
cause be would not give over making war upon the. 
Venetians^ in which he was fir&t engaged . by the 
Pope, Ferdinand, Kii^ of Arragon, like a good ^on 
of. the ChttFch; would 4rive; Lewis <jut x>f tbose dom^> 
- niont 
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nions of which the Pope had deprived him, and so C Hap. 
raided an army to invade France; for the faciHtating • — 



whereof he desired leave of John, King of Navarre, 
to march through his country ; which the King de- 
nied, both in respect of his alliance with the King of 
France, and the inconvenience and mischief that . 
might attend the receiving an army, though of an 
ally, into his country. This Ferdinand called a dis- 
obedience to the commands of the Church, and an 
adhering to its enemies, and pressed the Pope to 
pronounce the same ecclesiastical censures against 
the King c^ Navarre, as he had done against Lewis; 
which the Pope accordingly did, and (feprived him 
of his kingdom ; and then Ferdinando, the champion 
of the Church, marches with his army into Navarre, 
drives the poor King out, and possesses himself en^ 
tirely of his kingdom, without farther practising way 
acts of hostiUties against France; and, upon this won* 
deriul proceedii^ of the Pope, the* kingdom of Naf- 
varre continues to this day in the possession of 
Spain, and the right heirs of that King remain disin- 
herited. 

Upon this occasion I could enlai^e, and shew howDisobedi. 
little good Christians ought to think themselves con-popc's°ju-* 
cemed in that customary, uncharitable, and unrea-Jf^^^?'* 
sonable reproach of heretics and schismatics ; which "^^ "j- 
is the usual aj^liation the Church of Rome and its ^^^ mat^ 
followers give to all those who are not of their com-tuaijud^" 
munion, because they will not submit to its jurisdic- 
tion ; and which are angry words they have always 
^ven to the most Catholic persons, and in most Ca- 
Miotic times, with whom they have had aiiy 'litign- 
titm ; ho|>ing by a fond inversion of logic^ because , 
^, Church hath been thoif ght the most prefer judge 

of 
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CHAP, ot s{nritaal ofiences, to persuade the worlds that 

.^^ — whatever they have a mind to judge and determine 

is therefore spiritual. And as, without giving those 

ill names of heretics and schismatics to those per- 

scHis (whether Princes or others) whom they have a 

mind to do wrong tx)^ they cannot handsomely pre^ 

tend to have any jurisdiction over them, those ierm9 

of art are become an essential part of the form of 

their jMxxjess : so, (as hadi been touched beft>re,) to 

The Em- omit infinite other examples, when Pope John the 

&^d!L Two and Twentieth was to oblige the French King, 

Htt^c for '^T disobliging the Emperor Ludovico, he cited him 

not appear- lo appear at Avignon^ whither he could not come 

citation to witbout an army, it being in the dominion of hit 

^^'^^^ greatest enemy; and for not appearing within thc^ 

time {Hwcribed, (three hkni^,) the Pope declared 

hiai Apostate, and a Rdbel to the commands of hid 

Holy Mother the Church, and thereupon deprived 

htm of all Ms dominions, and anathematized as Re^ 

bels. Apostates, and Heretics, all persona who adhered 

to him, or gave him any titk of dignity : by which 

we may judge how comprehensive a word Heresy isy 

when the Pope would hurt any body he is angry 

with; and it relates. as well to doing or not doii^ 

according to his pleasure^ as to imjMous opinioiM^ 

Merchants against the good will of God. And it is no unplaiH^ 

te^Heieti^^nt instance that Fra Paolo giyes^ in his History d 

wr^iX *^ Inquisition, of the Bull published in the )rear thir* 

<w»- teen hundred twenty-six, which dedared all those 

who carried any m^rchanchze to the Infidels to be He^ 

retics ; 1^ which invention the P6pe thought to have 

had all the trade of the Levant driven by hts licettee, 

' ail the meichants standkig in need of aJbsolutkHi Ibr 

erery voyage they maik; and the Pofie did for a 

time 
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time get much money by it, till that Republic wouM Chap. 

^ot endure that matter c£ trade should fUl uftder his ^ — 

jurisdiction. 

I would Tery willingly pats over two inftuoious ac^Mamae 
tions done by Gregory the Thirteenth, if I did nottb^iemiap. 
find the memory erf* them preserved in their own his-g^^^ 
jbmes, as instances of signal jAety and magnanimi^^^^ 
in that Pbpe, which I believe all good Christians will 
look upon as very unjustifiable* The first, his sending 
an express to give the parabien to Charles the Ninth 
of France, upon the maasacre at Paris, in which s6 
many thousand persons of all conditions, and both 
sexes, were cruelly murdered, without the least form 
of justice, or manUestation of guilt, according to the 
barbarous will and appetite of die persons emjdoyed 
in that execrable mission of blood, and which was at* 
tended with ao many judgments upon the royal frmi- 
ly, that was uniyersally engaged in the support of it; 
The second, the same Pope's sending Dr. Parry tODr.p^ny 
murder Queen £liabeth; which is thus fiur manifest [^^ 
in the life of that Pope, (for except out of our own^u^E. 
rec<m)s I allege nothing,) that Dr. Pany was sa:lisfiedi>^i>«^* 
fay the Nuncio at Milan that it was lawful for him to 
kill Queen Elizabeth, upon this supposition and con-* 
cession, that the act was to be performed only out of 
Christian charity, and zeal to advance Catholic reh* 
gion, n^ out of any personal animosity or revenge; 
and upon this grave decisicm of this casuist, the Doc- 
tor had the Pope*s own pass to go through France, and 
so into England, where what became of him is well 
enough known ; and diis was the rise of all those 
laws which have dmwn so much' blood horn CaUio*' 
Ucs; and firom hence the Catholic religion was so dis« 
uredited^ as if it cancdled all the obligations of sub* 

jects. 
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CHAP, jects, and placed the security of Princes in the sup- 
— ^ — pressi<m of that religion: and they who will not con- 



demn that theological determination must excuse 
those laws which endeavoured to pervert the effect 
thereof. 
Cawar That Clement the Eighth should endeavour to re- 

comirtuni- cover the Duchy of Ferrara as a feudo of the Church, 
Hcrctk for ^^^ *^ rccover it by force of arms^ though that issue 
ti^*D^di ^^* properly to be determined by a process in laW, 
ofFcnraia is no woudcr, uof (it may be) blame-worthy; but 
f^mhis. that he should excommunicate Caesar d*Este for 
^^*^' making claim to it by a donation from his father, 
the last Duke, and excommunicate him as a Heretic 
and schismatic, who was never accused of any ern>- 
neous opinion in religion ; that he should use those 
tragical expressions, ^^ that he would sell all the ves- 
*^ sels. of the altar to maintain his army, and would 
** himself die in the graff of the town with the bles^ 
** sed sacrament in his hand," as if the attributes of 
God himsdf were to be vindicated by that "action ; 
cannot make any deep impression in the hearts of 
Christians, or dispose them to that reverence of his 
determination, as if they were dictated by the Holy 
Ghost. 
RcbcUioDs Nor can the proceedings of that Pope, and three 
LcIgScin or four of his predecessors, in the support of the 
^^^y^ League in France, (which was the most barefaced re- 
thc Popes, bellion against two of their Kings,) be forgotten* 
And what was tjhen written in defence of the Pop^s 
power and proceedings cannot but have left jealou- 
sies in the hearts of the most Catholic Princes, who 
must discern how incongruous such an ecclesiastieat 
sovereignty is, and how inconsistent with the tempo- 
ral in the same dominions ; and it must much more 

awaken 
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e^^ken Protestant King^ tnd Princes, who can n^er chap. 

be content that their subjects shall divide their aflfec ^ — 

lions between them and a foreign power, that. hath 
published such maxims. 

Amongst these, the account the Cardinal d'OssatCardinti 
gave the King his master must iM>t be fc^otten, wbenaccount'of 
fee advised him to declare to the Pope, that when hejjjj;^". 
recovered the Marquisate of Saluzzb, he resolved to put ^^^ 
in a CathoUc Governor and garrison, lest the aj^re* 
hension the Pope had of the increase of Hertjsy there 
might dispose him to adhere to the Duke of Savoy, 
and that he might keep it ; for the Cardinal said, he 
did know that the Pope and all his court did hold, that 
to preserve Cathohc religion in any country, and to 
keep it from Heresy, His Holiness can and ought to 
take it from the true LiOrd and possessor, and give it 
p> any other that hath no right to it, provided that he 
can and will maintain the Catholic religion better in 
it. 'And therefore Protestant Princes are not to be 
blamed, if they are not willing that such casuists 
/ihodld have any jurisdiction over the consciences of 
their su^ect$, and desire that they, upon whose fidelity 
and obedience their : security so much depends, may 
disclaim any consent to such <^ous conclusions. 
. I will conclude this consi4eration with a miserable Irish rebel- 
instance, that is too fresh to be put out of our memo-l^"by'SJi^' 
ries, of ih^ prejudice brought upon Catholic Reli-^P*- 
gicii^ and the peace of kingdoms, by this usurpation 
in the Po|m ; even the miseries of our own poor 
country, which hath been mentioned before ; which, 
if Uiey haise not been brought upon us immediately 
by. the: rebellion in Ireland, would very easily .have 
been p9esrented,'or at least remedied, if that rebel- 
lieoi had not. been a rebellion fomented, cherished^ 

and 
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CHAP, ind supported immediatdy by the Pope, with all tl^ 

r—*^ — circumstances of his power in Bulls, Benedictions, 

and presence of his Nuncio, who took upon him td 

be General of the army in rebeUion against tfa# 

King, and to exercise a full sovereign power in all 

things: and when, out of consctence, the rejM^esenta* 

tire body oi the Catholics had resolvied to return to 

their duty and obedience of their lawftil King, and 

thereupon obtained from his Majesty such gracious 

and amj^ concessiona as satis&d and pleased thc»« 

selves, and had solemnly IxMind and obliged them* 

■elves to pertiMrm all the offices and duties of subjects 

in assisting his Majesty, the Pope^s Nuncio absolved 

them from all those oUigations, and excomnmnicated 

all persons whatsoever who should adhere to tii# 

peaee then so sokmnly made ; by this means, and 

finding a supine obedience in that unhappy nation^ 

deprived his Majesty of the assistance he shoukl Imva 

bid, and which probably might have preserved his 

Kfe) and restored his dominions to peace; instead 

whe^rec^, ^t whole nation, and ^ Catholics of the 

kingdom, have stiffeiied intolerably, and hi^re great 

reason to abhor that jurisdiction. 

F^ juris- It were to be wished tiiat the convefiieneea $g^A 

^^ci^^ benefits i^ich flow from this ilKmited prerogative 

^Jl^P^'were in any d^ree notorious to the worid; and Uiat$ 

will or fc- in lieu of those many schisms and bloody wars^ it 

hath produced, we coald find that it had etcr oon-^ 

posed the like dist^oapers, and that by soft and eha» 

ritable a|:^ications it had ever prevented diose mise<» 

ries. But I (kmbt there will be veiy few inrtam^es 

given where die spiritual sword hatii been nnsheatl^ 

ed pmr^y ta those spiritual ends* How many r^ 

hellions hi^e we seen raised by Catholic aubjeeCs 

against 
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ftgtinst CatiioKc Princes, and yet no interposition of chap. 

that supreme judicatory ovw the consdenoes of men — 

to punish or r^nm tlu>se enormous crimes ? If theie 
be such a jurisdiction over the consciences and ac- 
tions of sovereign Princes, why is it not etercised 
and extended towards those who, out of unchristian 
ambition and animosity, make war upon each other, 
to that infinite prejudice and consumption of their 
subjects, and general disturbance of Christendom? 
Why doth not the Pc^ in tliose cases put Christian 
Princes in mind of tfam dut^ to (iod and man, axid 
exact an obedi^ace from Jthem to those jH'eoepts 
which themselves confess to be prescribed by him* 
self? If they tlunk not fit to proceed in those h^ 
cases in any other m^od than by n^^lected and de* 
spised mediation, yet why do they not at leart issue 
out their Excommunications against ail Catholics wbp 
rebel against Catholic Princes ? Why were not the 
Catholics of Catalonia excommunicated and inter- 
dicted for the rebellion against the King of Spain r 
Why was not the city of Paris interdicted when it 
shut its gates and relufed to receive the King, ^^ 
when it pubUsdaed an Arr^t to encourage wd reward 
any mm who would assassinate a Prince of tiie 
Q^jiroh ( It is morally certain, if these wholesome 
fnd extnaordinary remedies had be«n or w^ne ap* 
plied in those ctses, rebellion would be at an end ; 
nor would tl^ discontent or ambition of any par«^ 
ticalar persons be Me to sufftort it And if they 
wiU not perform this Catholic office, and exercise 
this CajthoJic power, wliyere their authority is con^ 
&Siius4i ^nd an <M^mc^ thereto ei^ined by th? 
oninioipid laws of the kijog^m, what hope is there 
tbnt it would do good, or whl^t ^conui^ment is 

there 
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CHAP, -there to submit to it in other places where it is not 
'■ — acknowledged ? And how hard a case is it that it 

must be a part of the ReHgion of the English Ca- 

thoKcs? 
Proofe of To draw then to a conclusion, and for the mani* 
^^b^/,^j;f„.festation of the other proposition, " That Catholic 
by the dif- (€ Princes themselves, and their subjects who conti- 

ferentman- , ' ^ *' 

ncr and ex- «^ nuc their Correspondence with the Pope, and do 
which the ^^ pay that submission and obedience to him, do it 
dk^oiu"^^* not out of any opinion of the divinity of it, nor do 
^"Sci."" *<>^ "F>» i^ as a vital part of their Religion," this 
thoHcking-is clear enough, by the different manner and extent 
of the jurisdiction which he doth exercise in several 
Catholic kingdoms ; which would be the same in all 
if it were founded upon divine right, and he would 
have the same jurisdiction and privilege in the king- 
dom of France, that he hath in the kingdom of 
Spain. 
acmcnt If the great Emperor Charles the Fifth had in 
priwiwr by truth believed the Church of Rome to be the mother 
ror c^sSki *"^^ mistress of all other Churches, and that he did 
V. owe a true and entire obedience to the person of the 

Pc^, as to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, it had not beett 
possible he could have used the person of Clenient 
the Seventh in that manner, or suffered him- to havA 
been made a prisoner, and prosecuted with those cir- 
cumstances of contumely and reproach ; but he would 
have taken vengeance of the Creneral and officers 
of his army, as upon most saerilegiodB wretches. 
Whereas, when he writ to them to set the Pope at 
liberty, he directed them to do it in such a manner, 
that of a friend he should not become an eneimy ; 
which was, that he should be so looked to, that it 
should not be iti his power to do any harm ; and 

when 
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when the Emperor liberwards did nMet with th^CHAPi 
Pope, he never made the least i^lc^ for what had ' ^ ' ' ' - 



been done i^nat him, but even then competted him 
to that extravagancy against Henry the Eighth, with 
whom he himself presently aftef* made a stricter 
friendship than before* 

If the same EniperOr had believed that the sove-Dietof 
reign power^ in determination of matters of faith, had t^lntedm 
resided in Pope Paul tlie Third, he would not havci^^ y^ 
called the Diet at Spire, and referred the examina-jj^'j^^^j^* 
tion of those high points thcfn in controveriiy to 
than ; nor taken afterwards Upon himself to have 
granted the Interim, by which it was lawful for the 
^several Churches in Germany to profess those dpi-*- 
nions, and exercise that Religion^ until a General 
Council shotild be called^ which the Pope had de*" 
dared to be sehismatical and hereticaL 

In the time of Julius the Third, and after the yearEzcotnhiii' 
fifteen hundred and fifty, Ferdinand King of the Ro^Fe^inrnd 
mans, having clearly discovered that the Cardinal r^'J^.^j^JJ! 
Georgio, who was employed and entrusted with the-'"^'*" ^"^ 
command of the army in Transilvania, had a secret itepubiicdf 

Vanity hv 

treaty with Soliman the Grand S^gnior to deliver p&tii v. 
tjM^t province into his hands^ and, knowing no other ^^SS?*** 
way to prevent that mischief but by the death df the 
Cardinal) s^^ chosen personal to kill him, who did 
it accordingly ; upon which the Pope excommuni« 
cated Ferdinand, who neither took notice of^t, nor 
made the least address to him thereupon i so that 
shortly after he found it necessary himself to revoke 
the Excommunication, and absolved the King with« 
out any application to . him* And what opinion tl^ 
Repubjic of Venice had of the Excommunication and 
Intei4kt issued :l^nst them by Pattl^tbe Fifth, hath 
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CHAP, been mentkmed at large, and few people are ignorant 
— ^--^ — toough to need information of it. 



The Sfriri- What opinion the Oallican Church haili of that 

rcignty^of Spiritual Sovereignty, amongst a thousand other in- 

^nicd^by stances, their proceeding in the case of Henry the 

the Gaiii- Fourth is evidence enough, that beine a case of He- 
can Church o ' o 1 • • 1 
In the ckse resy, which cannot be denied to be of ecclesiastical 

IV. ^"'^ cognizance. And if the Bishc^ of Rome hath any 
jurisdiction out of his own diocese, he can reserve such 
a case to himself as Clement the Eighth did, publish- 
ing such his reservation, and inhibiting all other per- 
soni3 to meddle in it, with all the formaKties which 
could be devised ; and yet ^e Archbishop of Bourges 
and seventeen ether Catholic Bishops joined toge- 
ther, and (notwithstanding the reservation of the 
Pope, and all his threats and cbmmands to the con- 
trary) proceeded in the absolution of the King, 
and received him into the Catholic Church ; nor,, 
when the Pope himself cx>mp}ied, could he ever af- 
terwards prevail to satisfy the King tfiat his former 
absolution should ever be acknowledged to be void, 
as hath been before observed. 
Menaces Whos6evcr sces the expostulatitms which have 
to urbTn been made, and the menaces which have been given, 
of F«^c by the King of Spain to Pope Urban the Eighth, 
j^**^^'^* upon that Pof)e's violent inclination to France; or 
accent X. from tile King of Prance and the Porti^ese to In- 
nocent the Tenth ; must believe that all those CaAo- 
lic kingdoms do not think the power atid auth^mty 
of the Pope to be greater in their f^speetive domi- 
nions than they please to give him, nor by any odier 
title than their own donation. 
The Pope's Sincef then this unnecessary universial • iuril^diction 

claim of u- • ^ 1 . ■ i*- 1 

mreraai ju- df thc Popc, which aflTonts the 'supreme govttmmeBt 

- of 
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d" Kings Princes and States^ and perplexes ike faith €HAP. 
of Catholics themselves, (there being scarce one na^ 



risdiction 

tional Church that hath the same notion of it,) *>«n8 "^^L 
hath no foundation in Scripture, where all articles of and denied 
faith are to be ^Dund, nor was ever exercised cw pre- catholic 
tended to by Sfc Peter ;— since for many hundred Jf^^^*;*"" 
years no one of his successors demanded or assumed '^es^^d in 

f , ■ r ^ vanous in- 

it, and, when it ^as first usurped, it always found stances-^ 
manifest and public contradiction and opposition ingonabieto 
the Church of Christ, and so it hath no foundation ^l^n'to* 
in antiquity as a Cajtholic verity, but in the n^o^tj^^^.^*** 
pure and sincere aires of the Church, it hath beens«i^«<:^<^ 
reproached as an mstance or Anti-Lbnstian ambition Pnncet. 
and tyranny ; — since it hAth not yet been declared 
or instituted in any Greneral Council that is acknow-^ 
ledged by Catholics themselves^; the Council of Trent 
itadf (which added so many new declarations and 
anathemas in Catholic Religion) pretending, that 
though th^ added nothing to the CathoUc faith, 
it was necessary to enlarge upon and explain the 
old articles, that the Churches sense might be clearly 
known in all those tenets and opinions which they 
accused the heretics of that age to have set on foot, 
ai^ yet that same Council not presuming to mak^ 
one Canon to declare or establisli the Pope's universal 
auth^ty and jurisdiction, which was almost the only 
point in which all .whom diey called heretics agreed, 
and was more insisted on than any doctrinal . poiiit 
in coiitrover8y,.and therefore needed more vindication; 
^-^since the kingdom of Piance admits it in a very 
-small degree, and even controls it by some privileges 
of the Gallican Church, whenever it would exercise 
a jurisdiction not agreeable to the policy of the go^ 
vemment, or the pleasure of the governors, nor is 

X r 2 any 
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CHAP, any determination or Bull of the Pope obfigatoiy 
— ^ — there, Until received and confirmed by the Crown; 
and till then, there is the same liberty in the arguing 
and debating the grounds and reasons of it, as if it 
were not determined there; as appears in the disqui-* 
sition upon the Ave points with reference to the Jan- 
senists by , the University at Paris, and in many 
other particulars, and in the restraints and censures 
lately put upon the Societj^ of the Jesuits by several 
Bishops in their synods, directly contrary to some 
Bulls granted by the Popes to that order; — since in 
ihe most Catholic kingdom of Spain^ which is under-* 
stood generally to depend more on the Pope, and to 
have his Supremacy more in veneration than all 
other Catholic kingdoms of \he world, (thou^, in 
truth, it is but an exchange of mutual conveniences^ 
the Crown receiving more real benefit and advantage 
by the Crusade, which is a vast revenue entirely 
given him by the Pope, than it returns by all the 
concessions it gives him in Spain,) yet, that it may 
not be thought, whatever it is, to be of the Religion 
of Spain, but purely of the policy, it is as penal 
there as it was in England in the Catholic times to 
publish any Bull, or other act of the Court of Rome, 
vrithoiit the licence and approbation of the Crown ; 
and since the very Inquisition itself was erected by 
the civil power and authority of the Crown, nor is any 
direction or order to it from the Pope admitted witl^ 
out the express direction of the Kii^ ; and since no 
Bull from Rome is received, of how spiritual a nature 
soever, that doth in the least degree (x>noem the go^ 
vemment, or even the appetite and the humour of the 
nation; so that, notwithstanding the Bull whicb Pius 
the Fifth published against the Toros in Spain, for^ 

bidding 
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bidding any religious or ecclesiastical person to be CHAP. 

present at those exercises, and none to have Christian — 

bimal who lose their lives in them^ (which in truth 
ts no more than Christian temper and discretion 
should enjoin,) yet the Clergy are formally and in a 
body present at those entertainments, and the Pope's 
Bull is no more considered, than if it were an injunc* 
tion from the Archbishop of Paris, or the Gallican 
Church ; and so, that since the year sixteen hundred 
and thirty, in the time of Pope Urban the Eighth, 
upon the dislike of the Pope s too violent inclinations 
to France, the Spanish Ambassador expostulated very 
briskly upon that inequality of his temper ; and, for 
want of the ^satisfaction that was expected, the whole 
Papal jurisdiction wa^ suspended in Spain, and no 
subject suffered to appeal to the Nuncio in any case 
whatsoever :■«- in a word, since neither Germany, ^ 
Spain, France, nor Italy itself, admits or receives it 
in the same degree, nor otherwise than as it is esta- 
blished by the municipal laws of the several do- 
minione; and it is less reverenced in Italy than 
almost in any other Catholic country ; witness the 
deportmei^t of the Republic of Venice towards it 
upon all occasions, and the privileges challenged and 
assumed in Sicily and Milan, in the last whereof th^ 
jMlissal of St, Ambrose is continued notwithstanding 
the Pope's Bull, and so, in a matter merely spiritual, 
it differs from all other Churches in the communion 
of the Catholic Church ;=-^it is therefore, upon all 
diese grounds, very unreasonable to put a yoke upon 
the necks of the Catholics who live under Protestant 
Princes, (who must be acknowledged to owe the 
same allegiance to their sovereigns which is paid by 
i^atholi^s to their Kings and Governors,) by obliging 

X X 3 them, 
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CHAP, them, to contend with the laws of their country, un- 
— ^ — der which they are born^ in things merely temporal i 
and to distinguish themselves from their fellow sub- 
jects, by acknowledging but half that obedience to 
their Prince which the other pays, arid in that part 
which relates merely and purely to the peace and se^ 
curity of their common country, and not at- all to the 
exercise of their religion ; and thereby to force and 
compel their Sovereign Princes, who should be com- 
mon fathers to all their subjects, to give but a half 
protection to them who will pay but half obedience ; 
and to make the strictest laws to disenable those from 
doing hurt by their depraved affections to their King 
and cbuntry, who will not secure their King and coun- 
try of their good affections to them, by taking those 
lawful oaths which are the common bonds of all sub^ 
jects within the same dominions, and which have as 
well to do with the illimited fancies of the brain, as 
the dutiful affections of the heart ; and though men 
cannot reasonably be tied to think what others think, 
they may be ready to do what others do. For no 
Prince nor State can be secured of the dutiful actions 
of those who do subject themselves to opinions which 
control those actions, and dispose the persons not to 
perform them ; as when the Pope excommunicates 
all those whom he calls Heretics, and absolves all 
those who are in subjection to those excommunicated 
persons from any oaths they have taken to them, and 
from all duty that they are understood to owe to 
them. And when Princes see that accordingly their 
subjects depart from their duty and obedience, have 
they not great reason to make themselves as sure aa 
may be, that those subjects, to whom they allow the 
protection of thejr laws, shall not submit to such au-^ 
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tiiority, nor in their opinions eonsent to such doc- chap. 
trine ? And if they shall refiise to make any such de- • — 



clarations, have they not great reason to provide (or 
their own security by other restrictions ? 

I may, after all this, reasonably wish and advise Advice to 
all my countrymen the Roman Catholics, who arekomaJfcL 
his Majesty's subjects, and live within his Majesty's***"^ 
dominions, and under his protection, (towards many 
of which I have always performed all offices of friend* 
ship, and towards none whereof I have ever shewed 
{H^judice for their opinions,) that they will seriously 
consider, whether they do not highly offend God Al- 
mighty in refusing to give that security to the King 
fer their duty and allegiance towards him a^ the 
laws require from them, and which contain no other 
obligations than Catholic subjects stand bound in to 
thmr CathoUc Kings ; and whether, by adding some- 
what to their religion which is not religion, they do 
not deservedly bring those penalties and forfeitures 
upon themselves, which they sustain in the very exer- 
cise of their religion ; and whether the Crown can be 
without a reasonable and just jealousy of their affec- 
tion, until they renounce all kind of subjection to, 
and all kind of dependence upon, the Bishop of 
Rome^ who doth desire all opportunities by which 
the peace of the kingdom may be disturbed. 

It is^ no more excu^ie for them, than it is security Spiritual 
for the King, that they say that they do not aeknow- thrpoS*"^ 
ledge any temporal authority to be in the Pope, «o^^^^^"^^ 
that he cannot disturb the peace of the kingdom a*®^"*?^^* 
and that, if himself came to invade the kingdom, they 
would themselves oj^>ose and resist him with the 
tame courage aa they would fight against the Turk, 
i^iritual i^uthority hath done too much mischief to 
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CHAP, be undervalued, or to be believed to have less mind 
, „■ '^' — to do mischief than it hath had ; nor do they who 
talk of resisting it know to what degree they would 
resist, or to what degree they would not assist it, if 
there were occasion. No man yet knows what tham-r 
selves mean by that spiritual authority which tiiey 
own to be in the Pope, and which they would before 
this time have carefully explained, if they thought it 
so innocent that no harm could be apprehended from 
it ; i^nd, till they do clearly define vrfaat it is, they 
must not take it ill, if we conceive that they mean 
enough by it to compass any thing the Pope thinks 
seasonable to apply it to. So that the attributing 
any power to him, or acknowledging any to be in 
him, of how spiritual a nature soever it is thought to 
b^, shall be enough to give law to the temporal, when 
a spiritual end shall so direct it : and all Kings iiave 
reason to believe, that every Pope thinks that he hath 
the same authority over them which any of his pre^ 
decessors have ever exercised over any of their pre- 
d^essors, and a^ much as Bellarmine, Mariana, or 
any other Jesuit hath asa^igned to them, For though 
it may be presumed that every Pope doth not ap-» 
prove what many of his predecessors have done, (and 
it is not reasonable or jiist to chaise th^ C^^oUq 
Church with those opinions which particular Catho-i 
lie writers have pnbhshed,) yet, since the siwxeeding 
Popes haye not in the least degree disclaimed or re-i 
nounced the highest act of power whi^h any of their 
predecessors haye ever exercised, (though they have 
not fonnd it seasonable or safe for them to attempt 
the same usurpation,) x^ot hath the Catholic Church 
condemned or disapproved those opinions published 
\)y JFe3uits and other writers, which have been pubn 
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lished by public authority, we may reasonably aiid CHAP. 

without breach of charity believe, that it is only want ^ — 

of opportunity, and despair of success, that restrains 
them from those exceraes, and not any reformation 
in their judgments, or opinion* that their jurisdiction 
is not in truth as large and illimited as any of their 
predecess<M*s ever presumed to infisst the Christian 
world with. 

And I know very well, that, since the King's happy T^c meet- 
restoration, the CathoUcs, finding themselves at sonindei, af. 
much ease that they received no disturbance nor un^storation, ^ 
derwent any penalty for the exercise of their religion, ^^^^h^^" 
and well discerning the reproach his Majesty under-^^^*^^^?*]^ 
went for his indulgence to them, as if he were not Action to 
without «ome mclmation to their religion, as well as 
charity towards their persons, which they easily fore- 
saw would turn to tiieir disadvantage, and that the Par- 
liament would be induced to complain of the licence 
they enjoyed ; and finding also, that, sim^ they re- 
fused to /take those oaths which the laws enjoined 
them to take, it c6nc€»*ned them to think of such other 
)Becurity, by way of oath or protestation, as the King 
might accept as of equal security ; some principal 
persons of that religion desired that therp might be a 
meeting between the superiors and others of the se- 
veral ordere of the Clergy, that they might discourse 
€md agree together upon an oath or subscription, that 
all Catholics might take or subscribe, to give the 
King and the State satisfaction of their fidelity. 
^Ilie meeting was at Arundel house, there being, be- 
sides ecclesiastical persons, some of the nobility, and 
otfier persons of quality of that Religion ; where se- 
^^tslI ^oposiAonn were made for the disclaiming any 
jduthority of the Pope in temporal afiairs, to which 
; when 
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CHAP, when the company seemed generally to agree, a Je* 
-suit desired them to a)nsider better of what they 



were about, and enlarged very much that they could 
not with a good conscience deny the Pope to have 
authority even in temporal affiiirs within the king-^' 
dom ; which he endeavoured to prove by many argu* 
ments, upon which the company broke up without 
any conclusion, and met no more upon the debate ; 
many much disliking fiie Jesuit's positive discourse, 
others thinking it not safe for them to be present at 
such argumentations. 
Necessity Nor wiU the secular and regular Clergy ever agree 
Wcste as upon any expression for the excluding the Pope's au^ 
]Uity*to^tthority. If they were discoursed i/irith by those in 
^e?^o 's *^thority severally, that is, the superiors of the 
authority in Clergy and of the several orders, some would yield 
caiaffoirs much farther than/ others ; and, it may be, some of 
kt tempS them, if they might have any reasonable presump^ 
^^' tion that they should not be exposed to a foreign ju- 

risdiction abroad for. denying it at home, would ea* 
sily be induced utterly to abjure any kind of submis^ 
sion to the authority of the Pc^s, towards whom, in 
truth, all those who follow Jansenius (of which there 
are very many of the Seculars, and some of the Regu*^ 
lars) have very little reverence, and would have l^s, 
if they might safely disclaim the having any : which 
courage would be much advanced if tl^y saw a dis^ 
tinction made, and those who^vow the mgre sturdy 
principles, and own a dependence upon the Papal au- 
thority, made exampfes of and utterly banished the 
kingdom ; which will not be a severity ingrateful to 
the Catholics of the best quality and most peaceably 
tempers in the kingdom, who undergo much trouble 
and many inconveniei^ces by the froward and impe* 
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rious humour of those fire-tntinds. And tJie prin- CHAP, 
cipal care must be of those s{Hritual persons, the- 



ghostly fkthers ; and if they be sufered to govern 
over the consciences of their penitents, without en- 
tering into any kind of obHgation themselves for 
their fidelity to the Crown, (as none of them do,) it 
is no matter what oaths are administered to or taken 
by the laity ; nor can less than an entire and absolute 
renouncing any kind of submission to the Pope, as 
well in ecclesiastical as temporal affairs, be in any 
degree a reasonable assurnnce of their dutiful and 
peaceable behaviour. 

There is no audiority or power that the Pope more Undefined 

#»»t^nt of 

affects, or more owns and avows, or doth more exer-the Pope's 
cise, than that, to absolve men from all obligations ^i^JJJ^. 
by the oa^hs they have taken, and to dispense with 
them for violating them. And surely he can chal- 
knge nor usurp no power that ought to be more 
odious and formidable to all Princes. And therefore 
they cannot be too jealous that their subjects may 
not be corrupted with that doctrine, or too inquisitive 
that they may discover those who are ; which can be 
no other way, than by their renouncing his having 
any such power and authority : and if they refuse to 
declare their judgments in that particular, their fi- 
delity can be no longer depended upon than the 
Pc^ will permit thatn to be loyal ; which is a very 
loose and insecure title for Kings to the duty and 
loyalty of their subjects. And yet this is all or the 
greatest objection they can make against their taking 
those oaths of allegiance alid supremacy, which the 
laws require them to take. They say they are wil- 
ling to take any oaths, that they will be always faith- 
^l to the King, and that they will continue so, not- 
withstanding . 
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CHAP, withttaadidg any dispensation or injunction that thS 
-Pope shall publish or grant; but that they dare not 



take upon them to define or limit the Pc^'s power 
or jurisdiction^ and so determine what he can or 
cannot do ; as if they can warrantably declare that 
they will not obey him, if they once betieve that he 
hath a just and warrantable power to command 
them. 
All Protes- They speak as much and no more to the purpose 
considered than, that (God be thanked) there is no danger of 
mun^ted any such unjust injunctions ; that it is now above or 
heretics. ^^^^ ^ hundred years since any Pope hath mani- 
fested any such disafiection, or issued out any ex- 
communication or other instrument to the prejudice 
of the Crown ; but, on the contrary, that all the late 
Popes have manifested all possible respect to the 
King, his £atther, and his grandfather, and wish and 
advise ihsit all their subj^ts should be dutiful and 
obedient to them* If. this were true, as it is noto- 
riously the contrary, as appears by Innocent the 
Tenth sending Rinuccini his Nuncio into Ireland in 
tlie late rebellion ther^ (as hath been mentioned be- 
fore,) with as full and absolute power and authority, or 
a greater, than he gives to his Legates at Bologna or 
Ferrara, or to his General in the dominions of the 
Church, and who absolved all his subjects not only 
from their allegiance, but from the oath they had 
lately taken, upon the pacification, of future obe- 
dience upon the King's pardon of their past trans- 
gressions ; I say, if this interruption had not been of 
their pretended modesty and peaceable dispositions^ 
3ret we all know that they all look upon the Crown, 
and all Protestants of his Majesty's dominions, as 
iinder the excommunication of Gregory the Thir^ 
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teenth and Sixtus Quintus, as if the same had been CUAP^ 
renewed and thundered out again by the Urbans and 



the Innocents, and the Clenoents, who have sue-* 
Qeeded; that they look upon th^n all as the same 
Heretics they were when those Excommunications 
were first issued out, and that they renounce all 
commerce and correspondence with all Protestant 
Princes and States, by sending or receiving Ambas* 
sadors. This declares and avows a perpetual hostiUty 
with them, which, if it were generally resented by 
those Princes, and a war were declared by them all 
against that Prince and all his subjects, (as by the 
law of nations might be done,) I much doubt, or ra-* 
ther believe, that no Catholic Prince would find him« 
self concerned in the quarrel to support an insolence 
so contrary to their joint practice ; and whidi alone 
prevents and obstructs that Christian unity which 
ought to be, and would be, amongst all Christian 
Princes against Pagans and Infidels, and which, can 
cHily hinder them from making Christendom a prey 
to the barbarous enemies of Christ. 

It is very true, that, since it hath pleased God to The 
bless the Protestant Religion to that degree, that itof a^e 
subsists without the protection, and against all the°j[|[^J^*^e 
malice of its enemies ; and that the Catholic Princes, Jf^^*^ 
notwithstanding all the absolutions excommunica*"noj^to.^ 
tioas and interdictions fit>m Rome, are well con-«^heietioi.'* 
tented to make and observe leagues and treaties c£ 
aUiance and comfnerce with them, and to entertain 
the strictest ami^ t<^ether^ to that degree m to 
enter into leagues offensive and defensive with them, 
even i^inst Catholic Princes und States ; many 
learned and worthy persons of that Religion have 
thought fit to renounce and disclaim that odious and 
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CHAP. horriUe doctrine, ^^ that fiutfa is not to be kept with 

ri-l- — ** Heretics ;'* an opinion only of angry and passkm^ 

ate particular men, contrary to the truth and inter 
grity of CathoUc Religion ;. and even the most angry 
men hare in diis last age declined the ui^ng and in- 
sisting upon that envious and detested pn^sition. 
Yet we must say, that this renouncing and disclaim- 
ing is but the act of particular men ; for the Fac^l^ 
of the iSorbonne (which hath piously and h<H^stly 
contradicted, and, as much ^ in them lies, con- 
demned it) is but so many particular men, as to the 
pronouncing a Cadiolic verity. The Chufch of Rome 
hath in no degree deposited this weapon by disavow- 
ing it, and no half age passes withqut avowing and 
assuming it; and if the dictates of the Popes ^em-' 
selves be of authority enough to establish a Catholic 
doctrine, the tenet and assertion will have no 1^^ 
credit to support it. 
Discourse It was but in the reign of Henry the Fourtii o£ 
viii.^wS^ France, (as hath been touched upon brfore,) that 
^i^l Clement the Eighth, then Pope, speaking with Car- 
dinal D'Ossat of a peace between the Crowns of 
France and Spain, and that they should both join in 
a war against England, (Queen Elizabeth being then 
ahve,) the Cardinal answered him; tiiat the King,. 
"who was always an exact observer of his w<»tl snd 
promise, would have much ado to disengage himself 
from that alliance which he had lately renewed and 
conirmed by an oath : but the Bftpe answered him, 
thi^ that oath was made to an heretic, and ijmt the 
King had made quite another oath to God, and to 
ium ; and afterwards added, (what he had often said 
to him bdfore,) that Kings and Sovereign Princes 
Ipaare tbtoselves ithe liber^ to do any l^ing that 
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might tend to their advantage ; and that it was come CHAP, 
now to that height, that nobody imputed it to them • 



a^ a crime, nor thought the worse of them for so 
doing ; and alleged a saying of Francis Maria, Duke 
of Urbin, who used to say, '^ If a gentleman or a 
" lord, i^ot a sovereign, kept not his word, it would 
^ be a great dishonour and r^roach to him ; but So- 
" vereign Princes, upon interests of state, could, 
^^ without any great blan^, make and break treaties at 
^^ their pleasure; make alliances, and, as soon as that 
^^ k done, quit them, lie, betray, and do any thing 
*^ else:^ upon- which the good Cardinal observed to 
the King, that the hatred the Pope bore to Heretics 
transported him so far, that he let slip out of his 
moutli sometimes, though under the name of an*^ 
other, maxims very pernicious,/and wholly unworthy 
of a man of honour or honesty. And no question, 
this opinion of the keeping no faith with Heretics is 
as much the doctrine of the Court of Rome now as 
it was then ; and it was the ground of the two Bulls 
mentioned before, and issued out by Urban and In- 
noeelit, one against the peace of Germany, and the 
od^r against that of Spain with the Low Countries^ 
after those seM of blood which^ had been let out in 
both those wars. 

It cannot therefore be wondered. at, if Protestant P^paiSa- 
Princes cannot be confident of the affection and fide-Se^^!^ 
lity of their Roman Catholic subjects^ who refuse to |^|J,!*^ 
disclaim that power to be in the Pope which he will^°"^^ 
be sure to use to their destruction when he finds itGaiUcan 

Church. 

convenient ; and which power they have no obliga- 
tion from their Religion to. believe; for if they had, 
the C(^kge of Sorbonne w6uld not so often have pre<* 
sumed to declare against it ; and> it is no longer ance 
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CHAP, thtn the year sixteen huadred and thirty-three, that 
— '-^ — it thought fit, upon a new occasion, to renew the same 
declaration, ^^ yuhd ^stibditi fidem et oiedientiam Regt 
^ Chfisiianissinio ita debent Hi ab iis nulla prmte^stu 
" dispenmrt pomiU\' which is as much as is re- 
quired of those to whom the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy are administered. Whoever hath read the 
many determinations of the Sorbonne upon this sub^ 
ject of the Pope's authority, otr the coomderations of the 
l^med Gerson. Chancellor cf France, murt confess,* 
that all the little reverence the Gallican Church hath 
for the Pope proceeds only from tte narrow conces- 
sions that Crown hath made to him, not from the 
conscience of what he claims as the Vicar of Christ/ 
And Petms de Aliaco^ Bishop of Cambray, and a 
Cardinal, says clearly in his treatise ^' de Authariiute 
•* JScclesiiBy' that those words of our Saviour, " P^ire^ 
" rogavi pro te, ut ^on deficiat fides tual^ was not 
spoken of the personal faith of Peter, " sed dej^ eo* 
*^ clesw;^ and of that only it was said, that the gi^^s 
of hell ^^ non prmvaUburU adoersus eam, not adverts- 
*^ tci^ which was the universal opinion of that age^ 
and is not different from the present ; as may fiir« 
ther aj^)ear by the censure of the Faculty of Paris 
upon the book written within these very few years* 
by Jaques Vemant, who endeavoured . to raise the 
Pope^s authority to the h^hest extent of the Jesuits ; 
which censure and declaration i^ainrt the proposi^ 
tions of Vemant was by this King's command^ after 
it was r^stered in the Parliament of Paris, ^ent to 
be entered in all the Parliaments within the several 
provinces of France. And if any doubt can renMun 
of the opinion of the GalUcan Church in this parti?- 
cular, it will be cleared by reading the excellent bo(4i 
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of the late Bishop of Paris, Petras de Marca, ** De CHAP. 



X. 



*^ Coneordid Sacerdotii ei Imperii^ 

But let the Gallican Church say what it will, and Untitned 
the College of Sorbonne define and determine what church and 
it thinks res^sonable, and the Crown of France do 5^^®^ 
whatt it pleases to manifest its power and authority, 
there can be no question but that the Church and 
the Court of Rome adhere still to their old most rigid 
ma»m« ; and^ however their civility and manners itk 
conversation are more refined, their bitterness ani^ 
mosity and malice against all those of th^ reformed 
Religion are not in any degree inferior to what they 
were when Luther first provoked them ; and all the 
extravagant and execrable expressions they then used 
against those of that Religion, and against those 
Princes who countenanced them, or against those 
Princes who would not or could not prosecute them 
with the same fury and blood-^thirstiness as they 
wished and advised, (in which the Emperor himself 
as well as the King of France, or other Catholic 
Princes, underwent a full measure of reproaches;) I 
say, the same spirit still reigns, .and the same pride 
and acrimony will be expressed, when they shall find 
a <^onjuncture which they believe will be favourable 
to them^ 

And* of this th«« needs no other manifestation '^«p<«Wi. 

1 , • 1 ^ • 1 . . cation of 

than the many virulent expressions and invectives f^iiiavidnrt 
throu^^out the two great volumes published by thetheCoi^ii 
late Cardinal Pallavicini against all of that Religion, °^^'**^' 
in his answer to the unanswerable History of the 
Council of Trent, (even whilst the pillar was standi 
ii^ in Rome as the monument of the supremacy of 
tiie King of France, Lewis the Fourteenth, over 
Alexander the Seventh, Bishop of Rome,) and his so 
carefully publishing the authentiq letter sent from Paul 
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CHAP, the Third to the Emperor Charles the Fifths upqn 

' — ^his convocation of the German States to Worms and 

the edict there, after that great Prince had enough 
declared the esteem and reverence he had for the 
Sacred Chair, by his sacking of Rome, and impri- 
sonment and contumelious usi^ of the person of 
Clement the Seventh, upon his odious dissimulation 
and reiterated breach of £uth : yet the next succes- 
sor of that very Pope presumed, upon the occasion of 
that Prince's convening that assembly, (in which that 
edict was made for the Interim, until the differences 
in religion could Be settled by a General Council,) 
to write that letter to him, in which he declared that 
he had nothing to do to interpose or give rules con- 
cerning religion, though in his own dominions, but 
that the same depended wholly upon him s^ the 
Vicar of Christ; and, besides the misapplying several 
texts of Scripture, as if his authority ov^ the Em- 
peror had been fully established there, he puts, him 
in mind <^ the proceedings df his predecessors, the 
Popes, against the Harries and the Frederics, the pre- 
decessors of the Emperor, for their disobedieojce to 
the Holy Chair ; and m^itions the wicked efiects of 
tiiibse treasons and conspiracies of those Popes as the 
punishment of God upon that disobedience in the 
Emperors; and does upon t^ matter menace him 
with the like, if he doth not retract that edicts upon 
the observation whereof the pegce of Gernaany did 
entirely depejnd. And it may. very reasonably be be- 
lieved, that the chief end and reason of publishing 
that book (which, by the formality of the iicesce, 
and the Pope's own grant for the sok impression of it, 
may be justly received as the doctrine, of the CatlKH 
lie Church) was only tp revive all those angry pvor- 
posittons and bitter expressions against th<^ of the 
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Protestant Religion; and that they may be looked CHAP. 

upon as such heretics as the Church can have no — 

peace with or charity for, how different soever their 
Common stile is now from that which was used to- 
wards them in that age ; and that they may see that 
they have the same opinion of them, and kindness 
towards them, as Sixtus the Fifth had, when he told 
Cardinal Joyeuse that ^Queen Elizabeth was an in- 
fidel deprived of her kingdom by* Apostolical cen- 
sures, and that he would treat the Turk with much 
more kindness and condescension than he would do 
any heretic. 

And if the Pbpe be allowed to exercise any autho-Ncc«^of 
rity in another Prince's dominions (how limited so- taking the 
ever the same may seem to be) under the stile ofuXuitr. 
spiritual, or any other restraint, it shall, by the arti- 
fice and comments of his emissaries the Priests, be 
extended to such a magnitude in the hearts and af- 
fections of the subjects, as shall be strong enough to 
disturb and shake all the temporality, when it shall 
be applied to that purpose ; aiid therefore, any pre- 
tence to the whole must be renounced, and those 
oaths taken by the Clergy, and by all Priests who shall 
be suffered to abide within the kingdom, as well as 
by the Laity, whose obedience ean never be ascer- 
tained whilst their conseiences are governed or di- 
rected by Aien who are not under the sanM obliga- 
tions. 

Next the so stupid resignation to, or introduction Papal su. 
of the supreme authority of the Bishop of Rome intof^r^^c 
so many provinces of the Latin Church, (for they doun*^adia. 
not pretend that any of the Greek Church, which ^!^^*^^ 
was still much the more numerous, ever paid sub-^<^i^ 

'■ ChnstiaDt« 

jectioa to them till within few years, and what con- 
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CHAP, cessions th^y made for that unprofitable subjection ii 

'- — as well known,) m^hing is more w(mderful, than that 

it hath not been r^eg^cted by more ; since* it is every 
day more and more understood^, not only by the 
learned scholars in all CathoUc kingdoms, but by the 
great Princes and Statesmen of that Church, that it 
is no essential part of their religion; and that it is 
the greatest, if not the only cause of the uncharitable 
disunion mid separation between Christians ; I say 
uncharitable, for disunion and sc^^aration there may 
be wi^ioyat unchc^itdbleness. 
impoisibi- The temper of ^considering how all good Christians 
Church of may become so. far i^iited as to pray for and with 
se^^^o'one another, (which is an expedieni piously to be 
cSurionf l^iig^ fofi) ^»^h persuaded many xlevout men of the 
J^jI^J!^ Roman, as wdl as of the Protestant party, to believe 
and Pit), as well as wish, that a way n^, be found out to re- 
Churches, coucile botli Churchcs ; an4 tkat one and the other, 
parting with somewhat that may piously be parted 
with, both may be wconciled to a charitable imd re* 
ligious coBMUunioA together; imd;, it may be, the 
opinion of ^e easiness ai|d proj^ability of tibis, i£ 
the consultati<HEi were ^^bered upon^ httth prevented 
much of that reformation which wo«ild before this 
time have been made in both Churches by them- 
selves, if they had not defcrred it out of an ojunion 
' that it would be bet^ter donetog^then For neither, 
of the Churches believe that there is no doctrine in 
either which may not be bettier ei^lained^ and that 
there are not many ot^er particulars, both in disci- 
pline, and practice, which may not be altered or de- 
parted from, for the natisfiic^pn af such a considers^ 
Ue body of good Chriatians as would thereby be re- 
conciled to one congregation and^one communion. 

And 
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And this would easily be done, if Sovereign Princes CHAP. 

would vindicate their own muthoritj and supi^eme ju- — 

risdiction, and by National Councils take care for 
ti\e settling all matters pertaining to the Church in 
their own dominions, which, by correspondence with 
the like National Councits under the neighbour 
Princes, will without any difficulty sever what is of 
the essence of religion irom what may in the prac-* 
tice of it be permitted, in respect of the government 
nature and customs of several nations ; 86 that all 
Christians would but submit to tiie present cus- 
toms of the devotions and religtbus rites established 
in the several Churches where they come; i» St. 
Ambrose told St Austih, that he found great ease in 
himself (and therefore commended that temper to 
him) in conforming to the practice of the Church of 
Rome whilst he was at- Rotne; and -by observing the 
customs of the Chufvli Af Mikn whilst he was at 
Milan : and they would find- ailment enough in the 
devotions of every Chiristian Churdi tQ comihunicate 
together^ (thou^ iSh^feivre^ mdny opinions, if tliey 
were exstmined, in %hi<^ they did riot concur,) 
whereby the i^sibll^ and- uncharitable outward schism 
would be prevented, whi<5h )Btlone ke€*ps the diflerent 
opinions* from^ -being reconciled, by keeping them 
from bein^ imderstobd. 'But io imsgiiie that this 
blessed feformtitien and pacification can ever be 
made by or with theiconsent of the Pope, or without 
the demolishing bis Supren^acy, and eiccluding him 
from^'ail^ power in Uie temtori^ of other Princes or 
over ^eir- siribje^ts, i« i*W y^wrlhy of the eifperience 
or the wisdom ^ ihe pfresent age« It is lawful and 
reasonable for ui t* judge 1^ ^err constant practice, 
and what they have dways* don^ fix>m the time they 
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CHAP, have grasped the power in their own hftufiU^ what 

'• — they will do for the future ; and we may be sharps 

sighted enough to discern what they ought in wis- 
dom not to do, if they hope to {MPose^e that power 
still in their hands. 
Opinions There are indeed* two particular opnions, or rathar 
restrained imaginations, which have restrained, and (it may be) 
^?pli5l «tiH restrain both Catholic and Protestant Prmees 
^Sw» ^^ pursuing this expedient, and have beaoi enter- 
from re. taincd by many very pious and learned men of the cme 
the p^pai and the other profession, as like to produce that which 
tion.'^' is so desirable ; but which can less reasonaUy ent^r* 
tain us longer, than when they first entered into the 
minds of men. The first is^ a belirf, that the observa* 
tion which the Popes of this last age cannot but have 
made, how <^ensive and neglected nMiny of limr 
usurpations grow every day to Cath(dic Prinoea and 
States, no less than to Protestants^ (who live towards, 
each other with the same fidelity and punctuality as 
either of them observes towards the Holy Chair it- 
self,) will induce them to consent in time to such a 
reformation or concession as may satisfy all parties ; 
rather than run the hazard in some sturdy ccmflict, 
that may arise by very mahy accid^iis, (which nwiy 
naturally be supposed to occur,) to have more extorted 
from them, when they are less at ease to cont^ad. 
The second is, that the growth and multi|dtcatioa of 
erroneous opinions in matter of religion, cnt ffmn 
matter of religion, (which, witiiout being heretical 
by any rule that is yet declared, may prove as trou- 
blesome to the peace and unity of kingdoms, as w^l 
Catholic as others, as if they were hereticf^) mi^ 
dispose all Cathcdic Princes to oblige the Popes to 
consent to the calling a General Council^ with such 
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drcttmdtatices with reference to libortiM of aUklnds^ chap. 
as may prefnre all raeti to come witii that tein^r — ^ — 
afid mgemiity as ihall Engage thetn in the iav^rtiH 
gation of trath^ withoat incHning to faction or iiH 
terest : and men are the more in lote with thid rerne^ 
djr, and think it like to be the nK>re efiectual, if they 
have any other reason beside^ because all Popes have 
moat unwillingly ever been drawn to sinbmit to it, or 
to call any Council i except it be held in a place 
subject to their government^ and by persons like to 
be at their own disposal. But, I say, either of these 
expectations is not worthy of that sagacity that all 
men of experience and observation in the great 
transactions of the world are emkied with^ of what 
i^nion soever, and who know o( how little preva-* 
lence the sineere and abstracted love* of religion is in 
all those transactions. 

The ground of the firit error hath jB^oceeded fn^mirapfo^Wr 
the familiar, and, it may be, innocent cdnveitetion Pope's con- 
between persons of diferent judgments, thDugh bothln^wfo^ 
of confessed learning, who, finding that those difier* 
etices did not prodiK» any atersion frinn each othery 
did teally believe tiiat the same tempcar would WMk 
tile same d^t in all other men ; especially in those 
#ho in all politic respects seemed to them to have 
iki6st reason to wish a reconciliation. And from 
hence eiUier side makes conclusions according to the 
narrowness of their own understandings, and uqskil- 
fulness in their conjectures ; wMlfirt one of them con- 
dudes, that the Church of Rome would tnake moref 
concessions than it can ever be induced to make ; 
and the other as unwarrantably thinking, that such, 
or it may be fewer condesc^isions, would satisfy all 
the Protei^fit Princes or Churdies, of which kind of 

Y y 4 satis^ 
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CHAP. satitlBCtion they hove no manner of comprdft»n«on^ 
Bnd, by having a good opinmi of eadi other's man^ 
ners and sinoerity, think that the difierenoes ht^ 
tween them are rather verbal, than real and aub- 
stantial^ (which in scmie particiiiars is true enough,) 
and that there wants nothing towards a perfect re^ 
conciliation but unbiassed and (fispassioned 'persons 
to negociate it ; without considering how few such 
dispassioned persons tiiere are in the world, and that 
none such ever had, or eVer will have, power to con- 
tribute to it. Though thc^etmay be, as* I said, men 
of good learning and much honesty, who, dissenting 
in their judgments, have the sam^ fancry^, and do 
heartily wish the same thing, and what they say, yet 
the little experience I have had of those persons 
hath made me obsdrve, that the Cath(Jics have al* 
ways had great advantage by the want of ingenuity, 
and by ^ing themselves leave to ^ay what tbey 
wished, rather than what they knew or believed. 

Before the trouUes* whkh broke out in the.y^ear 
sixteen hundred and forty, when the Church of Eng-^ 
land was thought to be in no danger of f^pression^it 
was a common bait laid out by many learned Catho-» 
licsj that the diffisreneea were so smidl between the* 
Church of England and that of >iVome, that they 
were easy to be reconciled^; towards which Mr. <Da- 
venport ^y a Francisoe^n Friar of good.leaming, m^yie 
his approach, in a book whereinihe calls hiiDfelf Fran*- 
ciscus k Sanct& Clari; and the which I the rather be* 
lieve to be w^U intended^ because it was suppressed by 

♦ [Christopher Davenport^ bom at Cavity 1^99.— fnTerecJ i^to the 
franciscan Order by the name of Franciscus d SimctA Qlard; Provincial of 
hi$ Order in England, and one of the Chief Chaplains to the Queen of King 
Charles II. See Wiiod'i 4^hewt OsoniemeSy s^confl <^ vol.iLp. 6^.] 
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the Inquisition. And it was in those days commonly CHAP. 

said by a Benedictine Monk of the most eminent leam ^-^ — 

ing, who went by the name of Father Leander^ " that 
" if any member of the Church of England would, 
^^ in the way of confession, assure him, that for all his 
^^ i^inions in religion he would very willingly submit 
^^ them to, and stand to the judgment of a General 
" Council, when it should be called lawfully, he for 
^^ his {mrt would immediately give him abiolution, 
" and reconcile him to the Church ;** and I am not 
sure that this profession from a man who was well 
thought of, and known to have very little reverence 
for the Pope, did not make impression upon some 
men of good parts ; when he could not but know, 
that upon such a general profession and confession, 
or without an absolute abjuration of the Church of 
England^ he could give him no absolution ; or if he 
did, that, by the rules to which he was subject^ both 
the absolution and reconciliation are void, and of no 
effect. Alas ! those, and the men of that class, know 
little of the Pope's constitution, and how little he is 
to be moved by overtures of reconciliation. 

It is equally unreasonable to expect that the Pope 
will willingly dqmrt from any of those prerogatives^ 
with which his predecessors have been invested, or 
of which they have been possessed fcH^ some hundred 
of years. He sees all his neighbour Princes not only 
positivje in enjoying what their ancestors have left to 
them, without inquiring by what right or title they 
came to it, but solicitous to increase their power, and 
to enlarge their dominions ; and so he easily satisfies 
himself with retaining the authorijty he finds himself 
in possession of, whether he be sure that Christ left 
it him or no. And as other Princes think themselves 

rather 
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C«[AP. rather obliged to provide for their own greatn^si, 
■ - ^ ■ — and the plenty and happiness of their own dominions, 
than to contribute out of their own to make their 
neighbours more at ease, so he looks upon himself as 
trusted to support the Papacy to the full height at 
which he received it, and not in the least degree to 
diminish the state, and revenue, and dependence 
which belongs to himself, to increase and establish 
the peace and security of all the Christian world be- 
sides. How independent' and infallible and supreme 
soever the person of the Pope is, and how uncon- 
trollable soever his authority is, yet it is a Catholic 
doctrine, that he may be deposed if he beconie here- 
tic ; and therefore he is obliged, for his own security, 
never to be suspected to incline to those who have 
withdrawn their obedience from the Church, for what 
reason soever. He knows very well, that consenting 
to any alteration in opinion or practice, to comply 
. with the consciences of pther men, will encourage 
others to make more unreasonable demands. ITiat 
a palpable error and mischief ought not to be re- 
moved to comply with the presumption of a poor 
Friar, was reason enough to restrain Leo the Tenth 
from satisfying Luther in some particulars which 
were agreeable enough to his own judgment and dis- 
cretion. There is nothing more manifest (both by 
the instructions to the several Ambassadors, and by 
the frequent declarations and importunities of the 
Bishops of France and Spain, as well as of Germa- 
ny) than that those kingdoms did desire that the 
Sacrament might be delivered in both kinds ; and 
France as well as Germany did heartily wish that 
the growing and spreading schisms in both nations 
might be composed, by permitting marriage to the 
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Qhrgy, as well as the cup to the Laity ; so that nei- chap. 
ther of those points were theli looked upon by those — '-^ — 
Catiiolic countries as contradicticms to Catholic reli- 
gion, nor could tha Pope then have avoided consent^ 
ing to those and other reformations, if he had not 
eluded their importunity by seeming to concur with 
them in opinion of the convenience and benefit of 
what they proposed, and in his inclination to grant 
that himself, out of the plenitude of his own power, 
which would endure long contest, and take up very 
much time in the Council; by which pretence^ 
and the jealousy which he kindled between those 
Princes upon their other pretences and different in- 
terests, he prevailed with them all that those parti- 
culars should be referred by the Council to the de- 
termination of His HoUness, and thereupon consent 
Uiat the Council should be dissolved : after which 
he would never endure either of the particulars to be 
proposed to him ; declaring upon all occasions, in sea- 
son and out of season, in earnest and in jest, that the 
Council itself would have gratified diose Princes and 
nations in what they desired, if they had not known 
that it was not consistent with Catholic religion. 
And now both of them, the single life of the Clergy, 
(with what scandal or wickedness soever accom- 
panied,) and the receiving of the Communion in one 
kind, (how contrary soever to Christian institution,) 
arc looked upon as main pillars of the Catholic &ith, 
and no proposition in Calvin is less consistent with 
the Roman religion, than the violation of either of 
those particles. 

Hie other expedient towards reconciliation, by aimpossibi- 
General Council, administers less of hi^^ because ing^c^lil 

*|.ral Council 
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CHAP, it 1$ in a degree impossible. For the proof whereof, 
•before we shall make use of other arguments that are 



to Any cf • 

fectuai pur- demonstrative, we may urge the judgment of a late 
''^^* Pope himself; for his own approbation and licensing 
makes what is so approved and licensed to be his own. 
Not for " Cardinal Fallavicini hopes (which may be well 
Miivid. called the judgment of Pope Alexander the Se-; 
"'"**" venth) that the reading his History of the Council of 
Trent, granting it should produce no other fruit, will 
yet remove a scandal common enough among zea- 
lous but inexperienced persons in civil aflmirs, which 
is, why in this age Pc^s do not assemble Councils 
as they used formerly to do, as the canons do enjoin, 
and as the restoration of our decaying and sinking 
discipline seems to require. ** Without doubt,** says 
he, (for I use no other words than his own,) ** who- 
^^ ever reads the successes of this last Council, even 
** in those things wherein Suave and I do not dis- 
" agree, will find, that in the mystical heaven of the 
** Church there is no conjunction harder to be made, 
^^ or, being once made, of a more dangerous influence, 
" than a General Synod ; so that, as long as the 
" course of tiie world shall go on as it does,** (this 
was said not above a dozen years since, and there 
appears no alteration since that time,) ^^ an attempt- 
" ing it in extreme necessity would be a perfect 
^^ tempting of God, and sut^h an asselttbly would 
^^ make the Church run an evident risk of having its 
" flock scattered C and so, according to his usual un- 
wariness, he proceeds to the^ use of other arguments, 
the strength whereof chiefly implies, that it would 
be very inconvenient and mischievous to the Pope 
that there should be any General Council convened ; 
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which^ as I ^aid before, is the best, if not the only chap. 
argument, which prevails with most men to believe — '-^ — 
that it would produce much good* 

But, whatever other men may think or say^ it 
must seem very strange, especially to Catholics, who 
are persuaded to think that their religion andjDhurch 
ita^lf is founded very deep in the authority and an- 
tiquity of General Councils^ which destroyed and 
rooted up all tliose thorns and briars^ the heresies 
and impieties which were like in its ii^ancy to have 
choked religion, and to have rendered it utterly un- 
fruitful, and which have given and preserved all that 
vigour which hath sustained it ever since ; it must, 
I say, seem strange to all such Catholics, to hear. it 
said by a Pope, or a Cardinal with the Pope^s appro- 
bation, ^^ that the attempting to call a General Coun- 
'^ ci), as long as the course of the world goes as it 
*^ now does, would be a perfect tempting of God ;** 
and ^^ that such an assembly would make the Church 
" run an evident risk of having its jBock scattered." 
If this appears scandalous to. the . ordinary rank of 
Catholics, how much deeper impression must it 
make upon .all those (whoj we may re^tsonably con- 
ceive, will amount to a major part of^^e ^Loman com- 
munion) who do really believe that a General Coun- 
cil is the only repi^esentative ofrthe Churel), ^nd hath 
the supreme jurisdiction to depose the Pope? And 
whosoever submits to the Councils <^ Constance and 
Basil do so believe. And will not all these men be apt 
to, think, that those men, who wiU have no General 
Synods, would have no other Church than what is 
comprehended within the sole person of the Pope,, 
and would rather be virithout the promise made by 
our Saviour to his Church, than that it should be 
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CHAP, understood tl^ be made to any other representa- 
—^ — tive? 



Other rea- HowevcT, (thoueh not for the CardinaPs reasons,) 

sons for its _, -^i ^i • t'«i 

impottibi- 1 do With some confidence conceive that it is de- 
*^* monstrable to be utterly impossible that a General 

Council can ever be lawfully called, or assemble to 
any purpose; unless it were possible that a Council 
could first meet to determine what another Council 
should or could do, or what submission should be 
paid to it when it is assembled. 

It is not because no single person doth or can as- 
sume, or indeed pretends to the power of calling 
it, in such a manner and quality as those Emperors 
confessedly had, who summoned those four first 
(Ecumenical Councils, which are received, and I 
think submitted to, by all Christians, and who were 
the Sovereigns of all those Prelates who were con- 
vened to meet, and could therefore compel them to 
meet, and could likewise compel all Christians (for 
all Christians were their subjects too) to submit, and 
yield obedience to their decrees ; whereas no Em- 
peror, nor die P<^ himself, (who claims absurdly 
the sole power to call and to diss<^ve all Councils,) 
doth presume of pretend to call the Prelates who 
are subjects to other Princes to attend in those 
Councils against, or without their own Sovereigns' 
consent ; so that those meetings must be (whatever 
the stile of the sisnnmons is, as that*of the Council bf 
Trent was an original) by a general consent of Sove^ 
reign Princes, before they do any thmg ; and tiben, 
when they have dcme all they can, there must be 
another consent and approbation and reception, by 
the same Sovereign Princes, before any of their sub- 
jects are bound to yield obedience to the decrees. 

I do 
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I do uot state the impossibility ^f the meeting CHAP. 

in a General Council from hence, how great soever '- — 

the dijOEkvlties appear to be ; for it is possible, and 
bitt possible, that all Christian Prince, even when 
aU the world is Christian, may agree and consent 
to send their several Prelates, or so many of them 
aQ are fit, to represent their national Churches, to 
be present in a General Council ; for we may law- 
fully expect in that ccaajuncture, when all the world 
is Christian, that there will be another spirit of 
meekness and charity in all of them, than is yet 
discovered to be in many of them. But the impos^ 
sibility will consist in not finding a place where this 
General Council can hope to meet, and from thence 
return to give an account to their Princes and their 
People, who sent them, of what hath been deter-r 
mined* 

It must be a convenient place, where all who 
are Christians at present, (which, God knows^ is 
but a very little part of the world,) and all who we 
are to believe will be Christians, may meet ; that is, 
all mankind that inhabits the world ; of the magni* 
tude whereof we have no ratiomyl rules to judge by ; 
and Qur e%ftm^RCt leads us into despair of eyer hav- 
ing any knowledge of it^ by the very little that any 
of those have attained who have spent their wh(^ 
lives in the inquiry, and going from province to 
province and from kingdom to kingdom ; most 
whereof have never returned to let their friends 
know what they have seen; and they who have 
given the largest account have seen so little of any 
of thfr four quarters o£ the world, that we have re^ 
cfiived very Uttle information from them^ otherwise 
than for tiie satisfiKtion of a lawfrd and innocei^jt cu<^ 
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CHAP, riosity, of wliich there is no end or satiety. And if 
there were no other argument than this to convince 



and confiite,the illimited and extravagant ambition 
o[ the Pope, it would be enough to make the impos- 
sibility manifest, that our Saviour could leave any 
such single person for the administration of so Isurge 
a jurisdiction, of which he can receive neither ac- 
count or information in the whole current of his life, 
though it should be much longer than any of those 
Vicars have lived. 
Rcfuitof Indeed, if we shall confine our General Council 
riesofthe ouly to the Prelates of the Latin Church, (which 
r^thy^ would be an ill argument to prove the divine institu- 
imdc^t ^^^^ of the Universal Bishop,) we may then resort to 
Ml pjoiavi- the CardinaFs authority, and, from the reading the 
History of the Council of Trent, and from the other 
as authentic records of that convention, conclude, 
that if there be^ not a simple and direct, there is a 
presumptive and rational imppssibility, that any such 
Council as, even with that restriction, can be calfed 
General, will ever meet; and if it should, that it 
would ever be effectual towards the peace and union 
of the Church. We may all know, if we will take 
the pains, how much all Catholic Princes did c|esire 
Smd resolve to reform the exorbitancies and corrup- 
tions of the Court of Rome, and to abridge the ex- 
cessive personal power of the Pope himself, when for 
so many years they called for, and at last even com- 
pelled him to consent to, a General Council ; which 
was by a thousand ai^tifices eluded, corrupted, and 
made ineffectual, as soon as it was convened at 
Trent; and which, by the proceedings and discove- 
ries then made, hath convinced the world, 1st, that 
it is impossible that even that part of iiie Christian 
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Church can reasonably hope to meet in any General CHAP; 
Council ; 3dly, that in any assemblies of that kind^ 
the* Pope presiding^ (except it be with such limita^ 
tions as he wiH never consent Unto,) he will sa-»- 
crittee the peoce^ and happiness^ and piety of all par-* 
ticutar kingdoms and nations to his own private in«- 
terest, ambition, and tyranny; 3dly, that Ae fic- 
tion and emulation between the Catholic Prinoet * 
will never suffi^r those assemblies to contribute to the 
lessening and restraining the Pope*s authority, how 
grievous soever it is to themselves, and how much' 
soever they resolve to controul it by their own acts 
of power in their own dominions, or any where else, 
and how much soever they contemn it with reference 
to conscience and religion ; bedause it would look 
like a public coihpliance with the Protestants. And 
the^ three conclusions are notorious and manifest in 
that excellent history written by Pfa Pado, the Ve- 
ne^an, of the proceedings in thit Council, and no 
less • in the bitter, tirutent, and voluminous answer 
which the Cardinal Pallavicini hath puMished against 
that history ; and ■ in which latter Work (besides the 
refiitations and ootitradictiont^ which are in the most 
minute and frivok>its pairttculars, as the day i» of the 
month when die congregations were held, and the 
number of the persons present, or opposing each other, 
and the Kke) the artifices and uningenuity of the Court 
of Rome, and 'the un^ilterable principles of tibe policy 
thereof, with their imposing upon the Bishops wh6 
are their subjects, and their palpable corrupting and 
buying the votes of others who are the subjects of 
other states, the corrupt designs and intrigues^ of all 
tiie CatlK>lic Princes to compass some design of their 
own, and their absolute command over the con*« 
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c UAP. sciences of their own Bishops and Clei^, and lastly^ 



X 



-the liberty which all Princes reserve to thraiselves ta 
receive or reject, according to their own will and 
pleasure, all that shall be resolved and concluded in 
those Councils, are as evident and aj^ierent as in the 
other. So that in truth the long labours of that Car- 
dinal (though he confesses he hath built upon an- 
other man's foundation) have rather furnished us 
with an addition and supplement of many useful re- 
cords and memorials which were wanting to the 
other, than weakened the &ith or credit of the other, 
in whatsoever of importance that was delivered by 
him. 
CathoKc Not to spcak of the factions artifices and sinister 
down'by contrivaBces which are unavoidable in all popular as- 
ciUf Trent semblies^ and of which some of the Fathers complain- 
Sg^h^t ^ *^^* there was too much even in some of those 
K)ni who wliich are acknowledged by all to be CEcumenieal, it 
nions con- is morallv impossible that there can ever be expect- 
by the ed a General Council to be assembled together, that 
^^' shall be equal and indifferent for the decision and 
determination of all |x>int8 in controversy, which al- 
ready are, or hereafter may grow, in misters of reli- 
gion. Let there be such an agreement in the calling 
it that it shall meet and come together, the first 
great controversy that must be determined must be 
the preeminence and power which the Bishc^ o£, 
Rome assumes and would usurp over the rest ; and 
that point is like to find a very righteous decision by. 
the impudent, absurd, and unnatural exclusion of 
whole Christian kiogdcnns and states from being pre- 
sent, and having places and votes m those Councils 
which are to argue judge and determine from 
whence the true cause of the schism and «ep%ratiQ|i, 
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hath proceeded, and where the greatest errors in CHAP, 
doctrine or practice are received and countenanced^ — — — 
Whereas, in those primitive Councils in which any 
heresies have been examined considered and coti-^ 
demned, as the Arian, Eutychian, and the rest, those 
Bish6ps who were known to be Arians, or tainted 
with the other heresies, were all present, and had 
their places in those Councils with the other Bi*' 
shops, and ai^ued, debated, and so defended their 
own assertions, and gave their own free votes in the 
scrutiny, when by the major part their opinions were 
condemned. But the Council of Trent hath left it 
as a Catholic rule, that no person, who holds any 
opinions which have been condemned by the Pope, 
shall have any place in the Council : so that all ap^ 
peal to Aiture Councils, which hath been the uncon- 
trolled liberty and practice in all the ages of the 
Church, is at once taken away or eluded, and the 
only use of Councils declared impertinent ; since all 
their wisdom and authority is vested in the Pope« 
Upon this ground all the Lutherans, and the rest of 
die refor|fned religion, were excluded, and had no 
other place (^red or allowed to diem in that Coun^ 
cil, but as criminals ; and had liberty rather to de~ 
fend their persons, and answer for their lives, than to 
maintain or justify their doctrine or opinion : and 
Virgerius, the Bishc^ of Capo dlstria, though he 
had been Nuncio for the Pope in Germany, and 
came to that Council as a membe^ of it, because he 
was kndwn to be of Lutiier^s judgment in some 
pointe, could not be admitted to sit there by the Le« 
gates, unless he would first go to Rome^ and justify 
himself to the Pope ; and the Cardinal Pi^lavicinl 
thinks he hath answei:^ it very substantially, when 
, . z z 3 he 
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CHAP, he wys, *' Fenne al Concilio esser amniessofra gmdici 
^ " di quellafede^ dalla qtuUe erravaK"* " He came to 



^^ the Council to be admitted amongst the judges of 
^^ that religion which he contradicted C ^s if it were 
a reasonable thing to oblige a man^ who ha^ a con- 
troversy for his inheritance, to refer the decision to a 
person who makes claim to the same inheritance: 
and so the poor Bishop (to prevent the being sent to 
Rome) was compelled to make his escape into the 
country of the Grisons^ amongst whmn he spent 
the remainder of his life^ and published his work 
in defence of his <^inions. According to this me^ 
thud they proceeded likewise against Ermande, Elec^ 
tor and Archbishop of Cologne, without suffering 
him to take his place in the Council as a member <^ 
it. So that nobody can wonder that no Protestant 
kingdom, or province, ob person, can look upon that 
little convention (which in many sessions, wherein 
they pronounced Canons ol faith in points of contro- 
versy, did not exceed the nuipber of fcnrty) as a Ge- 
neral . Council of the Catholic Church, of which it 
had none of the marks essentially necessary to it. 
pittatisfiic Enough hath been said bdbre of the proceedings 
cSuit o?* in this Council ; and therefore I shall only add a 
Sc^^^^^ upott vihstt passed after the eonfilu^ionof it; 
ScCottL ^^ ^Wch the Pope's tergiversation wa» yet mo«e no^ 
cii of Trent, torious and scandalous after the Council waa dis- 
solved^ and the decrees which were passed were to 
tfc confirmed by him. Though the Crowns were 
eluded in all ^ings which they were oootented 
should he re^rred to the Holy Chair, upon the as- 
surance they .had of satisfaction ; and though the 

* Para I. lilx.vii pag. 590. 
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Bishops had been likewise prevailed upon to leave chap. 
their ^W dk^muniy and their residency, (upon which*— -^-^ — 
they had with so much reason and obstinacy insist^ 
ed,) to the same determination, upon the same pro- 
mises ; yet there were many Canons passed by the 
Council itself for the reformation of several corrup- 
tions in the Court of Rome, of which the Princes 
and the Prelates had complained so loudly, and the 
Popes themselves had, in their several Bulls for call« 
ing the Council, confessed t6 need reformation; and 
therefore the Council could not avoid consenting 
thereunto. The Reformation cut off many fees and 
emoluments from the Datary, and all other offices of 
the Court, and abridged much of the power of those 
officers ; so that they who had bought their offices 
at a vast expence of money found that by these new 
Canons half or more of their annual profits, accord- 
ing to their usual computation, were absolutely taken 
away and remitted ; which put the whole Court into 
such an uproar, that the Pope was petitioned, that 
he would by no means confirm those canons, which 
very many of the College of Cardinals thought it 
very unjust for him to do, and the Pope himself de- 
dared a marvellous aversion thereunto, and exceed- 
ingly blamed and inveighed against his Legates for 
having consented, and thereby exposed him to so 
great a reproach, as the consenting or not consenting 
must inevitably bring upon him. 80 that the Le- 
gates, who, during the whole time that the Council 
sat, sustained the burden of all the complaints and 
re]H*oaches which the Ambassadors of the Princes 
and States and the Bishops every day laid upon 
them, and had with admirable dexterity and address 
declared all things which might seem to trench upon 
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CHAP, the supreme authority of His Holiness^ were now 
— ^ — put to undergo a new mortification at Rome^ when 



and where they expected all imaginable applause and 
reward. A Consistory was called^ where the P<^ 
himself declared his dislike of what had been yielded 
to in the Council, and that he was resolved never to 
confirm all that was there done ; and thereupon he 
appointed a congregation of the Cardinals, who were 
possessed with his own prejudice, to peruse and con- 
* sider all the Canons which had been made in the 
Council, and to select those which were fit for his 
confirmation ; and the rest should remain uncon- 
firmed ; which was the best expedient that they 
could think of to satisfy the Roman Court, as well as 
the Christian Church. 
Cof^l' After much time spent in tliis consultation, Cardi- 

Hon of the *^ ' 

ctnons by nal [Morone*]» who had been one of the Legates, de- 
and for ' sired His Holiness well to weigh the consequence of 
J^^ ^^ the resolution he seemed to be inclined to ; — that he 
would remember the importunity which the Chris^ 
tian world had used for many years that a General 
Council might be called, not more for the extin* 
guishing the heresies, which were grown up in -the 
Church by Luther in Germany, and Zuinglius 
amongst the Swiss, than for the reformii^ many 
abuses which had slipt into the Court of Rome ;*-^ 
that Clement the Seventh, though he called not the 
Council, acknowledged publicly those abuses to be 
so great and so scandalicais, that he. was resolved to 
begin with the reformation of those before he would 
call a Council, and appointed a congregation of Car- 

a [Morane, Ser Hittoria del Concilio Tridentifto di P. Soave, p, 798. edit, 
fpl. Land. J6I9 ., 
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dinals to consider and prepare what was necessary CHAP. 

towards that reformation ; — that the two Popes sue ' — 

ceeding, and also His Holiness in whose time the 
Council was convened and sat, had by their Bulls 
taken notice how absolutely necessary it was to pro- 
ceed in that reformation, as well as in the doctrine 
that concerned the Heretics ; — that the importunity 
used in that Council, by the Ambassadors of Princes 
lor that reformation, was at least equal to the con-- 
cemment they seemed to have in the spreading of 
the heresies ; — that His Holiness would call to mind 
the trouble and perplexity he was often in, out of the 
aj^rehension of several particulars, pressed with great 
passion by the Prelates of Spain and Portugal, as 
well as of those of Germany and France, that the 
right and authority of the Sacred Chair would be in- 
vaded; — and how solicitous and impatient he had been 
that an end might be put to the Council, since there 
was too much cause to fear that there would be want 
of moderation in it ; — ^that by God'^ blessing, and 
their punctual observation of his wise instructions, 
they had put an end to all his fears and apprehen- 
sioi^, with the consent of the Emperor, Kings, and 
Princes, and the general approbation of the Christian 
world, which expected to receive tthe fruit and bene- 
fit of so many years consultation ia the peace and 
tranquillity they should enjoy in the Church ; and all 
this ¥dthout the least prejudice to, or diminution of, 
his Apostolical power and jurisdiction ; — and that if 
after all this, and when all men were prepared to 
submit, and to be obedient to what the Council had 
determined, His Holiness should now make such a 
distinction between the Acts and Canons of the Coun- 
cil^ as to confirm some, and reject others, he would 

z z 4 himself 
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CHAP. hioMelf minister occasion to revive the controversy 
— i-^-— upon 'the power of General Councils, which there 
had been a great inclination in the Council to have 
vindicated, and which they had with much trouble 
and dexterity declined and diverted; and, by rcgect- 
ing sonle of the Canons, he would make the validity 
of the rest, which he should confirm, doubtfld, and 
tiable to be disputed; of which the Heretics woi;dd 
make great benefit and mirth, whilst the Emperor, 
Kings, and Princes, would be so much unsatisfied 
and scandalized, that he must expect a new and joint 
importunity from them all, that he would call a new 
Council, both to interpret the Acts of this, and sup- 
ply the defects of it ; all which might be prevented 
by his confirmation of all the Acts which had been 
transacted there, without distinction, or seeming un* 
satisfied in any particular: and this could not but 
give ample contentment to all kingdoms and coun- 
tries abroad, which would be abundantly pleased, 
when they should see all the Canons of the Council 
now made valid by his final decree and confirmation, 
and published to the world ; nor could it produce 
the least prejudice or inconvenience to the Court of 
Rome, or the officers thereof, who thought them- 
selves most concerned ; for, he said, that there had 
been care taken in the penning those Canons which 
related to reformation in such ambiguous terms, and 
with those doubtful expressions, that th^ would al« 
ways want an interpretation ; and they who were in 
the sense they conceived it to receive a benefit by 
the same, were no more competent interpreters of 
that sense than they were who were to undergo the 
damage : so that in all cases the af^peal must still be 
to His Holiness, who would give sudi an interpreta- 
tion 
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^on as should be just and equitabk; whereby, he CHAP* 
said, in a very, short time all things would be as they — '-^ — 
were. The Pope easily comprehended the reason 
and consequence of what had been said, and imme- 
diately called for all the Canons, and confirmed them 
without farther hesitation ; and it fell out as had 
been foretold by the Cardinal, and, after some few 
short contests, and interpretation given^ all things re- 
mained as they were, and there was never any fruit 
or benefit from any of those Canons of reformation. 

By all that hath been said, it may appear to any National 
dispassioned man, how impossible it is that there the best 
can ever any such Council meet in the future, thatSI^r*" 
oan with any reason be looked upon as General, for^^f^^J^ 
all the Christians of the world ; and if such a one 
could meet, how impossible it would be to agree 
upon such a practice of religion as all parts should 
submit, to in all particulars ; that is, it would never 
b^ thought fit that the same thing should be observ- 
ed in. all places, by reason of the difierent customs in 
^veral nations; and therefore every kingdom and 
distinct dominion must fnrovide for its Qwn peace 
and uniformity, by such National Councils as the 
sovereign power shall think fit; in which it will have 
an equal care to provide against any submission to a 
fidreign ^scclesiastical jurisdiction, how limited and re- 
strained soever, as against an invasion by a powerful 
army of his greatest enemy ; and as these National 
Councils have, through the several ages of the 
Church, been the best conservators of Christian reli- 
gion, and sometime {nreserved the purity thereof from 
the corruption of more general assemblies, (as in the 
Arian Heresy,) so the discontinuance and inteftnis- 
Sion of th^n may reasonably be thought a principal 

cause 
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CHAP, cause of some schisms, which haye thereby crept 
— 1^ — into the Church, and hath contributed more than 



any thing else to the extravagant pretences and 
illimited power of the Pope ; which will easily be 
"reduced by renewing the convention of National Sy- 
nods, and is not like so peaceably to be done any 
other way. This the Court of Rome knows very 
well, and is equally soUcitous to prevent such assem- 
blies, as not to be any more importuned for a Gene- 
ral Council, which, by the laws they have pre&cribed 
* ' to it, it is sure never to be, by any who contradicts 
its authority. It was the terror of those frequent 
assemblies in Germany, and the apprehension of the^ 
like in France, which produced that meeting in 
Trent, which the Popes so long opposed, and were 
so hardly brought to consent to at Ikst ; and which 
by the artifice of the Popes, upon the jealousy be- 
tween the Crowns of France and Spain, and the 
equal jealousy of the Emperor towards all three, was 
conduded without doing any thing which was ex- 
pected it would have done. Nor was the Pope in a 
small agony, after the determination thereof, whilst 
the conference was held at Poissy in France, out of 
pure fear that those of the reformed religion should 
obtain any grace from the King, in the straits he 
was then in ; towards the satis&ction of whom, or of 
those in Germany, he never adjudged any other ex- 
. pedient than the fire and the fe^ot, and the utmost 
prosecution and massacre by arms, which shut all 
doors of hope for any moderation from thence. 
Necessity For morc moderate Councils can never proceed 
ntehmrat fr^"^ ^^ Court of Rome,.or be prosecuted with any 
ofthcJc- effect, whilst the emissaries thereof, the Jesuits, are 
admitted into those countries where any moderation 
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is intended to be exercised ; nor doth the one or the CHAP, 
other, in truth, desire or wish (whatever they pre — — - — 
tend) that Protestant Princes should ule more lenity 
to their Catholic subjects, or abate any of the rigour 
that is or hath been used towards them ; but rather 
that they would extend their severity to the utmost. 
Tliey do not think them Catholics enough who live 
peacedbly and civilly with Protestants, and submit to 
their government; they are in great apprehension 
that their conversation and civil offices, and eminent 
piety and justice in their lives, together with the 
benefit and advantage that may redound from their 
conformity^ may at some time work upon them to 
their conversion, and to their conviction that they, 
cannot be good Christians without being good sub- 
jects ; and therefore they had rather tiiat all the 
penalties inflicted by the law upon their lives and 
estates were executed with the utmost severity, hop- 
ing that that would drive them into some bold at- 
tempt against the state, which they foolishly believe, 
if once set on foot, would find such countenance and 
support from Catholic Princes, that they may be able 
either to root out the Protestant religion, or at jeast 
so provide for the indemnity of their own, that they 
shall live with equal freedom in the exercise of their 
religion. And this was the specious imagination 
that led the poor Irish into rebellion, and to forfeit a 
condition in all respects as easy and as pleasant as 
any Catholic subjects enjoy in any part of Etirope ; 
that is, they enjoyed the practice of their reUgion 
without controul, and paid less imposition for the 
support of their government than any Catholic sub- 
jects in the world at this day are liable to, and com^ 
pelled to pay. 

When 
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CHAP. When the King was abroad in exile, under those 

^ — straits and perplexities which all the world hath 

!!!SderViL heard of, (during which time his Roman Catholic 
I^ST***^ subjects, t\yo or three persons of honour only ex- 
Charles u. cepted, shcwcd very little affection to him^ but ap- 
iie» unless plied thcmselves to Cromwell, and those in power, 
b^me that they might live quietly under that government. 
Catholic. ^JjJ^Ij ^y^^y y^^^ willing to submit to, and to give 
any security for their obedience,) some Catholic 
Princes had so good an opinion of the then Pope 
Alexander the Seventh, that they believed, though 
he could not raise armies or provide fleets for an in- * 
vasion of England on the King's behalf, he would 
out of generosity assist a young Prince, driven into 
such exigence, with an aVinual supply for his assist- 
ance, till the two Crowns, by a peace between them- 
selves, might be united for the greater work ; and 
they were induced the rather to this opinion by the 
discourses which h^ was known to have had daring 
his Nunciature in Cologne, which are mentioned be- 
fore ; and hereujK)n he was moved by a Catholic 
Prince, who had himself heard those discourses, that 
His Holiness would obHge this young King to such 
a degree as the opulency of his own condition did 
well enable him to do, which would be a lasting ob^ 
]igati<>n upon him to think well of Catholics, and 
dispose him to be gracious to those of his own sub- 
jects, when God should restore him to his domi- 
nions. ' The Pope answered, that he could not dis- 
pose of the patrimony and goods of the Church to 
the support of heretics ; and asked, what good he 
would do to Catholic religion ? It was answered, tliat 
if by his bounty, and the assistance of Catludic 
Princes, his Majesty should be restored to his king- 

\ dom. 
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dom^ he would infallibly cause those severe laws CHAP, 
which are against Catholics to be repealed, or at least ---J^: — 
restndn the execution thereof. The Pope asked, 
whether the King would become Catholic ? slighting 
all other overtures that were or could be made. And 
it is a known truth, that the Jesuits and the Court 
of Rome feared nothing more upon the King*s happy 
and blessed restoration, than that his Majesty*s gen- 
tle and gracious disposition might incline him to 
consent to the repeal of all those sanguinary laws 
which are in force against the Priests ; and therefore 
did use all their dexterity to divert that grace which 
they knew would lessen the reverence that was paid 
to them, and make it notorious to the world that 
they are not under so sharp a persecution as they 
would be thought to be. Nor will any indulgence 
be grateful to them without an entire conversion of 
the nation to them, and a submission to the Papal 
tyranny, which they do as|uredly promise to th€ni<^ 
selves. And this confidence can no other way be 
abated than by an absolute indispensable banishment 
of the Jesuits, who industriously plant other c^i* 
nions in the hearts of their pro8el3rtes than what per* 
tein to Catholic religion, and such a resignation ia 
and dependence upon the Papal power, as is incon* 
sistent with thdr duty and obedienee to the King. 
Whereas other ecclesiastical orders, at least particu-^ 
lar persons of the secular and regular Clargy, (the 
Jesuits excepted,) may be easily found out, who are 
o£ peaceable and quiet dtspomtions, who will give 
that security to the State for their obedience which 
ean be desired, and renounce any other dependence 
upon any superior^ but such as the King shall aj>» 
point t0 govern over them. This would quickly in^ 

duce 
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CHAP, duce such a temper into the hearts of all the RomacB 

^ — CathoHcs who shall inhabit in his Majesty's domi* 

nions, that there will be Kttle cause to doubt any de- 
fection from them^ after they have so solemnly re- 
nounced all foreign dependence and subjection. 
Reasons for How long soevcr the indulgence of Princes, and a 
all the Eng. mistaken charity, from the present professions of the 
manCa- Romau Catholics, and their peaceable behaviour, 
I^^SiS *^^^' ^^*^^ ^^® exacting this security, so long there 
the Pope's ghall remain distrusts and jealousies between the 
cy. King and that party of his subjects ; the Crown not 

being able long to defend itself from the importunity 
of the rest of his subjects, that the laws in force may 
be put in execution against those who confess such a 
dependence upon a foreign power, that they may not 
give the same security for their fidelity to their na- 
tural Prince, which all their other fellow subjects 
do ; or from their jealousy of his affection for his not 
complying with them in iheir so just and necessary 
a demand. And the Roman Catholics themselves, 
who are for the present without those pressures, wiU 
consider, that the indulgence under whkjh they en- 
joy their present ease is founded only upon the gen^r 
tie and unjealpus temper (^ the King, which may be 
shaken and changed by several accidents whid^ may^ 
fall out ; and will, for their better security,- use all 
the arti^ces which occur to them to ^n protectioa 
from those who seem most like to be Me to disturb 
them, by mingling with some discontented party, 
without farther design, at first, than to save them- 
selves harmless, and to make the protection of the 
King the more available to them ; yet in short time 
will they give real jealousy to that power which can 
only protect them ; and then this sovereign remedy^ 

must 
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must be applied with rougher circumstances, than in C H a P. 
a calm and a quiet coniuncture it might be. Where ^1— 

If the Ca. 

as if it were in such a season positively and reso-thoUcs ^u 
lutely pressed, and no other expedient allowed to ab-jl^^^^^ 
solve the Roman Catholics from the many penalties ™y*Vj 
which are already in force, and provided for them, ^^c penal- 

^111.111 • 11 ^tiesagiiiut 

than by their absolutely renouncing all manner otthem. 
authority or power in the Church of Rome, or in the 
Pope, to lay any commands upon them, and all kind 
of obedience from them to such commands within 
the King's dominions ; and that, upon their giving 
that security of their allegiance and fidelity, all other 
penalties might be for the present suspended ; it is 
more than probable, that the most considerable part 
of the Roman Catholics woi}ld find, that no kind of 
dependence upon or relation unto the Bishop t>f 
Rome is of the essence of Catholic religion, or em- 
braced by any other Catholics in any other manner 
than as they are directed by the laws of the kingdom 
or country in which they live to be subject unto, 
and therefore they would gladly redeem themselves 
from so many disadvantages, by giving that earnest 
of their feith, as all other subjects do: and they 
¥^]|uld find enough of their best Clergy to concur 
with them in the practice, and support them in their 
resolution. And it is then as probable, that the 
/State, upon the observation of the truth of their pro- 
fessions, would by degrees repeal those severe and 
rigid penalties, and reserve only some such distinc- 
tion of them from other subjects as might only re- 
tain them to their practice, without prejudice and re- 
proacli to them. For if that subjection to the Pppe 
were once disclaimed and rooted out, their other 
errors are not dangerous to the State ; and would; 

sooner 
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CHAP, sooner be discovered and reformed by themselves, if 
— ^-^ — they were out of that captivity which deprives then^ 
of the use of their own senses, and divests them of 
the faculties of their own understandings ; and tlie 
world would quickly discover that, if the Papal ty- 
ranny were universally ^shaken off. 
When ft). If the authority of sovereign Princes were thus 
diction ^vindicated within their several dominions, and no ft)- 
Aw^^o ^^ff^ jurisdiction admitted to exercise any power 
^ffer from ^y^^ their subjccts, nor any subjects suffered to have 
Wished le- thc Icast dependence or recourse to any foreign 
tlS^state power; and if their own persons and power were 
sj^^yad- ^fau^ secured by a mutual alliance and defence of 
Sc TOm^ each other. Princes would then easily agree what in- 
mon priTi- dulgcncc they would allow to such other subjects,^ 
subjects, who are of a contrary religion to what is established 
by their laws, when they might grant such an indul- 
gence without any danger to the peace of their do* 
minions. For it is neither agreeable to policy nor to 
piety, to wish or imagine that Christians wiU live 
without the exercise of their religipn, how penal so- 
ever it is to them ; or that they should be permitted 
to live any where, where they piay not likewise be' 
permitted to do whatsoever their religion obliges 
them to do ; and it would then easily and quickly 
appear, how many scruples they now entertain, in all 
professions of religion, which are no parts of their re-^ 
ligion, by their then casting theip out. We have^ 
seen how, under the disadvantages of so many laws,^ 
many Roman Catfiolics, of the Clergy as well as the 
Laity, have taken the oath of allegiance, and written in 
defence of it, to the great offence and •jeal€>usy of the. 
Court of Rome : and it may be reasonably pi^sumed 
that very many more would have been convinced 19 

this^ 
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this point, if they had found that a proportionable Chap. 

&your of the State had attended that ingenuity and — 

submission. But the law having made no distinction 
between Catibolics, (they who would take theJ oath^ 
being as punishable for going to mass, as they who 
refused the oaths,) it is no wonder, that they would 
not expose themselves to the reproach of many Ca-^ 
tholics, and the censures of their own ecclesiastics^ 
when they found not the more protection from Pro-^ 
testants ; and when Priests themselves were at the 
same time excommunicated for taking the oath of al-^ 
legiance, and condemned to greater penalties for the 
discharge of their function in saying mass. 

When the State, upon their making themselves en-Eccicsiatti. 
tirely subjects, by giving mat security for their loy-^ ere should 
alty and allegiance which other subjects do, shall forS^^ca- 
likewise receive them as subjects in all other re-*^^J^j^jJ^ 
spects, and eive them the same protection and privi-«*°'*°f*« 

i ' o , , ^ * sovereign 

leges that all ouiers enjoy, it may also be reasonably power» 
hoped, that they will study their religion better, than leaving 
to want the full protection of their natural sovereign ^ppH^'^y 
for paying half obedience to another sovereign, ^ponj^^*^ 
whom by the laws of God they have no dependence, 
and to whom by the laws of the kingdom they are 
to disclaim any subjection. In order to which, the 
State shall do well to take care that they be provided 
with ecclesiastical teachers, of the mildest and most 
peaceable dispositions, by the adtnission of the sove- 
reign vpower, without leaving them to be supplied by 
^ foreign mission; which will always supply such 
men who shall be more solicitous to advance that iki- 
terest than the peace of their country, because they 
have 1^ greater dependence upon it. Whereas, if a 
competent number of such persons were with some 
^ 3 a formality 
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CHAP. foiT»ality tdmitted by the State upon due exi»nina- 
■ .. -■ , tion of their principles, and such encouragement 
thereupon, that they should not find themseh^a m 
danger of being c^xposed to that, power they sfa»U 
0140^ renounce ; it. is probable Uiere would be mai^ 
found of gre^t fidelity to their country, and who 
wpuld not be shaken therein by any censures wliat-. 
soever ; and the State would thereby be sure to 
fcmow aJl who should presume to come into the counr^ 
try without leave, and to exclude those who are of 
turbulent and. unpeaceable dispositions. And if Ca-^ 
tbolic Princes were induced to make this prudent 
provision for their own security, they would clearly 
tM^er&tand the humour and nature of all their sub- 
jects ; and Catholics^ who live in the dominions dS 
Protestaxit Princes would depsurt from those tenet& 
which the essence and purity of their religion da not 
obKge them to maintain, and which are as inconve-. 
nieitt to. themsdVes, a& to the States whemn they 
Uve; wad suchPBotestants as live in the dominiona 
aiid under the protection of Catholic Prim^es woukl 
he* easily induced^ to reform such parts of their' re- 
formation^ as the conacience or int^ests of several 
powerful instruments, who contributed to the re^ 
formation, (and without whose assistance tb^ could 
not have vindica4:ed those necessary truths,) obliged 
them to admit intx> their constitutions ; and who, b^ 
the abatement of those passions with which their 
predecessor* were unreasonably transported, and by 
the improvement of very good and useful teaming^ 
wherein many of them abound, and the conversation 
ijidth learned, and prudent, and pious persons, i^i^to* 
are. of another persuasion, (and who did heretolope 
more industriously avoid the company or acqu^int^' 

ance 
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ance with each other, than the diseases or dangers CHAP. 

which would most inevitably accompany their con- — 

tentions,) do now discern, that whatsoever is abso^ 
hitely necessary to the service of God, and to the sa- 
tisfaction of any sincere and well informed con- 
science, may be still retained ; without many of 
those affected excesses, which give most offence and 
scandal to the lawful government under which they 
live, and as much to many of their neighbours, who 
have more effectually concurred with them in all par- 
ticulars of a solid reformation ; and which in trutb 
do but serve to excuse and assist their adversaries in 
charging them with many too just reproaches. • 

This would be the way, and the only way, to make 
the practice of religion flourish amongst Christians, 
without any violation of Christian charity; and, the 
uncharitableness of all &ction being removed, there 
would remain such an innocence and integrity in the 
heart, as would make our religion acceptable to God; 
and when no mischievous action doth necessarily re- 
sult from our opinions, how erroneous soever, we 
should be no more offended with each other for those 
differences, than for the distinct colour of our eyes, 
or hair. 

MOULINS, 

12 th February 167^. 
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oath he made, never to suffer his 
kindred to come to Rome, 602. 
enriches his family, 604. his con* 
duct towards the Duk^ de (Jrc- 
quy in consequence of the affray 
between the Corsican guard and 
the Duke's servants, 611. sends 
Rasponi to France, 622. resolves 
upon war with France, 625. his 
submission to the King of France, 
628. the humiliation to which he 
was exposed by the treaty of Pi- 
sa, ibid, furtbier circumstances of 
humiliation, 631. employs the 
latter end of bis Pontificate in 
enriching himself and his family', 
636, refuses to assist Charles I f . 
King of England, in his exile, un- 
less lie would become Catholic, 
704. 

Alonso, King of Arragon, adopted 
by Jane Queen of Naples, 65^. 
afterwards disowned by her, ibid, 
3 A 4 threatens 
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threatens the Pope with calling a 
Council^ 653. the Pope obliged 
to give him the investiture of Na- 
ples and Siciljy ibid, 

^teria. Cardinal de, not allowed by 
Pope Innocent VIII. to renounce 
his cap, 289. 

Altieri, Cardinid. Vide C|emen( X. 

^va, Duke of, his advice to Charles 
V. respecting the treatment of 
his prisoner, Francis I. of France, 
314. marches against th^ Pope, 
358. his letter to the Pope, 359. 
besieges Rome, 361. submission 
of the Pope to him, 362. sent 
into the Low Countries, 374. 

Amadco, Duke of Savoy, elected 
Pope, 253. 

Ambrose, St. his Missal retained at 
Milan notwithstanding the Pope's 
Bull, 66^. 

Amour, Monsieur St. his account 
of the proceedings at Rome upon 
the dispute of the Japsenists and 
Jesuits, 576. 

Anacletus. Vide L^n. 

Anacletu^, whether the same with 
Cletus doubtful, 14. 

Ancona given to the Popes, 62. 

Angelo, St. Cardinal Giovanni. 
Vide Pius IV. 

Angelopolitana, Bifhop of, goes to 
Rome to complain of the pro- 
ceedings of the Jesuits in the 
West Indies, 586. forbidden by 
the Pope to return to his See, 
and translated ^ another Bir 
fliopric in the most desert part 
. of Spain, 587. 

Annates, origin of this payment, 
95. when first imposed upon the 
Galilean Church, 260. 

Anthems, Pppe, his ordinance re^ 
specting the election of a Pope, 
SO. 

Antioch. Vide Council. 

Antonio, Cardinal, requests per- 
mission of the Duke of Modena 
to march ai^ army through his 
territories, 551. his proceedings 
in the conclave wherein Innocent 
X. is elected, 564, 565. flies in 
disguise intp France, 566. his 
^old reception in France, 569. 
returns to Rome in triumph, 572. 

Appeals to Rome allowed by Lewis 
King of France, 76. origin of ap- 



l^als to the Pope in cases of mar* 
riage, 103. 

Arianism suppressed by the £n»- 
peror Coastantine against the 
will of the Pope, 56. s 

Arimathea, Joseph of, reported to 
have first intn)daced Christianity 
into Prituin, 18. 

Arius, his writings ordered to bt 
burnt, 22. 

Aries. Vide Council. 

Armenia, King of, his yoyage to 
Rome and re<;eptiop there, 135. 

Arragon and Castile under an iotei^ 
diet, 179. 

Afragon, kingdom of, becomes tri* 
butary to the Pope, 137. 

Arunde) House, meeting at, after 
the Restoration, to agree upon an 
oath (hat might giv^ satistactioil 
\o the King, 6^9. broke up withr 
out cqming to a^iy conclusion^ 
67a 

Augsburgh, peace of, 3^6. 

Augustin sent by the Pope to sup^ 
press the ^^rian heresy, ^0. 

Avignon, tlie principahty of, pur- 
chased by Clement VI. for the 
Church, 214. sei^d by XiCwis 
XIV,j516, 



Balue, Cardinal de, his arrest and 
imprisonment for eleven years ii| 
Castile, 266. disputes between 
t^e King of France and the Pope 
about the ptiode of his trial, ibid. 
sent by Pop^ Innocent VIII. Le- 
gate to Charles VIIL qf France, 
277. 

Barbarossa driv^ from (he go- 
vernment of Tunis by Charks V. 

sn. 

Barberini, Cardinal, VJde Frandt- 
co. 

Bardini, Berpardo, assas^ates Ju- 
lian de Medici;, 271. flies to Con- 
stantinople, 27^. deliver^ into 
the hands of Lorepzo de Medici 
by thp* Emperor of the Tnrks. 
ibid. . 

Baroncello, Tribiue, deposed and: 
put to death by Nicolao Lauren- 
tio, 215. ^ 

Baronius writes/ a reply to the Ve- 
netiui 
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netian Senate*s answer to the 
Pope's Bull, 500. 

fiaith^lemi, St. massacre of, 497. 

^ approved by Gregory XIII. 655. 

Basil. Vide Council. 

Beaufort, Duke de, commands the 

' expedition to the island of Can- 

dia, in the object of which, through 

^''his own rashness, he ^s, and is 
killed, 642, 643. 

Beauvais. Vide Council. 

Beauvais, Bishop of, taken prisoner 
by Richard I. 132. 

Bucket, Thomas k, affair of, 122. 

Bellanninus writes a reply to die 
Venetian Senate** answer to the 
Pope's Bidl, 500. 

Benedict III. his election approved 
by Lewis II. 83. 

Benedict V. Po{>e, his tumultuous 

' election, 88. died in prison, ibid. 

Benedict VI. Pope, hanged, 89. 

Benedict IX. Pope, deposed for his 
crimes, 90. 

Benedict XII. endeavours to re- 
move from Avignon to Rome, 
204. his conduct towards France 
and England, 205. his exemplary 
jubtice;^ ^06. interdicts certain 
towns in Flanders, 208. his char 
rapter, 209. 

Benedict XIII. Pope, his subtilties 
to avoid consenting to resign the 

' Papacy, 233. besieged in Avig- 
non, 234. his haughty conduct 
after he had estabtished himself 
in the Papacy, 236. his collusive 

' proceedings with Gregory XII. 
237. fate of his Bull to prevent 
the King of France from with- 
4raw)ng his obedience, 238. de- 
prived of the Papacy by the 
Council of Constance, 246. his 
death. 249. 

Berengarius, th^ process and effect 
of bis opinions in France, 98. 

Pemard, St. prevails upon Lewis 
VII. to engage in person in a 
Crusade, 119. preaches against 
the Albigenses, 120. importuned 
by Lucius tl. to go hunself in 
person to the Holy Land, which 
his Monks would riot suffer, ibid. 

Bernardo, Kine of Italy, his impri- 
sonment and death, 77. 

^ziers, slaughter there by the Cru- 
saders, 139. 



Bishops, debates in the Council of 
Trent respecting their institution 
and power, 392. 

Bishops of the Eastern Church dis- 
regard the repi«hensions of Pope 
JtUius, 23. 

Bishops of France in the earlier 
ages, their character, 102. 

Bishop of Rome. Vide Pope. 

Boniface. Vide Wenfrid. 

Boniface VIII. Pope, his disputes 
with Edward I. who resists hit 
authority, 183: his disputes with 
the Emperor Albert, 184. and 
with PhDip of France, 185. said 
to be killed, ibid, manner of his 
death doul)tful, 188. his charao* 
ter, 189. 

Boniface IX. Pope, his character, 
229. endeavours to put an end tp 
the Papal schism, 230. 

Books prohibited become dearer, 
and men more curious to read 
them, 531. 

Borghese, Cardinal. Vide Paul V. 

Borgia, C«sar, surpassed his father 
in all kind of abomination, 279. 
created Duke of Valentinois, 284. 
renounces his Cardinal's cap that 
he may marry, 284. 289. his cha- 
racter, 289. his remedy against 
poison, which he had unintention- 
ally swallowed, 290, 

Borgia, Cardinal. Vide Alexander 
VLPope. 

Bosquet, Francis, Bishop of Mont- 
pelier, his Lives of the Popes of 
Avignon, 32, 33. 

Boucicaute, Marshal de, besieges 
Avignon, 235. 

Bourges, the Archbishop of, pro- 
poses that a Patriarch be creat- 
ed to preside over the Gallican 
Church, 475. 

Bridget, St. of Sweden, her vision, 
219. 

Britain, its conversion to Christi- 
anity, 17, 18. 

Brunus. Vide Leo IX. Pope. 

Buliariqm first published, 93. re^ 

Sublished, 526. (quoted, 563. 
b. Papal, notorious for profane- 
ness and blasphemy, 109. 
Buoncompagno, Cardinal. Vid« 

Gregory XIII. 
Burgos. Vide Council. ^ 

Bury, Abbot of, exeippted by the 

Par- 
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Parliameiit from all episcopal ju* 
risdiction^ 100. 



Cagliego, Bishop of Gerona, pro- 
tests against the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, 394. 

Calcecbn. VideCounpiL 

CaUxtus III. Pope, justifies the Pu- 
celle d'Orleans, 261. 

Calvinism charged upon the Jan- 
senists, 573. 

Cambray, Bishop of, taken pri- 
soner, 133. 

Candia relieved by the Pope, 642. 
joint expedition of the French 
and Venetians for its farther, rer 
lief, ibid, failure of the expedi- 
tion, 643. 

Canea besieged by fifty thousand 
Turks, 642. 

Canonization, mode of, in the tenth 
century, 102. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, claims 
jurisdiction over the University 
of Oxford, in opposition to the 
Pope's Bull, 239. 

Capuchins expelled the Venetian 
dominions, 499. 

CarafiFa, Pedro de. Vide Pkul IV. 

Cardinals, not respected above 
other Prelates tin the time of 
Leo IX. 29. ordered by Pope 
Honorius III. to be shut up in 
the Conclave during the election 
of a Pope, 31. none but Cardi- 
nals eligible to the Papal Chair, 
a modem restriction, 35. their 
delay in electing a successor to 
Paul III. 37. their foid practices 
and corruption in Papal elec- 
tions, 36. 38. when first treated 
with that stile, 91. ei\joyed not 
the exclusive privilege of elect- 
ing the Pope till the time of 
Pope Nicholas IL 95. their pri- 
vileges in Conclave enlarged by 
Clement VI. 214. entitled to 
vote in Conclave immediately 
upon their nomina^on, 217. t^y 
summon the rival Popes, Benedict 
XIII ^ and Gregory XIl. to ap? 
pear at a Council at Pisa, 240. 
tiieir number limited by Pope 
Martin V. 247. a boy of thirteen 



years of age created a Cardinal 
by Innocent VlII. 277. a youth 
mider twenty years of age, Page 
to Pope Julius II. created a Car- 
dinal, 342. the insolent treat- 
ment they experienced from Six- 
tus V. 460. forbidden by Inno- 
cent X. to go out of the domi" 
nions of the Church without the 
Pope's licence, 568. a boy of 
eighteen years of age created one 
by Innocent X. 589. 

Castilians refuse to obey the Pope^s 
mandate for suppressing the Go* 
thic missal, 99. 

Castro, affair of the Duchy of, 547. 
required to be restored to the 
Duke of Parma in the negocia- 
tion between the Duke de Ct6* 
quy and Rasponi, 621. its resto- 
ration to the Duke of Parma, 
629. 

Catharine, St. of Sienna, her vision, 
219. 

Catholics, advice to English Re>> 
man Catholics, 667. reasons for 
requiring all the EngUsh Romaq 
Catholics to renounce the Pope's 
supremacy, 706. if they will ab^ 
jure the Pope, the state may te- 
mit the penalties against them, 
707 i should be provided with eo 
clesiastical teachers by the ad- 
mission of the sovereign power, 
without leaving them to be sup- 
plied by a foreign mission, 709. 

Celestin II. Pope, renounces the 
Popedom, II5. 

Celestin III. Pope, his treatment 
of Philip II. King of France for 
putting away his Queen, Isem* 
ber^h, 134. 

Celestin V. Pope, the circumstances 
of his election, 182. his incapa- 
city, ibid, his renunciation of the 
Papal Chair, ibid, canonized by 
the name of St. JPeter the Her- 
mit, ibid. 

Ceremonies of religion, by whom to 
be enjoined, 3. cannot be univer- 
sally estabhihed, 5- 

Chalons, |;he Ch^mb^ at, condemns 
the pope's BuU for excomipUni- 
cating Henry IV. King of France 
474. 

Chaiiemagne, £mperor, confiroM 
his fatl^r's grants to the Popes. 
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65.. obtainai the right of approv- 
ing tlie election of the Bishops of 
Rome^ 64. is deckred Imperator 
Romanarum, ibid. ' invests the 
Pope with authority to terve his 
own purposes, 65. introduces the 
Papal authority into France, 70. 
crowned Emperor, 74. extinction 
of his line, 84. 

Charles of Anjou challenges Don 
Pedro to determine by combat 
their respective claims to the 
kingdom of Sicily^ 176. 

Charles II. King of England, re- 
fused assistance by the Pope un- 
less he would become Catholic, 
704. , 

Charles V. Emperor, his accession 
to the empire, 309. his behaviour 
to Francis I. of France, when the 
King was his prisoner, 314. his 
behaviour to the Pope, 315. has 
but little reverence tor the Pope, 
318. obliges Paul III. to call ^ 
General Council, 330. defeats 
the attempt of the Pope to re- 
wove the Council from Trent to 
Bologna, 331. ^ealls a National 
Council at Worms, and grants an 
Interim of twenty-six articles, 
33S. enjoins that no strange 
should have any benefice or pen- 
sion in Spain, 335. grants a safe 
conduct to all who wished to be 
present at the Council of Trent, 
348. acknowledges not the sove- 
reign power of the Pope, 660. 
makes a prisoner of Pope Cle- 
ment VIZ. ibid, calls the Diet of 
Spires, and grants the Interim, 
661. 

pharles VI'. King of France, his 
embassy to Benedict XIII. to 

. persuade him to resign the Papal 
Chair, 233. 

Charles Vll. King of France, re- 
stores the liberties of the Galil- 
ean Church, 259. relieves the 
Galilean Church from the opr 
pression it had experienced from 
the Court of Rome, ^61. appeals 
to a General Council against 
Pope Pius II.'s Bull, which re- 
quires him to abolish the Prlag- 
matique, 263. 

Charles VIII. King of France, in- 
vades Italy^ 279. enters Rome, 



280. besieges the Pope in the 
castle of St. Anz^lo, ibid, 

Chichely, Archbiuiop of Canter- 
bury, persuades Pope Martin to 
repress the abuse ot Indulgences 
in Ei^land, 247. 

Chigi, Cardinal. Vide Alexander 

yii. 

Christendom, state of, during the 
infancy of the pretences of t^e 
Poi>es, 48.. 

Christian Religion, Sovereigns bound 
to protect and advanced it. 1. its 
propa^tion obstructed by the 
ambition of the Popes, 7. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, h6r 
letters to the King of France, 
618. 

Church, origin of its privileges, 65. 
causes and consequences of the 
separation between the Greek 
and Latin Church, 255. 

Churches, their foundation encou- 
raged by Constantine, 68. 

Church, uallican, its Bbhops jea- 
lous of the Papal encroachments, 
53. its state, 115. redeemed firom 
the tyranny of the Pope by 
Charles VII. 259. the oppression 
it experienced from the Popes, 
260. considers not the Papal ju- 
risdiction as a fundamental part of 
tlie Cliristian religion, 476. deni- 
ed the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Pope in the case of Henry IV. 
662. 

Church of Rome never disclaimed 
the tenet, " that faith is not to 
" be kept with Heretics," 673. 
its unaltered spirit, 677. impossi- 
bility of its consenting to any 
reconciliation of the Roman Car 
tholic and Protestant Churches, 
680. 

Clement, appointed by St. Peter to 
succeed mm, which he is said to 
have refused, 13. 

Plement II. Pope, his election, 90. 
poisoned, ibid. 

Clement III. created pope by the 
Emperor, in opposition to Gre- 
gory VII. 108. 

Clement IV. Pope, crowns Charles 
of Anjou King of Naples and Je- 
rusalem, 165. his character, 168. 

Clement V. Pope, how elected, 31. 

suppresses the order of Knights 

Tempmrsy 
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Templars, 33. the conditions 
upon which he was elected, 198. 
removes to Avignon, ibid, per- 
formance of the conditions upon 
which he was elected, 193. mi- 
quitously absolves King Edward 
I. of England of all his oaths for 
the observation of the laws and 
charters, ilnd. 

Clement VI. Pope, makes the cities 
which had adhered to Lodovico 
swear, as matter of Catholic faith, 
that the Pope was above the Em- 
peror, 210. 

Clement VII. Pope, elected at Fun- 
di in opposition to Urban VI. 
$24. acknowledged by Scotland 
a|id France, 228. his character, 

310. sends his gallies with Charles 
V. to settle a Mahometan in his 
throne at Tunis, 311. conse- 
quences of his unsteady conduct, 

311. his war with Cardinal Co- 
lonna, 313. absolves Francis I. 
of France from his oath to ob- 
serve the treaty of Madrid, 317. 
made prisoner by Charles V. 
660. 

Clement VIII. Pope, speedily after 
his election declares for the 
League, 478. refuses to nve ab- 
solution to Henry IV. Ring of 
France, upon his conversioUy 479. 
481. his reconciliation with Hen- 
ry IV. King of France, 487. an- 
puls the marriage between Henry 
IV. and Margaret his Queen, 
487. his condescensions to Heur 
ry IV. King of France, ibid, his 
discourse with Cardinal d'Ossat, 
674. 

Clement VIII. Apti-Pope, elected 
in Spain, but in five years r^ 
signs, 249. 

Clement !)(.. Pope, his cliaracter, 
636. Iiis policy towards France 
and Spain, 638. moderation tor 
wards his own family, 639. his 
conduct to.wards the island of 
Candia, 640. 

Clement X. his election, 045. 

Clergy, owe not their privileges tQ 
the rope, 65. their rights as an- 
cient as Christianity, ibid, uni? 
versal reverence for ministers of 
religion, 66. character of the pri- - 
mitive Clergy, ibid, privileges 



conferred upon them by the peo- 
ple enlarged by Constantine the 
Great, 67. become the third es* 
tate in most parts of Europe, 68, 
their corruption, 69. jealous of 
the Papal power, ibid, their »- 
buse of the rite of Confession, 
532. 

Cler^ of Eugiand, their aversion tp 
a Papal jurisdiction previous to 
the reign of Henry II. 124. re- 
monstrate against the exactions 
of Pope Gregory IX. 154. pro- 
test against the rope's collecting 
money from them, 163. Edward 
I. puts them out of his protection 
for adhering to the jurisdiction of 
the Pope, 183. they pay one 
fourth part of their goods to be 
restorea to favour, 184. necessity 
of the Roman Catholic Cler^ 
taking the same oaths as the Lair 
ty, 679. 

Clergy of Spain, their profligacy 
aim ignorance, 97. 

Clermont. Vide Council. 

Cietus, it is uncertain whiether he 
was the immediate successor of 
St. Peter, 13. whether the sam^ 
with Anacletus doubtful, 14. 

Clovis, King of France, his conduct 
ai)d character, 51. divides bis 
dominions amongst his four sons, 
73. 

Coire, Bishop of, his conduct to- 
wards Pope Julius II. 300. 

Colet, Cardinal, s^nt into France 
by Pope Martin IV. to invest 
Charles, Count of Valois, with 
the kingdom of Arragou, 177. 

College, one founded at Rome by 
Pope Gregojfy Xni. for the in- 
struction of Euglishmen in the 
principles of the CathoHc reli- 
gion, 429. 

Colouna, Cardinal, wages war a- 
gainst the Pope, 3^3. drives lum 
out of Rome, ibid. 

Communion, sub utrdque specie, 
granted to the Bohemians by the 
Council of Basil, 251. allowed to 
Protestants by the ^adoual 
Coupcil at Worms, 332. argur 
ments upon, in th^ Cpuncil of 
Trent, 389. 

Conclave, mapagement of, 39. vk>- 
l^nt proceedings in, iipon the 
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death oflnnocentlX* 476. infa- 
mous proceedings in, for the elec- 
tion of Paul V. 491. 
Confession, the infamous use some- 
times made of this rite by Catho- 
lic Priests^ 5SS. 
Conformity, religious, amongst 
Christians cannot be universally 
established, 4. 

Conrade, Emperor, engages in pei^ 
son in a crusade^ 119. 

Conradin, his defeat and execution, 
167. 

Constance. Vide Council. 

Constantine, the Emperor, preserv- 
ed the Popes from persecution, 
21. said to have been christened 

. by Pope Silvester I. ihid. his acts 
of piety in building churches, 
ibid, present at the Council of 
Nice, over which he presided, 33. 
suppresses Arianism, 56. 

Constantine I. Pope, excommuni- 
cates and deprives Philippicus, 
Emperor of the East, 60. 

Constantine IV. Emperor, his mo- 

. tivesfor releasii^ the Popes from 
the necessity of being approved 
by the Emperor, 59. 

Constantinople. Vide Council. 

Constantinople, Patriarchs of, re- 
iuse Co 'Submit to the Pope, 44. 
46. taken by the Turks, 355. 

Converts, their zeal, 86. 

Corsica granted to the Pope, 75. 

Corsican guard of the Pope, their 
affiray in the streets of Rome with 
the French servants of the Duke 



de Cr^uy, 610. required by the 
treaty of Pisa to be for ever bar 



6quy, 
; of Pis 
nishe'd from the ecclesiastical 
state, 639. 
Councils, whatsoever was decreed 
in the earliest Councils was not 
transacted publicly, 16. Coun- 
cils called by Bishops in Gaul, 
53. frequently held by order of 
the Emperor, and more frequent- 
ly by Kings, 53. Councils often 
assembled to decide solely upon 
cases of marriage, 103. impossi- 
bility of calling a General Coun- 
cil to any effectual purpose, 687 
--^93. a general Council can 
never be assembled that is equal 
to the decision of all points in 



controversy in matters of reli* 
ffion, 694. National Councils the 
best conservators of religion,. 
701. 
Council at Antioch, 16. 33. 
Council of Aries, 33. 53. letter from, 

to Pope Silvester, 54. 
Council of Basil, 35. dissolved by 
Nicholas V. 36. declares the 
Pope subject to the Council, 351. 
dissolved, 355. 

Council of Beauvais assembled to 
decide the frivolous question, 
<< whether St. Martial should be 
** called an Apostle or a Confes- 
« sor," 116. 

Council of Bmrgo$f 100, 

Council of Caicedon, 36. 

Council of Clennont^ iS2. 

Co and! of Consttincej 35. declares 
that u Geneml Council ia maCbers 
of faith and refarmation is above 
the Poptj, 1^44. 

CouncU lit Constantinople con- 
demned the ti^e of imager, 63. 
the u^ of images justiAed in a 
sab&eqtient Council, 84. three 
Councils of Constantinople con- 
demned by Pela^iua II. 93. 

Council, Eliberitan, at Granada, 
22. 

Council at Ephesus, ^6. of £s- 
tampes, 118. 

Council of Ferrara^ called by the 
Pope in opposition to the Coun- 
cil of Basil, 253. 

Council of Florence, called by Pope 
Victor II. to reform the ecclesi- 
astical state, 97. 

Council of St. John de Lateran, 

118. declares the Council of Pisa 

. null, 301 opppsed by the Cler^, 

the Universities, and the Parha- 

ment of France, 305. . 

Council of Lymo^es, called to 
decide the frivolous question^ 
" whether St. Martial should be 
'* stiled an Apostle or a Confes- 
" sor,'' 115. 

Council of Lyous, 1£^2. 

Council at Man tun, 9^. 

Council of Milun, 29. 

Council of Montpelier, 139. 

Council of Nice, 21. 55. 

Council of Paris, 195. 

Council q{ Pavi% 121. 

Council 
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Coandl of Perpignttn cicnMieainfl the 
Council of Pisf^ 441. 

Council of Pisa, 999. sets asiiie the 
rival Popes, and elects Alexander 
V. 241. 

Council of Ravemm, 9T. 

Council at Rome assembled by 
Victor, the 6r9t lanpvfhl one after 
that of the Apostles at Jernsslem, 
15. caHcd h^ Pope Silvester I. 
22. called by Pope Gregory 11, 
61. an ordinance of, in the iBDe 
ofAdrianl. 64. 

Council at Sinnessa, 16, 17. 

Counctl of Spires, deeliMred that the 
Pope had no jurisdiction over the 
Emperor, -but that he was his 
subiect, 34. denies the Pope's 
authority over thfe empire, 20S. 

Council of Toledo forbids Priests to 
marnr, 25. 

Council t>f Trent caMed, but not as- 
sembled to any efiectuel purpose 
during the reign of Paul III. 380. 
meets and proceeds, 349. 880. 
proceedings and dispo^tion of 
the Council, 862. disposition of 
the Italian Prelates, 888. of the 
Spanish Prelates, ibid, French 
Prelates, 884. different Princes, 
ibid, contests between France 
and Spain for precedence in the 
Council, 386. debates oir doctri- 
nal points, 389. proceedings with 
re^rence to Qneen Blizabetfa, 
397. sudden agreement in the 
Council, 403. its causes, ibid. 
haste in passing its decrees, 414. 
end of it, 416. observations upon 

• PaUavicini's History of the Coun- 
cil, 417. Henry IV. refbses to 
publish its canons in France, 488. 
a Catholic rule laid- down by it 
for excluding all persons who hold 
opinions condemned- by the Pope, 
694. dissatisfaction o\' the Court 
of Rome with the canons made 
by the Council of Trent, 696. its 
canons confirmed by die Pope, 
and for what reasons, 698. called 
to prevent the meeting of Nik* 
tional Councils, 702. 
Council or Viennc, 32. 195v 
Council of Wtmrisj 107. National 
Council at Wbims cdled by 
Charles V. Etoperor, 389^ 



Cr^y, Buehen i^ assaulted in 
b«r carriage in the streets of 
Rome by tb6 Popcf^s Corsican 
g«alrd,610. 

O^tfofy DnlBe- de» AiabastaAMr 
from France to Rome, 666. vni- 
■Mlkiity between the Pope's ^ 
mily and the Fiench Ambassa- 
dor, 609. his conduct upon the 
atniy between the Pope^ Cor- 
sican guafd aad his owrn ser- 
. vaots, Ollv Ins answer to the 
letter of the Cardinal Chigi,.621. 
negociatio» wkh Ras^tom, 622l 

Grees, when worn on the bnrait, 
' aadwhenontbesh0iilder,.byGru-' 
saders, 139. 

Omsades ftirrottBed the aathority 
oftihePopM,114. 

Ci>iisade of Lewis VII. and theSm- 
penor Conranke^ 119. iadul^eDees 
granted by Grraory VIII. to 
those who wonld engage in a 
Crusade, 13a of RidMrd h of 
England, and Philip li. of 
France, ibid, against the Aihir 
genses, 137^ of St. Lewis, 1S7. 
agiuiifit Manfredo aad Eceliao, 
162. against Man£redo renewed 
by Urban IV. 164. agakiat Don 
Pedra of Arragon, 177v agaisst 
Laodislaus King of Naples, 248. 
fatal conae^ufences of Cfnsarifes 
granted against Chri8tiiins^660h. 

C3nprian, St. revised) to* mthuutxtau 
Council calkMl im/ikm'hjF^fm 
SCe[^aniis, 16i 



Davenport, Mr. writea » bo^ ta^ 
reconcile the ciiurehe» of Rome 
and Englaodi, 684. this book 
suppressed by. the lB(|{iueiuoa, 
68&. 

Diego, Don, King of Anra^pn, his 
g^ntr^ with. Donaa Ter^iB 
Vidbura, 158^ bi» e»comnmiuc»- 
tion and absolution^ 159. 

Domtntc, St. converted ma»y< who 
had adopted the ^ipinions peoii- 
liw to the Aibipensesy 13fii. hi» 
caoemEation, IM. 

D^siat, Caiidin^iMJUt|tei»,.38U 
Easter 
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F . fH t tt r» the time of keeping it deter- 
milled by PiutL 16. 

£ccJ«(iiasftical bistorjr imperfect from 
tbe Apostles io Constantiiie, 14. 

Edwurd 1. King of England, iatro- 
dnces the Pope's suthori^ into 
Enghind to controol the Clergy, 
' 163. pmaes variooa acts to limit 
eedesuistical jorisdiction witli- 
out consulting the Pope> 163. 

Bdwaid ill. Kingof&i^and, his de- 
fiance of the Pope's authority, 909. 
Sll. makes it death for any man 
to present or admit any person 
uiKm any collation from Rome, 
itid, eleoted Emperor, but de- 
diaes the Imperial crown, Slt^ 

Eleutherius, the correspondence be- 
tween him and Lucius Kmg of 
Britain doubted, 17. 19. 

EUberitan CouaciL Vide Council. 

Elizabeth, Qneok of England, in- 
vited to the Council of Trent, 

' 381. doctrinal points given up to 
her on condition that she wonld 
nfiknowiedge die R>pe's supre- 

• macy^ iHd. eicommunicated by 
Pope Pius y. 4MS. Parry's plot 
to assassinate her, 665v 

SoMoenoey title <^, conferred ufon 
Cardinals by Urban VIII. 

Sni^and, state o^ dnrin^ the* infan- 
cy of the pretences of the Popes, 
40. invaded by the French in the 
ceknofKing John, 148. aeknow- 
le(%ed not the supremacy of Six- 
tus IV. 276. 

Bphesus. Vide Council. 

£raanus feretels who shall not he 
elected Pope, 304. 

Ermande, Elector and Archbiihop 
of Cologne^ refused, on account 
of his opinions, a seat in the 
Council of Trent, 696. 

Bstanmes. Vide Council; 

^te, €»sar D?, excomrounicatod as 
ft heretic for claiming the Duchy 

• of Ferrara as a gilt from hiisfti- 
ther)666. 

Ethelwolf, his grant to the Chweh 

of Borne, 86. 
Eugenius IV^ Bopey. di s pe a o es vmlih 



the oaths of the Duke of Bar- 
gundy and Ladislaus King of 
Hungary, 251. banislied from 
Rome by the people, 253. 

Evaristus, by Eusebius called the 
successor of Clement, 14. 

Excommimictctien, with deprivation, 
first exercised by Pope Constan- 
tiiie 1. aaainst Philippicus Em- 
peror of the East, 60. when ap- 
plied to spiritual ends was re- 
Tered by princes and people, 650. 
when employed for temporal pur- 
poses was resisted, iind. 



F. 

Felix V. Pope, remgns the Papal 
Chair, 255. 

Ferdinand, King of Arragon, the 
manner in which he possessed 
himself of the kingdom of Na- 
varre, 663. 

Ferdmand, King of Castile^ dispute 
between him and the Emperor, 
98. calls the Cortes, ibid, 

Ferdinand V. King of Spain, joins 
with the Pope against Franoe, 
298. promotes a treaty between 
the contending parties, 300. ob- 
tains Navarre from the Pope, 
3ei. his death, 307. 

Ferdinand^ King of the Romans, 
withont thecossentof the Pope, 
puts to dealdi Cardinal Giorgio, 
347. excommnnicnted, but soon 
after ^solved, 347. 661. 

Ferrara. VideConnoil« 

Fenara, Duke o^ joins France 
against Pope Julins II. 296. 

Ferriere, II, hi» absence from the- 
two last sessioosi of the Council 
of Trent, 418. 

First fruits of vacant sees, first rfr* 
served to the H^y Seat by John . 
XXIL 202, HeniT IV. of Eng- 
land prohibits the levying of first 
fruits for the Pope on pain of 
prarnunire, 239. 

Five-Churches, Bishop of, his pro- 
position respecting the Euchaiist, 
3901 

Fbceace. VideCemcil. 

Fantenay, batiks oi^ 81. 

F»nce..Uteof.duri.gttei^.^ 
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of the pretencesof tbePop€y 51. 
the Papal authority introduced 
by Charlemagne) 70. its early 
state, 102. first put under an in- 
terdiction by John XIX. 105. 
war between France and Pope 
Julius II. 296. state of, during 
the minority of Charles IX« 374. 
proposes to mediate between 

, Paul V. and the Republic of Ve- 
nice, 506. 

Francis, St. his canonization, 151. 
Gregory IX. testifies that he had 
the very marks in his flesh of our 
Saviour, 155. Bull in vindication 
of his honour, 164. 

Francis I. King of France, a great 
King, 307. taken prisoner at the 
battle of Pavia,314. entertains but 
little reverence for the Pope, 318. 
dissuades the Pope from excom- 
municating Hen. VIII. of Eng- 
land, 3S1. 

Francisco, Cardinal, sent by the 
Pope Legate to France, 536. a 
letter of his intercepted, betray- 
ing the Pope's insincerity in the 
a&ir of redelivering Castro to 
the Duke of Parma, 554. his pro- 
ceedings in the Conclave wherein 
Innocent X. is elected, 564, 565. 
to avoid the Pope's displeasure 
retires to France, 566. ms cold 
reception in France, 569. obtains 
libeity to return to Romi^ 572. 
his influence in the Conclave, 
591. nearly elected Pope^ ibid. 

Frederic Baroarossa, Emperor, for- 
bids his subjects to appeal to, 
Rome, and refuses to receive a 
Legate from the Pope, 121. 

Fresne, ^Monsieur de, his Letters 
imon the dispute between Paul 
V. and the Republic of Venice, 
520. 

Fnlgentio derides, in his writings, 
the Papal dignity and authority, 
501. 



G. 

Gaul, state of, during the inihncy 
of the pretences of the Pope, 59. 
its churches independent of the 
Pope, 54. 



GekMioft d» elected Pope thotigh 
no Priest, 114. 

Germjiiny, state o^ during the infiin* 
cy of the pretences of the Popes, 
57. the Clennr sign an obligation 
to obey the Church of Rome and 
the Pope, 70. the calamities 
brought upon it by the victorious 
King of Sweden, 555, 556. 

Germany, Emperor of, revival of 
his right of approving the election 
of Popes, 88. the anodes of Meet- 
ing them, and their coronation by 
the Pope, estabMied by Otho 
III. 89. the Clergy and People 
. of Rome take an oath never to 
elect a Pope without the licence 
of the Emperor, 91. 

Gerona, the Bishop of, his tongue 
eul^out for betrayiD(| the secfet 
of an amour of the Kmg of Anra- 
gon, 159. 

Gilbert of Parma. Vide Clement 
III. 

Giorgio, Cardinal, put to death for 
treasonable practices, 347. 

Godfiithers and Godmothers ia bap- 
tism introduced by Pope Hygi- 
nus, 14. 

Groths, irruption of, into Italy, 85. 

Glass windows, when first introduc- 
ed into Ei^aad, 51. 

Gr^jorian office and mass, intro- 
duced into the Gallican Church, 
72. 

Gregory I. Pope^ somamed ** The 
** Greaty^ endeavours to avoid en- 
tering upon the Papal office, 47. 
raises tlie Papacy to a higher 
pitch than k had ever before 
reached, ibid, Uie treatment he 
experienced, 48. adds four days 
to Lent,iM. compiles the missal, 
ibid, his authcurity denied by the 
Church of Milan, ibid. 

Gregory V. Pope, raised the disho-. 
noured Papacy into esteem, 89. 

Gregory VII. Pope, would not as- 
sume the Pontificate tiU he iiad 
been approved by the Emperor, 
29. 106. deposes the Emperor, 
107. absolves the Emperor on 
very humiliating conditions, 106. 
effects of his vigorous proceed- 
ings, 109. introduces the Roman 
missal ifito-Span, llO. 

Gre* 
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Qt^oiy X. Fope, - Us character^ 
53^. 

Gregory XI. pQpe, lay* Florence 
unler an intvrdicty which the 
. Florentines disregard, 220. 

Gr^ry XII. Anti-Pope, his collu- 
sive proceedings with Benedict 
XIII. 23r. resigns the Papacy, 
245. 

Gregory XIII. Pope, his chalracter, 
425. gfants a dispensation for the 
Prince of Navarre to be married 
to the Princes^ Margaret, 426. 
his solemn thanksgiving after the 
Massacre of St. Barthdlemi,^ 427. 
his Balls in favour of the Jesuits, 
428. founds a college at Rome 
for the instruction of Englishmen 
in tlie principles of the Catholic 
religion, 429. his hatred towai^s 
the Huguenots, 435. prevails 
upon Henry III. of France to 
sign the League, 436. his sudden 
death, 443. congratulates Charles 
IX. of France upon the mas^a- 

' ere at Paris, 655. sends Dr. Par- 
ry to murder Queen Elizabeth, 

Gregory XIV^. Pope, excommuni- 
cates Henry IV. 473. his Bulls 
opposed by the Chamber of Ch^ 
Ions, 474. declared to be an ene- 
my to the peace of the Church 
by the- Chamber of Tours, 475. 
his death, 476. 

Gregory XV. Pope, his election, 
525. his Bull ** de electione Sum- 
*'mF<mtificit,''SQQ. Bull "c<m- 
<* tra hareticos,*' 530. his Bull, 
confirming the Btill of Pius IV. 
** contra Sicerdotes in Confestioni- 
^ bus sacramentaUbus panitentei 
** ad turpia iollieitanteSf** 532. 

Gregory, Kins of Bohemia, excom- 
municated by Pope Paul 11. 26T. 

Ouido, Earl of, ukes Pope John X. 
prisoner, 87. 

Guise, Duke of, and Carctinal, as- 
sassinated at Blois, 413. 459. 



Harpsfieldy Dr. his History codh 
mended and cited, 50^ 51. 55. 



58. 101. 24/. 

Henry I. King of England, refused 
to admit a Legate into England, 
111. 

Henry II. Emperor, dispute be- 
tween him and Ferdinand King 
of Castile setded by the Pope's 
Legate, 98. 

Henry II. King of England, and 
Lewis VII. King of France, re- 
ceive the Pope at Torcy with great 
submission, 122. causes of his 
extraordinary submission to the 
Pope, 124. 

Henry II. King of France, upon 
the death of Paul III. sends to 
delay the election of his tiuc'ces'- 
sor, 339. resents the proceeding^ 
of Pope Julius IIL 344. 

Henry III. King of England, gives 
leave to the Pope's mini^rs to 
collect money from the? Clergy, 
163. 

Henry III. King of Ffttnee, his 

graceful disposition towards the 
uguenots, 435. prevailed upoii 
by the Pope to sign the League^ 
436. hid opinion of the League, 
454. makes peace with the Hu- 
guenots, 455. joins the King of 
Navarre and the Huguenots, 462. 
excommunicated, 464. assassinat- 
ed, ^5. 
Henry IV. Emperor, excommuni- 
cated by Pope Gregory VII. 107. 
his humiliation and t^pentance^ 
108. repents his repentance, ibid, 
besieges Rome, Hnd. 
Henry fv. Kin^ of France, excoto- 
mnnicated by Greeofy XIV. 478. 
asseipbles a Parliament which 
condemns' the Pope's Bull of ex- 
communication, 474. reverses the 
edicts which he had pubhshed 

r'nst the Huguenots, 475. de- 
es to the Pope his conversion 
to the Roman religion, 478. de- 
clares himself a Catholic in 
France, 400. crowned, and re- 
ceived into the Church by the 
Bishops of France, 482. his rea- 
son for desiring absolution froni 
the Pope, 483; 485. his reconci- 
liation with the Pope, 487. re^ 
sists ^diejtrrisdicticm of the Pope, 
488. remses to publish the ca-^ 
3 B nons 
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noD8 of the Cooocil of Trent in 
Fxance, 488. 

Henry V^. Emperor, compels the 
Pope to restore to him the inves- 
titure of aii Bishops in German ▼> 
111. 

Henry VIII. King of Endand, his 
separation from the Church of 
Rome, 318. apology for his di- 
vorcing so many of his wives, 
319. excommunicated hy Cle- 
ment VII. 321. the excommu- 
nication disregarded by him, 
ihid. his memory respected by 
all Princes, and his obsequies 
observed in the Church of N6tre 
Dame, 326. 

Heresy, disobedience to the Pope's 
jurisdiction called heresy, and 
made matter of spiritusd jurisdic- 
tion, 653. instances to prove 
how comprehensive a word here- 
in is when the Pope would hurt 
any body he is angry with, 654 — 
657. 

Heretics, Papal doctrine of keeping 
£uth with them, 489. Bull of 
Gregory XV. against, 530. mer- 
chants declared heretics if trad- 
ing with In^del!!, 654. 

HJldebrand, Cardinal. Vide Grego- 
ry VIL 

Hilaebrrind, Ctirdinalj persuades 
the Archbishop of Mikn to ac- 
knowledge the jurisdiction of the 
Pope, 91. 94. 

Hbckmiir, Archbishop of Hheims^ 
denies the Pope*s authority in 
a poiot of doctrine, 94. 

Holy Water, its use said to have 
been introduced by Alexander L 
14. 

Honorius 11. Pope, his election, 
115. 

Honoritts III. Pop?, prdered that 
the Cardinals should be always 
shut up in Conclave during the 
election of a Pope, 31. 15i. 

Huguenots, cause of they* wars with 
the Catholics, 376. Henry III. 
Kii^ of France, desirous of mak- 
ing peace with them, 435. I4|igue 
against them, 436. 

Hyginus, Pope, first appointed god- 
fathers and godmothers in bap- 
tism; 14. 



X. 



James, St. planted Chiistianit^ h| 
Spain, 66. 

Jane, Queen of Naples, depriyed of 
her crown by Pope Martin V. 
651. adopts Alonso King of Aiy 
ragon for her son, t^'d. revokes 
the adoption, 652. 

Jansenists, origin of their dispute 
with the Jesuits, 572. charged 
with maintaining the doctrines of 
Ctilvin, 573. the Pope condemns 
the fii'e propositions of Jause* 
nius, 577- deny that the proposi- 
tions are in Janaeuius's works, 
578- cijuteud that tlie Pope, 
thoiigli supreme judge in matter 
of faith^ is not so in matter of 
fact, 579. all disputes between " 
them and the Jesuits forbidden' 
by Lewis XIV. 638. eotertnin 
Utile reverence for the Pope^s au- 
thority, 670. 

Jansenius, his writings esteemed bjt 
the University of Louvain, 573^ 
his opinions maintained by the 
Dominicans, and exploded hj tli^ 
Franciscans, ibid. 

JesuitSj their order founded b^ Pope 
Paul II L 537* their privileges 
increased hy Gregory XIII. 438. 
430.432. expelled the Venetian * 
dominjoaSj 4i?9, Cardinal Joy^ 
euse intercedes for their re-ad- 
mission into the I'enedati Stales, 
511. origin of their dispute with ' 
the Jansenisls, 572. refer their 
controversy to the decision of the' 
Popep 574. proceedings at Home | 
upon the occasion, 575. conduct;, 
of tlie Pope and Cardinals in this ' 
dispute, 576- aver tlmt the Pope. 
is nn le*fs judge of matter of fiirt ' 
than he is of faith, 580. accusup- - 
tions against tliera in the Provin^ - 
ciid Letters, 581. atlempt to" 
blast the reputation of the author 
of the Letters, 583. necessi^ of 
their banishment from all conn* ' 
tries, 702. 
Jesuitesses, society of, 566. Bvllfor. 
thm suppression^ 56i, 
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Ill^scasy a Spaaith histbrian, cited 
with commendation, 84. 

Images, a canon made in their fa- 
vour by a Council at Rome, 61. 
((eclared ido^atrouft aad burnt by 
order of the Emperor Leo HI. ia 
f pite of the Pope^ iM. condemor 
eQ by a Council at Constanti- 
nople, 83. justified by anotiier 
Council at Constantinople, 84. 

Imiajges of Saints, Urban VlU. for- 
bids, by a Bull their being dressed 
f ut oi» the days of their festivals, 

Indies, East and West, granted by 
AJbe^nder VI. to Ferdinand and 
Isabella^ 285. 

Indulgences, Archbishop Chichely 
complains to. the Pope against 
their abuse, and obtains redress, 

m, . 

Innocent II.: Pope, taken prisoner 
ia a war a^nst Roger, King of 
Sicily, 117. excommunicates 
WwVII.llQ, 

Innocent III. Pope, puts the king- 
dom: of £rance under an inter- 
dict, 133. his conduct towards 
the kings of Armenia and Bo-' 
hernia, 135. circumstances which 
favoured his greatness, 140. the 
pnK3cediQ|s between liim and K. 
Jolm of England, 141. his cha- 

• racter,14^ 

Innocently. Pope, renews his pre- 
decessor's excommunication a- 
&iast the Eaaperor, 156. esta- 
biishet .the Inquisition, 160. ^ 

Innocent VIII. Pope, his p^ury, 
f36« creates Juan de Medici, a 
boy of thkteen years of aee, a 
C^udinal, 277 . senda Cardinal Ba- 
kie Legate to Charles VIII. of 
FniDce, ikid. 

Innocent X. Pope, proceedings of 
th^ Conclave wherein he is dect- 
ed, 564. persecutes the Barberi- 
nis, 566. his character, 567. 590. 
gwremed by Donna Olunpia, 567. 
condemns the five propositions 

^ of Jansenius as heretical, 577. 
hisr decision disregarded, 578. his 
decrees and declarations i^nst 
the Jantenists disregarded by the 
College of Sorbonne and the 
Cus^ao^ Paris, 583. forbids the 



observance of the peace of Oep* 
many concluded at Osnaboigh 
and Munster, 584. his decisimi m 
favour of the Jesnits against the 
Bishop of Angelopolitana, 566^ 
his conduct towards Portugal, 
^507. sends Einucdni into Ire- 
land to foment rebellion and to 
absolve the people from tiieir a^ 
legiance to their sovereign, 673^ 
his death, 589. 

Inquisition, established by Innocdnt 
IV. 160. Bull in aid of, 164. its' 
baneful effects in Spain, 373. ixkr 
. troduced into the Low Countyks, 
374. the Bull of Pope Pius IV. 
ill its supporl, 419. 

lotretJj, Bihhop of Albi, sent by 
l*tjpe Pdui U. to Lewis XI. liiag 
of France to r^ujre bin wjvtic*- 
IKJU of tLie Pragiiiiitiqucj 366, 

J [J 1 1(1, f\a)^ of Eni^Lind, Lam^ms ha 
having *;v^r subjected himself ta 
die l^pe, 141. hh deiectiv** titlft 
ui t\\& crown, tuid liis oii^overn* i- 
ntent, 14^. tiii^ subniisfion to the 
Faptr, 146. hiE^ lEist tUitess^ 148« 
his cliaracter, ibidi 

John L Pijpc, iniprisotied by Theo- 
doric for presunuiig to crown the 
Eni[k!rur Justin, 43. 

Jufiu X* Pope, a good geperal, 6T*a. 
haugt^d in pn^n, iM. 

Johu %IL Popcj hi^ croelti^j 88^ 
deposed by the Em^ieror, ibi^. 
rt!stored by the people, ibid. kilK, ^ 
ed, ibid. 

Jolm XJII. Pope, imprisoned b the. 
castle of St. Augelo by tlie Pre^ .n 
feet of Rome, ag. 

John XV. Pope, hi* Bull for the 
caiwjiizatiou of St Ulric, 102* 

John XIX. Pope, puu all Frunce 
under an interdict on tlie mar- «5 
rilifre o^ Eobert and Bertha^ 
104. 

John XX IL Pope, how elected, 33* 
liii^ opinioa ubout the souls of the ^ 
dead, ibid, oblified to retnwit hia 
opinion by PLitip of V^aloJB, 34* 
e)tconynunicutt;s llie Emperor 
Lewis, 34. 'iOO, his jurisdiciton 
denied by the Ctmncil of Spirei, , 
3iX). takes part agnifist Etlward 
I[^ ii) Enginndj (irif^, his chamc'^^ 
ter, 201. &^t peserved to tb« 

8 B 3 Holy 
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^ Hdy 8eat the first fruksof var 

cant aeet, 20d. 
John XXIII. Pope,inipnjM>njed and 
resigns the Papacy, S4^.> escapes 
. from prisob, 249. )i;ains acoeM to 
Beoedict, whom he ^ckifowled^efe 
as the lawful Pope, 949. nwacle 
Bishop of Tu8Cii]iUin) ibid, 

Johh Patriarch of Constantinople, 
reused submission ;to the Pope, 
45. 

Joseph of Anmuthea, said to have 
iiiiruduced Chrbtiaijiiy into Bri* 
tain, la 

Jayeu»e, Cardind, his letter to Har- 
ry tlie FcMirtbt on tlie electJou of 
PuitlV, 39. lii* nurruiive ol ihe 

, ptiKfedifigs for the el Lotion of 
P.iul v. 491. appointed by tlie 
Kin^: of Frpiice \o mediiiti^ be- 
tween the Republic of Venice 

. and the Pope^ 508. his oegucla- 
tious at Venice, 509. proceedings 
at Rome, 513. 

Ireluiid, i^beiliou in, fomented by 
the Pope, 657. 

Italy, Kings of, contests between 
them aiid the Emp^roif^ of the 
Ea»t^49, 

Jubilee, with pietMiry indulgence, 
instituted by Piipe Boniface' 
VUL 186- ordered to be kept 
every twenty -five year* by Pope 

. Si»tua IV. 1267. 

Julian, Cond^, iDtroduces the TVloors 
into Spain, 56. 

t Julian, the Emperor, irhether an 

/ apostate doubtful, 24. his cha- 
racter, ibid, manner of his death, 
«5. 

-Julian de Medki, his assassination 

in the cat^iedr:^ church of E^aiiia 

Repareta, £70. 

Juhus, Pope, bis reprehensions dis- 

rej^ded by the Eastern Bisbops, 

Julitts II. Pope, caose of his elec- 
tion, 391. Us fiull to suppress 
the.^co^xipt^ions prevalent in th^ 
cjiection of a PopNe, ibid, his con- 
duct towards the Venetians, 293. 
S96. aooedes to the league of 
Caxnbra{^, S94. besieges and 
takes Miranda, 299. grants Na- 
varre to Ferdinand, of Spain, 
301. purposes to mwsler the 



kiocdoin of.Fimo6fe awih tfae^fitle 
of tres ChritiettM> BmtJ VIII. 
ofBngbuidfSaSx • . -\ 

Ja^s^UI. Pope; pfooeediags i^^bfe 
Conclave prior to hit.cierdon, 

. dSa. dumicler^ 342. tna^e^yhis 
pflge» a youth mider tvran^ a 
GardinaW iM. his laotives »fbr 
appoyftting (he. Council to meit 
fit Treat, 343. Jms BuU §oz ison- 
vening tlMcCouncil of lVent,.34^. 
excomKHinicates Fcvdinand Kk^ 
of thfe EoniaBSy but. is ifbliged to 
«di)SoWehim,S47.661. ! ^ 

Justintai^, Bmperor, why revibd by 
., Papal writ«cS|^iMb * • = > 

. .... ^ &. '■ - •■• ' 

KingSi the ptoteccors of ndagion, 
cannot inposi what itUgio& liiey 
[please, fi%.. 

Knights Teiaftes, their < suppres- 
sion, 194< cruehies escrciaad to- 
wards them, and doubtiiiliiftSi of 
the crimes «i»pttfeed4oihdm, tOiS. 

" " L ' ^ t '-• 

.Xadisk«v», Kittg of Hunetf|i,^kiUed 
at tik.hatde«(f Varaas^£SA. 

Lambert, Bi^op of \Astia^ ; Vide 
HonoffiiisII.r 

l494rifti|fe, pabKshes the Bdb of 
ezconomunication i^akiiib: Henry 
IV. 474. i rew9«d dfi^Md^l^t&e 

. Ghamher. IK Chaloii»|Qr'M.ap- 
prefaeasiiHi, ^Md^ v ^ 

Lflwanc^' Archbifhop of Cantttribu- 

ry^ caiMmiies Adehn^ lOd; ' e J 
-Lan^iedoqi orig|» ef ^^Jdaim of 
theKinp of FnmcAlO'tiWctBni- 
lories or Langliledoc, li^ ^H 

Lnodialo/tts, Kinp Af Nafto^ Crti- 
sadeagahist hmi,S4d. 

jLajteraiii. Vide C4uncsiL . k j 

Laurentio, Nicolao, sets-u^ ibrTri- 
bun^ of Rsme, and govems Ibr 
seven months, %t%. bis doath, 
215. 

Lawrence^ St. his oanoMation, 

162. • ^'^ . 

League, wars of the League in 
Franca, 436. rtbcHioos o^ 4^ 
League 
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Leanringy restorattdn 6^ tSO. 305. 
iJooMf tar d«5» added td tiby ¥s9p% 
.' OregDr? I. 4S. 
Jjta ill. .C<iitperoi\ ^wn* all iauigesy 

dMarme ithtir wotsliip idoli^y 
^ • i€U cnMd treiitiDCfie ol bim, 64. 
i^tto^III. Pimei upon hi»€leGiiofl to 
n the PofeidBfi^ SMids^tbe Sm- 
f peror fbr hit «fii|irob«tio|>, 74. 
.Jjm IX. Popef maHneii of y» dec- 
. : lMp> Oi. hit «dvk»MqueMed bv 

a Bishop in Afric% M. hi* Bail, 
' ap p ow rtj ag the iLrcfabikhop of 

Cartfa^ MeMDpoiittutor^A- 

frica, tJii. 
I^eo X. Pope, his dection and cha- 

racter, 304. tdies off the Inter* 

diet from France, ibid, prevails 

: i^pba htwnXlL King^ Fnuu^ 

X-tx>it9:vdke$kig PM|a*atiqiie and 

to accept the Concordat^ 805. 

'^iNLentoafageiMit of Hwtaha^, 

V Atd. iM intention to refonn tl^ 

;•' IBhawii>*ttof. :^ ■ 

Imd &kPo^ hia ekctton, 491» 

I.eony a citizen of Rome, protests 

against the election of Celestin 

II. 115. 
Leon, elected Pope, and called A- 
r ^ MdetaB^ hat coMdemned' h^r a 

C6ancit' for a herHie and schis- 
^o.AatMH^ruy. ^ - 

Lewi^Duke of Anjou, f i ^^^o s the 

Jje^i il. King of Frahc^, sends 
.^makmsiadon to appfttve of die 
election of P^xpe Benedkc* III. 
i"i«8i'.-V ' ■ ■ -• 

Lewii^VL Kingof Fnnioe^ appeals 
tf ft^^JHoMorios IL against tMe ea- 
-ntijdflMiiMieaeiim of the' Bishop of 
Parish 117^: caUs the C<m»m of 
c.Xtea^ipei «o 'det^rmiil^ whiih 
side he ^dvOuld take m the con- 
test betwe^aPdp^li^nOceBell, 
land teadetusy ItO. 
' Lem% Vli. King of i-^adce, engages 
. '^iii: a «niflade with the Emperor 
Conrade, 119. he and Henry II. 
; ILiag Joi inland receive the 
Pope at Torcy Mrith extreme sub- 
t missioB, 1^. 
^wis XX. lUpg of Frani:e| repaired 



b;f Pope Pius 11. to teeal the 
Pragmatique, 264. his dissimola- 
'tion^ 065. remonstrates agamst 
the excesses of Pope ^xtiis IV. 

Lewis XII. ^ Frafioe, his character 
' and pdicy, S81. has divorce and 
second marriage with Ann of 
Brittanyv ^{8t. grounds of his^ 
vorce^ 984. prohibits all inter* 
course with Rome, 297. lie and 
Maiimilian summon the Pope to 
a General Coondl at Pite and 
Milan, 898. his death, 307. 

Lewis XIV. Ring of ^*ance, tenSMi- 
strates against the Pope^ 0on- 
dnct towardft Portugal, 588. or- 
ders the Fope^s Nuncio to ^uit 
Paris, 614. ««d afterwards to^ de- 
part fhim Fra»<^, 615. takes 
possession of Atiignon, 616. his 
letter to the Pope about Che af- 
ihtr of the Duke^de Cr6auT, «(i(/. 
his letter to the Duke of Cesari- 
no;61«. -hi<l srfilwer'-tD tdie 144- 
ters of Christina,'Queeii o#<^e- 
dea,' Gl^ym Arr^ pi^hikitat^ 
afl fai^t^ei^ diipu^'betwaMUHhe 
Jansenists and Jesuit^ 6)^ ^« 

MUf^Pkatref ntitetollKyn ^^P^ 
PauMIL as^assi^ted, 399>"* 

LeWk> St: Ids €r«8ade, 1574 4is re- 

Linus, it is unceHain wh^Ch^ lie 
wus the itttm edjate s«ic€eM6r ^f 
St, Peter, 13. 

Lid^iit^ Mom^ec^ <te, %elit h^ die 
KiHg of France to assist the 
Princes wIm iNMt leagued i^ginst 
the Pope, in favour of the 0uke 
of Ptoina, 55«. his report of the 
teigiversadons of the Pope in 
the affiur of redeHverk^ CJastro, 
554. • • : • ^ • . . 

Ladovio6^ Cardinal. Vide Gregory 
XV. 

Lombardy, Bishop of, excepts ^ 
gaiTOt Pope Alexander II.- 100. 

Jx>rraiR^ Cardinal of, his character 
and con<kct, 4i2. his doti^^ptu^ 
OUB treatment of ^ Pope, %bid, 
his changes of conduct afU»r tiie 
assassination of his brother, the 
Duke of Guise, 413. 

Lotaire, Empei^r, wars between 

' ' him and h^ brotherS| 60. resigns 

3 b3 the 
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the Imperial crown and retires 
into a monasteryy 83. 

Louirle Debonnaire, his grants to 

■ the .See of Rome, 75. treason of 

Bernardo, King of Italy, agninst 

imiy T7. his dotth and character^ 

80. 

Louis le Oros. Vide Lewis VI. 

(iUeinSy Ring of Britain, his conver- 
sion to Christianity, 17. his let- 
ter to Pope EleuUierios doubted, 
ibid, 

lAidovico, Emperor, declared a he* 
retic for not appearing upon a 
citlUion at Arignon, 654* 

Ladovicus Pius. Vide Louis le De- 
bonitalre. 

Lyni<^^* Vide CoundU 

Lyons. Vide CoUnoiL 



M. 

Mabe, ' Duke of^ [Mayenne] ob- 
structs the publicati<m of Grego- 
ry XlVth's BaU for evcommuni- 
cating Henry iV. King of France, 
474. 

lianA^o, his defeat and death, 
166. 

Mantes, the Clergy assembled 
•there cond.emn the Pope's BuU 
>a|;ainst Henry IV. King of 
france, 475. 

Mantua. Vide Council. 

Mantaa given to the Pope, 63. 

Marcelltnus, his idolatry, 1^. 

Manoelkis I . Pope, not chosen by the 
Clergy and People of Rome, 20. 

MarceUus II. Pope, his election 
and character, 350. 

Maria, Franciscus, Duke of Urbin, 
a saying of his, 490. 675. 

Mariana, his History cited, 99. 1^9. 
'174. 176. 196, 197. 259. 

Marriage, origin of f^ppeals to the 
P^e in cases of marriage, 103. 

Marnage of Priests forbidden in 
the Council of Toledo, 25. al- 
lowed by the Popes to the 
Churches of Muscovy and Ar- 
menia, 258. allowed by the Na- 
tional Council of Worms, 332. 

Cartel, Charies, invited by Pppe 
pi-pgory II. to aid him against 



Lsotiprabd^ King of tlie Lom- 
bards, 61. 
Martial, St. commaaded hf the 
Pope to- be reverenced as 4* At 
postle, 116. 
Martini. Pope, imprisoned by the 

Emperor for dbobedience, d9« 
Martin V. Pope, manner of lil e- 

lection,85.246. 
Martinenco, Abbot, sent by Pope 
PiwIV. to imrile Queen Eliza- 
beth to send Bishops to the 
Council of Trent, 381. the Queen 
refuses hmi adaktance mtoiiing- 
land, 382. 
Mai^, the Vi^ifi,.her hoiuejmrar 
culously removed to Lol^tto, 
180. 
Mass, Pope Alexander I. orMfDed 
that no Priest should say but one 
a day, 14. Pope Teles^phonis^ or- 
dered three- to beMid on»Christ- 
osaa eve, ibid, 
Matthieu, P^re^ his iiegeciatiptti at 

Rome, 487. 
MaumiUan, Emperor of German 
ny, summons tne Pope to- a Ge- 
neral Council, 299* his dmth, 
307. 
Maximilian II. Emperor, his.aibrice 

to Hen^ III. of France, Wi5, 
Ma3ariB, Cardinal^ bis . treatmditt of 
the Bai^>erinia upon tiiteif^. flight 
into France, 570. oompeb the 
Pope to reinstate tibe Barbfsl^is, 
ihid, deaasB the power of the 
Pope to judge of titles to Crowns, 
587. 
Medici, CanHnfld of. Vide .Leo JK. 
Medici, Cardinal d*. Videdem^t 

VII. Pope. . 

Medici, Cosmo de, retoms to Rome 
in triumph al^r having been ba- 
nished from thenee> 35S. ,/ 
Medim, Juan de, created a Cardi- 
' nal when only ^rteen jKearlrOkl, 
277. 
Medici, Lorenao de, genesaUjr es- 
teemed by Chris^an K^dgs and 
Princes> 274. 
Medicis, Catherine de. Queen lle- 
gent of France, 375. she resolves 
to assemble the States, and also a 
National Synod, 377. 
Mendicants, complaints igsintt 
them, 916. privil^g^ granted, 
them 
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' them by A1«xsimM^ V. 941. his 
mnt repealed by Pope Jdhn 
XXIII* %4A* 

lleserfiy, his History commended 
and cited, SS. 47. 53. 96. 133. 
157. 168. 903. 991. 998. 958. 
981. 309. dOS. 498. 484^ 460. 

Messina, sief^ of, 175. 

Mifain. VideChorch.CGunciJ. 

Milan, the ArtMrisbops ef, rinsed 
to acknowledge the juritdiction 
of the Pope for two hcmdred 
years, 91* 

Miranda besieged by JoHns II. 
999. 

Missal, fkut OocIbg or Mocorab, de- 
clared to be Catholic by the 
Council of Mantua, 99. 

Mittal, Roman, when first tntnH 
dnoed kto Spam, |10« 

Modi^ Duke of, resists the out- 
rage e w mn itted b^ the Pope 
acainst the Duke of Parma, 551. 

Mmy, Ja<)Ues d^ Grand Master of 
the Knights Tempkurs^ his con- 
etanoy and resolution in death, 
198. 

MisttlAlto, Cardinally. VideSixtus 
V. 

Monte, Cardina} de. Vide Julius 
III. Pope. 

Monte, Innocent de, made a Car- 
dinal when under twoity years of 
iee,349. 

MeifttfiMt, dimon Count, commands 
the army assembled against the 
' Albigenses, 139/ 

Montpelier. Vide Council. 

Moione^ Cardinal, Ins harsb speech 
against the Bishop of Gerona, 
394. prevaib upon the ^oti^ to 
confirm the Canons of the Coun- 
cil of Treat, 698. 

Morosiai^ commander in chief for 
^ the Venetians in Candia^ 643. 

MoMnainv itatute of, enacted in 
the reign of Edward 1. 163. 

Mide- Assen settled in his throne at 
Tunis by the Pope in conjumftion 
with Charles V. 311. 



N. 

Naples, canse of the quarrel be- 
• tween Ffaaioe and Spain for that 



kii^om^ 65l« 

Navarre, granted by the Pope to 
Ferdinand, 301. the manner in 
which the Kings of Spain became 
possessed of tl^ kii^om, 653. 

Nevers, Duke of, his Memoirs, 437. 
his conference with the Pope re- 
specting the L^ue, 448. sent 
by Henry IV. King dT France, to 
assure the Pope of the King*s 
conversion to the Roman reli- 
gion, 478. 

Nice. Vide Council. 

Nicholas V. Anti-Pope, 900. 

Nicholas V. Poj^e, dissolves the 
Council of Basil, 36. greatly af- 
fected by the loss of Constanti- 
nople, %5^* 



Oath, Papal doctrine with respect 
to breaking oaths, 489. 

Octavio, gn^son of Pope Paul « 
HI. marries the natural daughter 
of the Emperor Charles V. 334. 
takes part with the !&nperoi* 
against the Pope, ibid, 

Olimpia, Donna, governs Imldcent 
X. 567. 570. her enmity to the 
Barberinis, 568. obliged to seek 
their friendship, 579. prevails 
upon Ihnocent X. to create a 
boy of eighteen years of age a 
Cardinal, 589. her influence over 
Innocent X. ibid, her rapacious 
conduct upon his death, 590. 
prosecuted by Alexander VII. 
for her enormities, 594. com- 
manded to retnre from Rixne ttf 
Orvieto, iUd, irhere she dies/ 
606. 

Olivarez, Duke of, governs Spain, 
538. his character, 538. 

Ossat, Cardinal IV, his interview 
virith Clement VIII. 488. his ac- 
count of the maxims of the Court 
of Rome, 657* 

Otho II. Empemr, reprehends Pope 
John XII. for his dissolute life, 
88. 

Otha III. Emperor, establishes the 

modes of electing Emperors, and 

their Ooronatioh by the Pope, 

89; 

3 B 4 Otranto 
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Pallaatieriy T r e as uwf of Rome, be* 
headed by Pius V. 432. 

pftUayiciniy Cardioaly his History 
cited, 349. 363. 369. 381» 382. 
890. 394, 895. 897. i408. 415. 
695. his arguments in favour of 
the Papal dignity and suprema* 
py, d64« advantages of his Uis^ 
tory of the CouncB of- Trent, 
385. 694. remarks on his ao 
i»unt of the projected divorce 
between the King and Queen of 
Naviine,401. obserralioDS unpotf 
Ins HistiNy 4)f the Council of 
Trent, 41f < pablkatiou of his 
pBswcf to tlie CouiKil of Trent, 
677. his < reason for publiflhing 
that book, 678. result of his His- 
tory of the Council of Trept, 
602. 

palUum. Metropolitans first obliged 
necessary to receive the Pallium 
from the Fope^ 95. ' i 

faamlnli^ Cardinal. Videlbpocent 

•X. . .. ' - ■■- 

f^aolo, Fra^ his Histbry conmended 
and <^ted, ^5. 349. 531. decides, 
in his writings,' the digmby aiul 
. autiiority oif the Popey501. vex- 
cookmnnicated, 558. is faoooured 
widi <t public funeral at Venice, 
568% result of his History of the 
Coundl of Trent, 692. . 

Paris. Vide Council 

^aris, University of, thcii: power 
and proceedings during the Pa- 
pal Schism between Clement 
VII. and Urban VI. ^31. send 
deputies to persuade Benedict 
Xul. to resign the Papal Chair, 
233. inveigh against his proeeed- 
ikigs, 236. expel all the Mendi- 
pants who accept* the privileges 
granted them by Pope Alexander 
V. 242. oppose the Bulls of Pcme 
Pius II. 265. and of Paul II. 
266. 

Parma given to tlie Pope, 63. 

^arma^ Duke of, his debt to t)ie 



JdoRte -^ Rooted 547^' f«lie Fbpe's 
quarrel with him, 549. wap be- 
jtween the Pope and Mm, 551. 
his advastafe over Cardinal j^bn 
taeio's airmy, 553. repossesses 
Castio onrcooditioii of paving the 
debt to the Apostolical Chamber, 
629. 

Parry, Dr. encouraged by the Pope 
to assassinate Quem Bliiaibeth, 
442. 655. 

Pascal publishes the Provincial 
Letters, 580. their effect upop 
the Jesuits, ^81. 

Paschal I. Pope, apologbes to the 
Emperor for as^uning the o&ee 
of Pope without 4en£iig. for his 
approbation^ 75" 

Paspbal II. Pope^ die fint Fvlpe 
who was crowned with pompV 
110, aoqmred moD^ authoBCy:Jj» 
England tliaa his predeoeMars 
hrf,lll. I 

Pasman, Cardinal^ seat by the £m-i 
peror to state to the Pope die 
calamitous staDe of Germany, and! 
to solicit peouniarqr atd, 551. 

Paul II> Pope, Inquires Lewis XI« 
King of Fnqice, to verily, his 
l*e?ocaitiQn: <^f t^; Pjsagmatique^ 
266. excommuBtcal]e8 ?Gre^ilry 
Kii^of BobpmB,^^. his'sud^ 
den deaths t^-r ^, 

Paul HI. Pone, obliged lo>xali;^e 
Council or Tpeat> but preveaited 
its^ assembling' duling his Aim 
reign to any e&otual ptirpoae, 
831. endearoun to iem<»ne the 
Council from Trent to Bologia, 
iind, rdbnkes the £mpeffQr;£n^ 
calling the^Xlouneil fit Wosms^ 
333< l^e order o^ the l^ilits 
founded by him^^f. hiB6m^^ 
ibid, ^.*v, 

Paul £V. Pope^ his eleetiOD,8W 
his character, 4^9. :inake%. con- 
trary to hiS'Oal^seven additicmid 
Cardinals, 354i hia rage 4>a fto- 
count of dNe peace of Aogsbm^, 
355. refuses to acknowle&ci 
Fei^dinaiid Emperor upon tb» 
abdication of Charles V* 856. 
enters into a league with the 
Kin^ of France, 857. his i^b- 
mission to the Duke of Alva^ 
9#^ Iiis Bull, "^e^i^^mbiemtes 
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f^npahm,^ 3^. his death, 

Piitd V. Pope^ bis injudicioiM con- 
duct upon his e)«rateHi to the 

-' Fml Chair, A9S. . his dispute 
^^im Venicey 404. excomauini- 
•cates the Duke and Senate: of 

• Venice, 497. levies war against 
Venice, 501* hb coafefence wkh 
the Cardinal Joyeuse reelecting 
the Venetian States, 513. sives 
i-M r secret authority : to Cardinal 
Joyeuse to make peace with and 
absolve the Venetians, 51d. > 

Faariav Vide Covmcil. 

Pavia, battie o^ ai4. 

Bttzi, family oiV quarrels with the 
Medici family, 267. 272. popu- 

'^ iar rage against them, 272. . 

Baaci^ Fmncisoo^ one of the assas- 

r. sins of iuhan de Medici, 271. 
' hanged by the pofndace^ ^72« 

Fediro de Moron chosen Pope — 
ctaikeB the mmat of CekstiBe V* 
«1. 

Pairo^ Bon, King of Azragon, 
decnnes to meet Charles of An- 
jbu^in.singke cembat, 177. his 
death, 179. 

FelagMMT II> Pop^, apolo^zes for 

, faswing entered upon the Papacy 
riyntfaout the Imperial approba- 
tion, 46. the Bishops of Italy, 
iSu). refose to submit to J^m m 
^Rir own diociese, ibid, 

Pepin,. son of Pepin, his ill conduct 
-towwrds his subieots, 62. the 

^i Israel treatment he experiences, 

, 8ft. 

Berpigaan. Vide Council. 

Peter of Chatcauneuf, sent by the 

>; P^ne to incense the Catholics 
riB&nt the Albigenses, 1S6.. kiU- 
ed, ibid. 

Bbt^ P^ice, first granted by the 
I IVinces of the Heptarchy, 85, 

Beter,: St. disagreement between 

-^e Catholic , writers about his 

..'Snocessors in' the Papal Chair, 

: 13. 425. 

Petrus de Marca, Bishop of PaiHs, 
■bis ekcdlent book, << De 4^- 

' *' cordid SacerdotU et Imperii/* 
617. 

Philip II. King of Soain, his pro- 
>ppedii]^ against the Pope, 359. 



deftats the French at the battle 
of St. Quintain, 362. his cruel- 
ties, 372. 

Philip le Bel, excommunicated by 
Boni&ce VIII. 187. his impolicy 
in drawing the coart of Rome to 
Avignon, 259. 

Phocas, the Emperor, adm(%es to 
Pope Boniface III. the supe- 
riority over the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 48. 

Piccolomini, Cardinal. Vide Pius 
II. 

Piccolomini. Vide Pius III. 

Pisa. Vide Council. 

Pisa, treaty of, 628. 

Pius I. Pope, his authority id fix- 
ing the time of keeping Easter, 
15. 

Pius II. Pope, his inc(msisteaty, 
262. his character, ibid, denies 
the right of appeahng from the 
Pope to a General Council, •£•</. 
requires Charles VIl. King «of 
fVance, to abolish the Pragoia- 
tk]^tte, ^3^ makes the like requi- 
sition of Charles's successor Lew- 
is XI. «64. - 

Pius in. Pope, his character^ 287. 

Pius IV. Pope, hitieleotion, 368. 
his character, ^69. his ekpedi- 
ents to avoid a Council, Odd, 
publishes, a Bull tot reform the 
corrupt lives of the Clergy, 3fl. 
attempts to introduce the Inqui- 
sition mto France, 375. resolves 
to hold the Council of Ttent, 
378. invites Queen Elizabeth to 
saEid Bishops to the Council, 
381. his policy in oamttng the 
Emperor, 404. transactions be- 
tween him and Maximilian King 
of the Romans, 405. his two 
Bulls, published during and after 
the Council of Trest, m support 
of the Inquisidhn, and §m vary- 
ing Hs welt as confirming the de- 
crees of the Council, 419. 

Pius V. Pope, his election and cha- 
racter, 421. .reverses the judgr 
ment of his predecessor upon t|ie 
nephews of Pope Paul IV. ibid. 
unjustly sentences the Treasurer 
Pallantieri to be beheaded, 422. 
excommunicates Queen IBAJm^ 
beth, 42^ his extreme poverty 
fifteen 
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fifteen yews b^fote he was cho- 
sen Pope, 434. his BoU far pro- 
hibiting bull fights in SpaiQ disre- 
gardedy 665. 

Placentia delivered up to the Em- 
peror Chaiies V. 336. 

Pontifical history, the irreconcile- 
able disagreement between the 
Catholic writers of, after the time 
of Pius V. 425. 

Popes, their supremacy never con- 
sidered, even before Luther's 
time, as a part of Cathohc reli- 
gion, 9. no consent as to Uieir 
succession for the first three hun- 
dred and twenty years, 13, 14. 
no act of solemn jurisdiction 
done till the Emperor became 
Christian^ 15. of the first three 
and thir^ not above thvee or 
^ur died natural deaths, 19. no 
consent as to their manner of 
•lection for tke firsfi three hun- 
dred and twenty years^ t^. 
their po#er very lioiited before 
the time of Co&stantine^ 3a had 
no supreme authority in the 
CouncUa of Nice, of Aries, And 
of Antioclv 21— «3. state of 
thei^ jarisdiction tiH the time of 
Gregory VII. 25, if two chosen 
togeth^, neither of thett by the 
law of the decretalf to be ailew- 
edf 26. respected by the Goths, 
27. fimn (u their election unset- 
tled till tlie decree of Pope Ni- 
cholas II. 28. irregular Course 
of Papfd elections from Pope 
Gregory VII. till the decree of 
Honorius III. 30. their power 
had its origin in the distractions 

, Qf Christendom^ 42. none of 
them pretended to any sovereign 
act during the reign <u the Em- 
peror Justinian I. 44. ordained 
that upon the deatii of a Pope a 
new one should be chosen in 
^ree days, but the ordinance 
was never observed, ibid^ manner 
of tlieir election, iM. Phocas 
tlie Emperor adjudges to them 
,the superiority over the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople, 48. Pa- 
pal powei* after the cteath of Gre- 
gory 1.59. their ^rst temporal 
jurisdiction arose irom towiM^ and 



territoiies ^vm ^mUt by the 
Lombard Kings, 60. ^owth of 
their power, 61. their avthcnrity 
Contested by the Bisboii t^' Ra- 
venna, 83. deny the right of the 
Emperor to a]!^rove their dec- 
ticm, 85. theu* enormitkH and 
disgraces from Formosos to Gre- 
gory V. 86. fomr together, 9a 
their first claim to the sole right 
of calling General Covncils and 
depriving Bishops, 92. when first 
elected by the Cardinals only, 
95. lAitir gradual encnMchtheiits, 
ibid, have oilarged their power 
by being caUed VEp^a to suppress 

' heresies^ 99. Mezeray's account 
of the growth of tlieir |»ower, 
112. many endangered tbcir lives 
by pretending to tempcmil power, 
ISO. thdr power checked in 
France and in Engkmd, 158. 
their vai» endeavours to make aU 

' the Clcigy dependent open them, 
169. gross corruptions in their 
elfi^ions, 181. ^ate of their 
power whilst they resided at A- 
vignon fiur seten^ years; 321. 
proof that Christiaeity mtty be 
preserved withoot them, 338* 
their authority weakened by the 
Papal schisms, 341. thi«e toge- 
ther, t'M. their supreme spiritual 
jurisdiction not acknowledged in 
England in the leign of Menry 
VI. 350. remarks upon the 
grounds and eiGects of the Papal 
usurpations, 303. but tittle reve- 
renced by Francis I. of Fnmce, 
318. by the Emperor Charies V. 
ibid, by Henry VII. and Lewis 
XII. of France, 33a their arro- 
gaiice and presianplioiv' 324. 
reasonableness of revoking the 
pri^ilefes nranted them upon ex- 
perience of their inischievoes ef> 
fiacts, 325., their ckims, of a dw 
vine right to the authority they 
have assumed^ cesisted^ by tlie 
Church and by Catholic Princes, . 

328. the Holy Ghost h^i no* 
thing to do with their election, 

329. their power and authority 
not derived fi-om God, 472. their 
jurisdiction not eeknowlec^ed by 
the GaUican Church as a fon* 

damental 
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put of ^le Christian 
religion, 47^. their dignity and 
iMlhonty derided by the people 
through the writifcigs of Fre Pao- 
lo and Fulgencio and others, 
501* their authority and juris- 
diction examined and contradict- 
ed by the proceedings which 
palled between Paul V. and the 
Venetian States, 593. adopted 
% milder policy as Christian 
Princes increased in power, 535. 
597. the BuU << De ekctiofte 
*^Smmm Pontificis;' 528. their 
jurisdiction questioned in France, 
STU. proof that their authority 
is not a put of the Catholic 
hhhf 588. historical proofs of 
the mischief of their affectation 
of soveffd^ty, 649^-460. histo- 
• fical prool» that Catholic Princes 
tliemsehres do not acknowledge 
the divine right of the Pope as 
a part of tbmr reli|^on, 660 — 
6612.. their jurisdiction not ex- 
ercised for the prevention of 
wars or rebellion, 658. tlieir 

' dain of universal jurisdiction 
UDscripturai, and denied by dif- 
ferent Catholic nations in dif- 
£(r€at ages^ and in various in- 
stances, 668u unreasonable in 
them to require submission from. 
the CcMJidic subjects of Pro- 
testant Prince, 665. their spiri- 
tual authority undefined and ap- 
plied to temporal ends, 6^. 671. 
their authority in ecclesiastical 
aflairs as well as in temporal 
ought to be renounced by the 
Clergy as well as the Laity, 670. 
their supremacr denied by the 
Sorbeone and the GaJlican 
Church, 675, 676. imfnrobability 
of the Pope's consenting to any 
reformation or concession, 683. 

Priests, necessity for them as well 
as the Laity to renounce the 
Fope*s authority in ecclesiastical 
aflhirs as well as in temporal, 
670. 

Protestants considered by the 
Pep^s as exeonamunicated here- 
tics, 678. 

Proviooial Letters. Vide Pascal. 

Pueelk d'Orleans burnt for a witeh 



by the Eii§^^ tdl. declated to 
be an heroic dame by Pove Ca- 
liAtus III. 961. ^ 



Q. 

Quintin, St. battle of, 369. 
Quirino, Antonio, his book against 
the Pope's censinres, 501. 



R. 

Xtasponi, Monsieur, his negociation 
with the Duke de Cr^quy, 629. 

Ravenna. Vide Council. 

Ravenna giren to the Pope, 63. 
Bxarchate of, that office tenni- 
nated^ ibid, 

Raymond, Count of Thouiouse, ex- 
comnranicated by the Pope for 
killing his Legate, Peter or Cha- 
teauneuf, 188. his submission and 
his pomshment, ibid. 

Reformation, press^ by aU Princes, 
but resbted by the court of 
Rome, 988. abridged the emolu- 
ments of the offit^ of the court 
of Rome, 697. 

Reli^n, its body and substance 
enjoined by Scripture and unal- 
terable, 9. its forms and circum- 
stances belong to temporal juri»- 
diction, ibid, and not tcr indivi- 
dual caprice, 5. a trust which 
Kings cannot transfer to' others 
over whom they have ho authori- 
ty, 6. 

Rhodes, island of, taken hy the 
Turks, 311. 

Ribadineyra, the Jesuit, his Lhres of 
the Samts full of mistakes, 19. 

Ribier, Memoires de, cited, 37. 

Richard I. King of England, as an 
act of penance engages in a 
Crusade, 130. taken prisoner 
upon his return home by the 
Duke of Austria, 131. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, governs France, 
538. his character, ibid, threat- 
ens to call a National Council and 
choose a Patriarch for France, 
549. 

Rinaldo 
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Rinaldo iklli Aibia banialieil firwn 
Rome, 254. 

Riniiccmi sent into Irdand to fo- 
ment rebellion, and absolve the 
people from their allegiance to 
their sovereign^ 67^ 

Rodolph of Au«Uia, chosen Em- 
peror of Germany, ITO. 

RcHne. VideCoimaL 

Rome, see of, remamed v<Md above 
seven years after the death of 
Pope Marcellinos, SO. 

Rbme, ,ci^ of, besieged br the 
Duke or Alva, 361. a pillar re- 
quired, by the treaty <^ Pisa,, to 
be ejected in the city to record 
the Pope^ snbimssion for the afr 
front to the servants of the Duke 
de Cr6qtty, 689. this piMar jpall- 
ed down, with consent . of the 
King of France, before the death 
of Pope Alexander VII. 636. 

R<^igliosi, Abbot, sent by the 
Carainal Chigifo confer with the 
Duke de Cr6quy, 621. 

Rospiglio^2 Caxdinal. Vide Cle- 

Rovere, Cardinled cfe la. ^ide Ju- 

Aosticacci, Cardihal, Jbii sinister 
viewd in supporting die Section 
- of&xtusV.kr. 



Saci;ament in both kinds allowed 
by the Popes to the churche? of 
Muscovy and Armenia, 257. de- 
bat^ upon it in the Council of 
1freiit,^96. 

Salviad, made Archbishop of Pisa 
W Pope Sixtus rv. 268. the 
Steniory of Florence refuse to 
ac&bit him into possession, ibid. 
hanged out of the windows of bis 
palace, 272. 

Santa Croce, Cardinal of. VideMar- 
cellus II. 

Santa Severina, Cardinal, disap- 
pointed in his hopes of the Papal 
Chair, 477. 

Sardinia granted to the Pope, 75. 

SavaQarola burnt- ibr preachiiig 



ttanst Fqpe Alexindar. VL.^ at 
^oceaee,^ 281. 

Schism, Papal, ibr forty years, 423. 
the authoril^ of the Popes weak- 
ened by it, 241. Old of, 250. . 

Schisms in the Oburoh, their oause, 
256. 

Sergiotf I. Pope, the treatment he 
experiencea from the Empcittt 
Justinian II. 59. 

Severimis, P^, meddled Jiot with 
the adminiitmtion of the Omrch 
till ha was ajupvonred by Isadus 
the Exarch of^Ravenn% 59. ' 

Sicilian Vespers, 174. ,. 

Sicily granted to the Pope, 75. 

Sigismund, £mpenMr,i attempts in 
vain to persuade Benedict XIII. 
to resign the I^Eq^ac^ 246. ^: 

Silvester I. Pope^ ww aUowed^ by 
CoMtantine no power in the 
Cottikcil of Nice, 21. 'presented 
by Constantino with a crown, 
•M. eaUsaConnbl atK(^BK t6 
oonfirm ythat had beea done at 
Nice, 22. 

Sinuessa. Vide Council 

^tusIIL Pope, his little aotheri- 
tv, 26. 9 ■ ^ 

Sixtos IV. Pope, orders^the Ji^ee 
to be kept every twenj^Hfive 

?ears, 267. conspwea with <the 
*aza of Florence to asaaswnate 
the Medici, itid* his eonthiet in 

< the warS:of- Venice and Fersira, 
S76.' his ^supremacy not ackaew- 
^ tedgtti in England^ i6i^. . 

^ttta V. Fope, his. election, 443. 
chanBCter, 444. artifices in the 
Conclave, 446.. his change of be- 
hsvionr^ i^er his exalta&oir. ib . 
the Piracy, 448. . his conference 
with tjie Duke of Nevers rcne^ 
. sng the Leagoe,-449l pubWieg^ 

: B<^ against the Kkg of Naivorre 
and tbei^rinoe of €<»id^H«57. 
his proceedings in oonsegoehoe 
of the assassination of theDukik 
and Cardinal of Guise, 460. his 
conduct to^&rds his Cnrdmaft, 
ibid. «ends a Legate to Pans to 
assist the League, 463. excom- 
municates Henry III. of France, 

. 464. commends in a speech'in 

ike Consistory the assassin, of 

Henry HI. 465* abandons- liie 

League, 
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: iJjM^guie^MfL his dwlfo aad joha- 
racter, 468. his ccHmoMoication 

' jto illaif^inal J(mujw tesfweiliiig 

. liueen JSHzabetb, 490. 
Snuffy Ibrbiddan to be tited.in 
. dmrcfaeft dortng tke tkne of mas»y 

Sdave. Vide Paolo. - 

Sayaan^ Sultan^ his letter to the 

Pope, 364. 
Soacbonne,^ Cdkge ot, always de» 
\ fended opinions and held maxims 
. ditadyantageous to the Popes, 
. 488. deny that the Pope is 
judge of matter of &ct as weU 
as of &k)^ 660. condemn the 
. < opinioBS of the Jesuits, 688. de* 

Jijr die Papd siipremaoy> 67^ 

Spada, Ourdmfd, appoinM hy the 

Pope to tieait with the Princea of 

^ theLeaftoe about the sedeiiver- 

^ ii^ of Castro to the Dnke^ of 

Purma,559. 
Spai% state o^ during the infimcy 
c of the pretCBoes of the Popes, 
56. Moors, when first introdnted 
into, ibid, fint introduction of the 
Papiri Bothority into Spida, 97. 
always the ready scene of Pi4>al 
. nsHrpatioi^ 1S8. the spirit of the 
: fipaoisk na^on hgaokeuf and its 
f undefstanding darkened by the 
. InqmntaQBy 8f S^ proposes to me- 
« daal» between Paul V. and the 
^ aepablic:o£ Venice 504. threat^ 
- CBS tacaU. a Geaecal Council 
and cl|oose a Patriarth, 544.. 
refuses to: support Pope Alexa»; 
> der VII. in hit prqpected war 
. with France, 696. 
•fipebttn, Sir H. passages quoted 
% ^NM& his Councils, 33* 54^55. 
-Sj^qeik'. Vide C(umcil* 
Stofiihenll. Pope, invitta Pe|Hn to 
7 inrade itaiy to^ yindicase the 
\ Chuffoh, from the tyranny of the 
'; ijombards,^. 

fitephea III. Pqw^ chosea by the 
.: People and Clergy, 63. 
JStefAen IVv Pope, upon his Sec- 
tion to the; see of Rogue oUiged 
.40 send to. the Emperor for his 
, approbation, 75. 
<St«ben VI. Pope, declared the Bi- 
^ops made by Pope Fonnosua 
* to be ky^ 87. 



Stephen VIII. Pope^ hated by the 
people, 87. 

Stephen IX. Pope, his election, 
94* , 

Supremacy, P^rnl, never confider- 
ed in (Jathouc tin^s as a part of 
'Catholic rdigion, 8. denied in 
England in the reign of Richard 
II. by the ArchbbtK»p of Canter- 
bury in Pariiament, S30. > not a»- 
seited in the Council of Trent, 
395. denied by the Sorbonne, 

675. and the Callican Chorch, 

676. no essential part of Chris- 
tian religion, 680. the great 
cause of uncharkable cysimion 
between CbristiaBa, ibid, reasons 
hi nmnfing jail the Eoglisii Jfto- 
iqan CathoUcs tot renounce the 
Pope'a«ipremac7, 706. 



Telesphorus, Pope^ ordered three 
masses to be said on Christma* 
eve, 14. 

Templars, Knights, their order sup- 
pressed l)y Clement V. 33.; 

Theodora, Empress, her treatment 
of Pope Vigilius, 45. 

Tobacco forbidden bv a Bull of 
Urban VIII. to be used in 
churches during mass, 559. 

Toledo. Vide Council. 

Tours, the Chamber of Parliament 
at, declares Gre^^oryXIV. to be 
an enemy to the peace . of the 
Church, 475. 

Trent. Vide Council. 

Turks invade Italy, 378. beuege 
the Caneaj 642. 

Tiiscsiny, Duke ot, resists the ou£-* 
rage committed by the Pope 
agaiiist the Duke pf Parma, 
551, 



Valette, Cardinal of, afmointed by 
the King ^ France General of 
his anny, 549. 

Valte- 
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Valtdine, wars bcmeen France 
and Spain respecting the Valte- 
line, 53«. 

Varnas,. occasion of the bloody 
battle fought there, 252. 

Vauderoonty Count of, invited by 
the Republic of Venice to com- 
mand their army against Pope 
Paul V. 502. 

Venice, the Senate remonstrates 
against the Pope's interfering 
with their secular affairs, 495. 
resists the Pope's Bulls oi excom- 
munication, 498. the Senate ex- 
pels the Jesuits and Capucluns 
irom the Venetian States, 499. 
makes it penal 'for a Senator to 
propose tne restoration of the 
Jesuits, 500. the Republic's an- 
swer to the Pope's Monitory and 
Bull, ibid, the Republic proposes 
to Pope Paul V. that he should 
take off his excommunication 
without its testifying any signs of 
repentance, 504. resists the out- 
rage committ^ by the Pope ur 
gainst the Duke of Parma, 5^1. 
refuses to support Pope Alexan- 
der VI£. in his prelected war 
with France, 626. 

Venetian war, 295. 

Vemant, Jaques, his propositions 
respecting the Pope s authority 
censured by the faculty of Paris, 
676. 

Vicars, perjpetual, attempts by the 
Popes to establish them in &aul, 
95. 

Victor II. Pope, calls the Council 
of Florence, 97. endeavours to 
move tlie Emperor to concur in 
the renewing the ancient disci- 
pline of the Cliurch, ibid. 

Victor III. Pope, renews the cen- 
sures of his predecessor against 
the Emperor and Cleme^nt III. 
110. 

Vienne. Vide Council. 

yigilius, Pope, chosen by the Cler- 
gy* 46. 

Virgenus, Bishop of Capo dlstria, 
is refttted a Kat in the Council of 
Trent on account of hi& opinions^ 
695. 



Ulnc, St. manner of bis canoniza- 
tion, 102. 

Urban II. Pope, renews the cen- 
sures of his predecessor against 
the Emperor and Clement III^. 
110. 

Urban V. Pope, elected Popc} 
though not a Cardinal, 34. be»^ 
sieg^ in Aviraon and ransomed* . 
217. go68 to Rome, where he, be-^I 

- gins great buildings, and after^ 
two years residence there returns^ 
to Avignon, 218. 

Urban VI. Pope, elected to the Pa- 
pacy though not a Cardinal, 

224. comparative pretensions of 
Urban and his nval Clement, 

225. acknowledged as the true 
Pope in England, ibid, rejected 
by the King of Castile, 226. ac- 
knowledged by Germany and 
Flanders, 228. 

Urban VII. Pope, his short reign, 
478. 

Urban VIII. Pope, his election, 
534. his conduct and character, 
ibid, bis neutrality between 
France and Spain, 541. the af- 
fronts be receives from Fraace, 
543. ill effects of his policy, 545. 
confers upon Caidinab the title 
of << Eminence," 54&. 1^ attempts 
to aagnuMbze Ins femily, tML a^ 
fair TOtween him and tbe Duke 
of Parma, 547. refuses pecuniary 
aid to the Emperor and to tfa« 

" Princes of Germaay against th^ 
Kingof Sweden, 555. his nume- 
rous canonizations, 558. pr^i- 
bits a public funeral for Fra Pao- 
lo at Venice, which nevertbeksa 
is solemnized, though he died«x- 
communicated, Und. his Bull a- 
^ainst taking tobacco and snuff 
m churches during mass, 559. his 
BuH asainst dreeing out saints 
upon the days of tl^r festivals, 
ibid, suppresses the society of Je- 
suitesses, 562. 

UrfiS, Monsieur d', sent ambassador 
to Rome by the King of France 
to delay me election o^ a Pope, 
339. his account of his proceed- 
ia^f^ibid. 



Wldr- 
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w. 

Waldenses, propagation of their 

opinions^ 137. 
Wenfrid aent by Gregcwrv II. to 

plant Christianity in Uennany, 

57. 
William the Conqueror alters the' 

ecclesiastical laws of England 

without reference to the Pope, 

100. 



Winchester, Bishop of, made a. Pri- 
vy Counsellor to Henry VI. with 
an exclusion from the Council in 
all matters concerning the Pope, 
250. 

Worms. Vide Council. 



Zacharias, Pope, deposes Childeric 
to make Pepin King in his plate, 
62. 



THE END. 
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The following Errnta, affecting the teme of tome of th$ pastaget quoted, 
ikouU be thu$ corre&ed. 

P. 129. I. i$,foT panta retd pimto-^. 175. 1. ;b. for smltMra read soltmrmi h 3. for 
dUmimfa read llrpovo'^^. 196. 1. if, for fdemt read nrtUn «!'— p. 197, 1. 27. 
read «wpw tUcrm^j ttntinfia pmahcio^^p, 277. 1. 6. foxfttvmnch fiAfif9oreew^ 
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